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BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 

Tae Annual Meeting for 1863 will be 
held at Leeds, October 12 to 19 inclu- 
sive, under the presidency of Lord 
Houghton. 

The business will commence at the 
Town Hall, Leeds, on Monday, October 
12, at 3 precisely, where the President, 
associates, and visitors will be received 
by the Mayor and corporation, and the 
President will deliver his Introductory 
Address. 

In the evening of each day papers 
will be read and discussed. 

The excursions will be,— 

Tuesday, the 13th, to Adel, Farnley 
Hall, Ilkley (the Olicana of the Romans), 
and Harewood Castle, under the guidance 
of Mr. John Jones, the historian of the 
castle. 

Wednesday, the 14th, to Ripon, under 
the guidance of Mr. C. E. Davis and the 
Dean and Chapter of the cathedral; to 
Fountains Abbey, to which, by the libe- 
rality of Earl de Grey and Ripon, every 
facility will be given for its examination, 
under the guidance of Mr. Gordon Hills. 

Thursday, the 15th, to Wakefield, 
where Mr. Wilson will demonstrate the 
Wayside Chapel on the bridge; and to 
Pontefract, over which the President 
will conduct the Association, and the 
Rev. Mr. Hartshorne make introductory 
observations to his paper “ On the Honor 
and Castle of Pontefract.” 

Friday, the 16th, to Boroughbridge, 
where Mr. Lawson’s most valuable mu- 
seum will be inspected. The rich anti- 
quities of this place, the Isurium of the 
Romans (on which Mr. Lawson will con- 
tribute a paper), will fully occupy the 
attention of the Association: 

Saturday, the 17th, Kirkstall Abbey 
will be viewed under the guidance of 
Mr/E, Roberts; thence the party will 


proceed to Bradford, Horton Hall, and 
to Halifax, returning to Leeds in the 
evening to wind up the general business 
of the Congress. 

Monday, the 19th, to York, where, 
under the conduct of the officers and 
council of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, and with the assistance of a 
programme (drawn up by the Rev. John 
Kenrick, M.A.), the several antiquities 
in York will be pointed out, and the 
Minster, its crypt, library, &c., will be 
inspected. The Rev. J. Kenrick, Curator 
and V.-P. of the Society, will render an 
account of the unrivalled collection of 
Roman antiquities found in Yorkshire. 

Table d Hote at the Queen’s Hotel, 
at half-past Six p.m., to which Ladies 
are particularly and respectfully in- 
vited. 

Tickets of, admission, One Guinea 
each, for the entire Congress, admitting 
a Lady and a Gentleman (or Ladies’ 
Tickets, Half-a-Guinea), may be ob- 
tained of the Committees or of the Hon. 
Secretaries; they may also be obtained, 
either by letter or by personal applica- 
tion, of the Treasurer, T. J. PETTIGREW, 
16, Onslow-crescent, Brompton. Each 
Ticket will give the right to be present 
at the Meetings, and to attend the 
Soirees, Excursions, &., that may be 
given to the Members of the Associa- 
tion. It will require to be produced at 
the several places of examination or 
entertainment. 

Donations in aid of the Congress, and 
the illustration of the antiquities of 
the neighbourhood, and Subscriptions 
of those desirous of becoming Associates, 
may be paid either to the Treasurer or 
the Secretaries. 


ERRATUM. 
P. 333, 1. 22, for “poll two votes” 
read “ poll two voices.” 
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THE CHURCH OF §.BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, SMITHFIELD. 
Plan at Ground Floor Level. 
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THE CHURCH OF §.BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, SMITHFIELD. 


Plan at Triforium Level. 
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The Gentleman's Hlagasine 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





THE CHURCH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, 
SMITHFIELD *. 


As this was one of the earliest houses in England of the 
Austin Canons, it may be interesting, and may make what 
follows more intelligible, to begin by giving a short account 
of them. The Austin Canons, more correctly the Canons 
Regular of the Order of St. Augustine, were commonly called 
the Black Canons, because they wore “‘a long black cassock, 
with a white rochet over it, and over that a black cloak and 
hood.” They were great builders, and played an important 
part in the history of architecture, especially in the twelfth 
century. Tanner enumerates one hundred and seventy-five 
houses of this Order in England, and several of these houses 
had a number of parish churches belonging to them. For 
instance, the priory of Kenilworth in Warwickshire, founded 
almost at the same time as St. Bartholomew’s, had upwards 
of twenty parish churches given to it between the time of its 
foundation in 1122 and the year 1160, and all these parishes 
had their churches either built or rebuilt immediately after- 
wards under the direction of these canons, as is evident from 
the close similarity of style and plan, though each church 
becomes richer as it gets later in date. The church of Kenil- 
worth itself has been so much altered that we cannot judge 
by that, but we may fairly take the church of St. Bartholomew 
as the primitive type. Stewkley in Buckinghamshire, and 
Iffey in Oxfordshire, are celebrated and perfect examples 
of the later type, both belonging to the Austin Canons of 
Kenilworth, and given to them about the middle of the 
twelfth century. 

Although these canons were obliged to live according to the 








* A lecture delivered in the church, by J. H. Parker, Esq., F.S.A., July 13, 
1863. See Gent. MaG., Aug. 1863, p. 157. 
Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXV. 3B 
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rules of St. Augustine, they were not necessarily priests, and 
were not monks; their rules were not so strict as those of the 
monks, and they wore their beards, while the monks were 
always shaved. The distinction of these orders, however, is 
not very clear to us. These canons probably studied and prac- 
tised medicine, as was usual in those days, but their duty, as 
canons, was to chant the service four times a-day, for half an 
hour at atime. They did not live each in his own separate 
house, as the secular canons attached to the cathedrals did; 
they had much the same buildings as those of a monastery. 

The hospital (i.e. the infirmary for lying-in women, and in 
case of the death of the mother, for the surviving child till 
seven years of age, which was the original foundation of Ra- 
here) of St. Bartholomew having been built by Rahere about 
the same time, the priory partook of something of the cha- 
racter of a secular as well as a religious foundation. 

Among the privileges granted by Henry I. to the priory was 
a fair, which became a mart of considerable importance. It 
had also many parish churches by gifts; the names of some, 
and of the donors, are recited in the charter of Henry III.; 
and in a subsequent history of the priory between 50 and 60 
are enumerated in London alone. Its property consisted chiefly 
of farms in Middlesex, Essex, and other counties; but these 
farms had not always, or perhaps generally, churches connected 
with them. Henry III., in his 38th year, by charter con- 
firmed to the prior and canons the site of their church and 
hospital given to them by Henry I., and the churches and 
lands given to them by the benefactors there specified, and sub- 
jected the hospital to the prior and canons, as by the charters 
of King John and Henry I. This charter was again confirmed 
by Richard II. (Dugdale, Mon. Ang., vol. vi. p. 291.) 

The hospital, or infirmary, was entirely under the govern- 
ment, supervision, and control of the prior and canons; it was, 
in fact, a benevolent, beneficent adjunct to the priory, not the 
priory founded for the hospital, or infirmary ». 

The canons had spiritual duties at the hospital and its chapel, 
now the church of St. Bartholomew the Less, at St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, and at upwards of fifty other churches in London, as 





» Henry the First’s Charter :—“Sciatis me concessisse Eccl’a beat. Bart. & 
Raheri Priori & Canonicis Regularibus in ea"dem ecclesié Deo servientibus, et 
pauperibus Hospitalis ejusdem Ecclesiz, quod sint,” &c. 
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vicarii. ‘“ Sisters” are mentioned in a document of Edward III., 
when those of the hospital, brethren and sisters, petitioned the 
King to be released from paying tenths and fifteenths to his 
Majesty in consequence of poverty.. The priory, under its ex- 
tensive privileges and rights, had no such demands made upon 
it. The poor sisters probably acted as nurses to the hospital. 

In the deed of sale to Sir Richard Rich (miscalled a grant), 
on the 19th of May, 1544, the King sells— 

“ For the sum of £1,064 11s. 3d. the chief mansion or prior’s house, with 

the appurtenances, consisting of the infirmary, the dormitory, the frater- 
house (or chapter-house), the cloisters, the galleries (over them), the hall 
(or refectory), the kitchen, the woodhouse, the garner (or barn), and the 
prior’s stables, all situated within the Close. The church within the great 
close to be a parish church for ever, and the void ground 87 ft. in length and 
60 in breadth, next adjoining to the west side of the church, to be taken for 
a churchyard.” 
This was the site of the nave which had been destroyed, and 
forms the present churchyard, The beautiful Early English 
gateway at the present entrance from Smithfield is the entrance 
to the cloister and inner Close, not the doorway at the end 
of the south aisle of the church, as is commonly supposed ; 
it is too large and too high for a mere doorway at the end 
of an aisle, and is too far from the church. 

The other buildings have been so completely destroyed, and 
the site so much built over with modern houses, that it is dif- 
ficult to find even the traces of them. Stone vaults, however, 
have generally a very conservative effect, and the vaulted sub- 
structures under the chief apartments commonly remain long 
after the state apartments themselves have disappeared. Such 
vaulted substructures were usual in all medieval buildings, 
whether monasteries, or priories, or houses, or castles, or 
palaces; we find them in almost all the ruins of monasteries, 
generally better preserved than any other parts, because stone 
vaults required substantial walls and buttresses to carry them, 
and they were fire-proof. Accordingly we find here a long 
range of vaulted substructures popularly called the crypt, but 
not originally underground, which is of transition Norman cha- 
racter, and belongs to the latter part of the twelfth century, or 
may perhaps be later, at least part of it. This is marked in 
some plans as the refectory, but probably was the dormitory ° 








. This has always been considered the refectory ; the dortery, or dormitory, was 
behind the east aisle, or Lady-chapel, (?) and the prior’s house (very aged persons 
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from its situation; it is incomplete at the north end, where 
a chapel is erroneously marked. The vestibule to the chapter- 
house was probably here, with a passage over it from the 
dormitory to the church, which was entered at the end of the 
south transept, as at Westminster and in many other examples, 
for the night services, without any need to go out of doors, or 
even into the cloister. This was the usual monastic arrange- 
ment, consistent with the principles of common sense; when 
men had to chant a half-hour’s service at midnight all the year 
round, such precautions were quite necessary. 

The cloister is now entirely gone; it had been built or rebuilt 
in the fourteenth century or in the beginning of the fifteenth, 
(Stow mentions some buildings in 1410,) and was a very beau- 
tiful piece of work, as we see by the drawings of it, and the 
fragments which have been preserved, consisting chiefly of 
the fine carved bosses at the intersection of the ribs. The 
portion which remained fell down in 1834, on the 8th of 
August; it had long been turned into a stable, while the part 
of the gallery over it was converted into a dwelling. The 
transepts of the church were also standing in ruins until 1830, 
when they were destroyed by fire. Drawings of these are pre- 
served which shew them to have been of Norman work, rather 
later than the choir, but not much, and they had been altered 
like the other parts of the church. 

The existing church consists of the choir and aisles only, and 
yet it is one of the most valuable and interesting buildings in 
England in several points of view. LEcclesiastically, as one of 
the earliest churches of the Austin Canons in England; archi- 
tecturally, as shewing the construction and plan of a church in 
the time of Henry I. before the usual English fashion of a 
square east end had been introduced, or possibly just at the 
time when that change was taking place; and historically, as 
a building of well-ascertained date, and therefore one of the 
landmarks of a most important but much neglected part of 
our history—our architecture. 

I need not tell you that every nation of modern Europe has 
its own architecture, just as distinct as its language; and each 





can testify to remains of it, and to tradition) was directly behind Prior Bolton’s 
window, running south backward; the stables were on the site of “ Fenton’s Build- 
ings.” [For this note and much other valuable assistance I am indebted to the 
Rev. J. Abbiss, M.A., Rector of the parish. ] 
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developed about the same time and in much the same manner. 
The paralle! between the progress of the modern languages and 
the progress of architecture is most striking and interesting, 
all having the Latin element in common, but each worked out 
in a different manner according to the difference of circum- 
stances and of neighbours; each having its gradual develop- 
ment, and its provincialisms. I may add that the English 
nation is the only one that is ashamed of its own language, its 
own history, and its own architecture, and thinks it necessary 
to teach its youth the history of foreign countries to the entire 
neglect of its own, and sends them abroad to pick up scraps of 
foreign languages and foreign architecture before they have 
learned to write decent English or have seen anything of the 
buildings of their own country. 

In the last generation every young architect was sent to 
study his art at Rome, the worst possible school—a city which 
never had any real architecture of its own, and which could 
only teach the art of sham, which it practised by sticking 
marble porticos in the Grecian style in front of its own brick 
buildings, and veneering the brick walls with slabs of marble. 
At present the same class are sent to study in France or Ger- 
many before they have seen anything of the English cathe- 
drals, the abbeys of Yorkshire, or the medizval houses of 
Somerset or Kent, or other counties. Those persons who 
have really studied the subject, and are acquainted with the 
architecture of foreign countries and of their own also, gene- 
rally agree that the medizval architecture of England—the 
real English architecture—is quite as good as that of any 
other country. Many think it superior to any other, as it is 
certainly more pure and less mixed with other styles. 

It is by this general neglect of everything English that we 
can alone account for the shameful, disgraceful state in which 
this remarkable church has been so long left, until every one 
who has any of the feelings of an Englishman or a Christian, 
and is not blinded by ignorance or prejudice, is quite ashamed 
to mention it. You may say, indeed, that there is nothing pecu- 
liarly English in this early Anglo-Norman church, but it is one 
of our starting-points ; it shews the state of the building art in 
the time of Henry I., and from what rude beginnings our own 
beautiful Early English style was developed within less than 
a century after this church was erected. Nor was England 
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much behind the Continent in the art of building at any period. 
It is remarkable that the cotemporary history mentions that 
this church was built of ashlar masonry, as if that was some- 
thing unusual and remarkable at that period; and we know 
that the buildings of Bishop Gundulph in the previous gene- 
ration were not built of ashlar*. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that our rich Anglo-Norman style was imported from 
Normandy at the time of the Conquest, in its finished state. 
The buildings of Normandy at that period were a little, but 
a very little, in advance of those of England. The chapel in 
the White Tower is a fair example of the state of the building 
art among the Normans both in England and in Normandy 
during the generation which followed the Conquest; and the 
Normans were then in advance of most other nations in the 
art. The present church is an example of the degree of pro- 
gress which had been made by the next generation. At the 
time this was built there must have been many persons living 
who remembered the building of the White Tower; and some 
of the same masons who had worked under Gundulph in 
their youth may have also worked on this church in their 
old age. 























Capital of Apse and Voussoirs of Choir, St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield. 


But the art had progressed considerably: the plain square- 





@ See “The Buildings of Bishop Gundulph,” Gznr. MaG., Sept. 1863, p. 255. 
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edged arches with flat soffits of the early chapel had been 
divided into orders, or recessed and enriched with mouldings, 
a feature in which England was always richer than any other 
country ;—the billet and the zigzag ornaments are used here; 
—the plain cubical capitals had been divided into scollops, 
which was the next step of progress, and the scollops here are 
rather peculiar,—sculptured foliage or figures had not yet come 
in. It should be noticed that the vaults in the aisles have no 
ribs on the groins, each bay is separated by plain round or 
horseshoe arches with flat soffits and square edges, and not 
recessed, with the exception of two at the west end of the 
south aisle, which were probably the last to be built, being 
connected with the transept; and the wall in this part of the 
choir is slightly recessed. 

There is a great peculiarity about the east end; the arrange- 
ment of the transverse arches, or arch ribs as they are some- 
times called, indicates that the apse was never completed, but 
that there was a square Norman Lady-chapel at the east end, 
rather narrower than the choir. The choir-arches may have 
been continued, or intended to have been continued, on the 
semicircular plan within, but there was not any round outer 
wall, The two side walls of the original Lady-chapel still 
exist, much pulled about and altered at various times, but 
still the thick, solid Norman walls remain in the modern build- 
ing, now a fringe manufactory. The responds or half pillars 
in the jambs of the arch are of transition Norman character, 
almost Early English, and the two flat arch-ribs which spring 
from the angle of the wall on each side abut upon the eastern- 
most of the massive Norman piers, each of which has thus two 
arch-ribs resting on it, with a narrow triangular space between ; 
the one arch-rib being nearly in a straight line with the wall of 
the Lady-chapel, the other following the curve of the apse. The 
straight arch-rib carries a thick Norman wall above, across the 
triforium gallery, which was thus cut off by the vestibule to 
the Lady-chapel, as at Gloucester. This seems to shew that 
there was a change of plan during the progress of the work, 
and that the apse was never completed. It is certain that 
there are no foundations in the places where the two eastern 
piers of the apse ought to have been; but it is stated in the 
Vetusta Monumenta, vol. ii., that under the east aisle “is a crypt 
or charnel-house, now full of bones, called Purcatory, dug 
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below the foundation of one of the pillars,” which may account 
for the disappearance of these foundations. A Lady-chapel is 
mentioned in a charter of the twelfth century, and is repre- 
sented in the very curious original seal of the priory, engraved 
in Archeologia, vol. xix. p. 49, which is evidently the original 
design for the church, and has a square east end. It is also 
stated in the Vetusta Monumenta, vol. ii., published in 1789, 
that “here, till within a few years, were the twelve apostles 
or saints painted on the wall.” 

The triforium gallery was a large and important part of the 
edifice ; it was of the same width as the aisle below, and nearly 
of the same height, with windows at the back, as in the cathe- 
drals of Durham, Peterborough, and many other large Norman 
churches of the same period. Unfortunately, the stone vault 
which has saved the aisle below was not repeated above, and 
the wooden roof has been destroyed. Part of this triforium 
gallery has subsequently been taken possession of as private 
property and applied to various purposes, in total oblivion of 
the rule of De solo ad celum, which applies just as much to 
churches as to other buildings, and this was as completely a 
part of the sacred edifice as any other. The incumbrance still 
remains, in defiance also of the law of Nullum tempus occurrit, 
aut Ecclesie, aut Regi. The chambers which had been built 
out of it on the south side of the choir were destroyed by 
a fire in 1830, and have not been replaced; the eastern part 
is still part of the fringe warehouse and manufactory, and a 
school-room has been made out of part of the north side. The 
whole of this gallery ought to be restored to the church of 
which it forms a part, and a valuable feature. 

Across the semicircular end of the choir a straight wall was 
introduced in the fifteenth century, where the modern reredos 
now is. A few feet eastward of this is a brick wall with two 
arches recessed in the outer face of it, and a moulding intro- 
duced over them, and small corbelling at the angles, in imita- 
tion of Early English work, but all executed in brick and 
plaster. This is probably of the time of Charles I., when the 
tower was rebuilt. The dark space between these two walls 
has long been called “ Purgatory,” because it was used as 
a bone-house. The wall above them has been rebuilt in the 
vilest modern. brick-work, with windows of the “ glorious 
Georgian era,” (as our grandmothers called it,) but the 
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jambs of the Perpendicular windows have been suffered to 
remain. 

- The history of this church and of the religious community 
which possessed it has been given so fully and in such minute 
detail by Mr. Hugo, that there is no need of my occupying 
your time with many remarks on this part of the subject. 
The founder was Rahere®, who, it is said, had led a sinful life 
in his youth but had repented of it; and to prove his new- 
born piety and zeal, according to the fashion of his age, he 
made a pilgrimage to Rome to visit the spot where the Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul are said to have been martyred. On his 
way home, another Apostle, St. Bartholomew, appeared to him 
in a dream, and directed him, in expiation of his sins, to found 
a priory of canons of the Order of St. Augustine, and a hospital ‘, 
in some swampy meadows in the neighbourhood of London, 
called Smethefelde, then the place of public execution and of 
great shows 8, 

The hospital, which was originally only an adjunct to the 
Priory, is now a great hospital, but it has become so from re- 
taining its endowments from Henry VIII, and Edward VI., and 
being placed under the care and management of the Lord Mayor 
and London authorities, and much increased by them and 
the public. The priory which formed part of the same esta- 
blishment was unfortunately sold by Henry VIII. for a thou- 
sand pounds, and abolished, instead of being converted into 
an establishment of surgeons and nurses for the hospital, as 
it might have been with great advantage. 

The buildings of the priory having, by this gross abuse of 
power, become private property, were gradually destroyed, as 
we have seen 4, 





* See note at the end of this lecture. 

‘ The manuscript in the British Museum runs thus :—“ This treatise shall ex- 
press the wonderful, and of celestial counsel, gracious foundation of our holy 
place, called the Priory of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, and of the Hospital 
of old time belonging to the same.” 

* In Smithfield the Lord Mayor Walworth afterwards earned the dagger in 
the city shield. 

* It was the custom in the middle ages to denounce a special curse upon all those 
who should hereafter apply to private use property that had once been consecrated 
and set apart to the glory of God and the use of His Church. This curse was that 
the eldest son of the holder of such consecrated property should never arrive at 
years of maturity, or succeed to his father’s property, There are persons who be- 
lieve that this peculiar curse still attaches to the families who have grown rich on, 

Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXV, 3B* 2 
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The church is said to have been founded in 1123, in the 
time of King Henry I., Pope Calixtus II., William (Corbell, or 
Corboyle,) Archbishop of Canterbury, and Richard (of Beau- 
vais) Bishop of London, who consecrated the eastern part 
and shortly afterwards the cemetery’. Three Greeks of 
noble family, probably merchants from Byzantium, or pos- 
sibly monks, as they are said to have been in search of the 
relics of saints, are also said to have visited the spot, and 
prostrating themselves on the ground worshipped God and 
prophesied the future importance of this hospital. The re- 
markable circumstance of the presence of these Greek princes 
at the foundation of this English hospital and priory, opens 
a wide field for probable conjectures. 

At that period, Byzantium was still the centre of the fine 
arts, including the art of stone-carving or sculpture, which 
had taken refuge there during the anarchy which prevailed 
over the greater part of Europe in the ninth and tenth cen; 
turies. Although the eleventh century was one of great pro- 
gress and development, it is probable that Byzantium was still 
in advance of other parts of Europe at the time this church 
was built. The lines of commerce which had been established 
from that centre to the most remote districts for conveying the 
produce of the East to Western Europe, were carried inland as 
far as practicable, and over the hills, in order to avoid the 
pirates who infested the northern seas and inlets. The Medi- 
terranean was still protected by the galleys which formed the 
naval police of the Byzantine empire, and the products of the 
East in their progress westward for the English markets were 
conveyed to Narbonne or other ports at the foot of the Pyrenees 
by that sea, and thence by way of Perigueux and Limoges, 
crossing the Loire at Angers, and so to the ports of Normandy. 
This ancient route of Eastern commerce continued to be used 
for a long period, and may still be traced by the line of fine 
churches, and Mr. Scott has pointed out that the Byzantine in- 
fluence may be traced on this route, even as far as in some 





the spoils of the Church, and some curious instances were collected by Sir Henry 
Spelman. His work was republished a few years since with additional examples 
brought down to our own day. I am not aware whether the family of Sir Richard 
Rich was one of these; nor whether the present owners of the property in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Close have experienced this effect. 

' Respecting the exact date see note at the end of this lecture. There is some 
contradiction in the authorities as to the exact year. 
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churches in Normandy. The Byzantine princes who were pre- 
sent at the ceremony of the foundation of St. Bartholomew’s 
probably travelled by this route,—did they bring any knowledge 
of architecture with them? and were they consulted by the foun- 
der? Some persons fancy that Byzantine influence may be traced 
in the slightly domical vaults of the aisles, and the horse-shoe 
arches which separate them, but they appear to me to be of the 
usual Anglo-Norman character. These are the earliest parts 
of the building, and may safely be assigned to the date of the 
original fabric, between the foundation in 1103* (?) or 1128 (?) 
and the granting of the royal charter in 1133, when Rahere 
himself had become the first prior of his new foundation. 
During the first few years it is probable that the choir had 
been completed and opened for service, and some of the do- 

- mestic buildings had been completed sufficiently for the canons 
to be able to reside there, though they would probably be in- 
complete; the nave would be left to a subsequent period, when 
funds were available for that purpose. It does not appear to 
have been built until the thirteenth century, or at least not 
finished, as the beautiful entrance doorway is clearly of that 
period; and there are remains of some fine Early English 
work in the fragment of the south aisle of the nave which 
remains, sufficient to indicate that there was a lofty Early 
English nave. 

The triforium arcade, or blind-story, of the choir is some- 
what later in character than the aisles, but belongs to the 
original work; there is not more than ten years difference in 
style between them. The roof has been destroyed. The clear- 
story has been so much altered that it may almost be said to 
be destroyed; it seems to have been originally Early English, 
as shewn by the passage in the thickness of the walls passing 
across the sill of each window, which was only stopped up 
about thirty years ago. The arches of this passage may still be 
seen, of that peculiar form now called by the appropriate name 
of the shouldered arch, being exactly of the form of a man’s 
shoulders, with his head cut off; it is not strictly an arch at 
all, but a flat lintel carried on corbels; still the name is one 
easily remembered, and therefore useful. This peculiar form 
is common in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, rare 












k See note at the end of this lecture. 
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in the twelfth, and scarcely met with at all in the fifteenth. 
These windows have been altered in the fifteenth century; the 
arch-mouldings and dripstone belong to that period, but the 
jambs with the passage through them must be earlier. There 
never could have been a vault over the central space, nor was 
one intended or likely at that period. The builders did not 
arrive at sufficient skill or courage to carry a vault over so 
wide a space until after the middle of the twelfth century. 
Had a vault been intended at a later time, buttresses to carry 
it would have been provided. 

The central tower was not square, the arches across the choir 
and nave being wider than the others and round-headed ; those 
of the two transepts are narrower and are pointed. The same 
arrangement occurs in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, and 
other churches of the period of transition, about 1180; the 
mouldings also agree with that character, shewing that the 
choir only was finished in the first instance, the transepts, 
the tower, and the nave following in order as funds came in. 
The central tower must have been altered, if not rebuilt, in the 
fifteenth century, as the corbels of the arch of the north 
transept have been inserted, or reworked with Perpendicular 
mouldings. The richly-ornamented arched panels at the angles 
of the tower of transition Norman work are merely orna- 
mental to fill up the space left void by the spandrels, and 
they are of the same age as the small sunk panels filled with 
Early English foliage by the side of them. Whether the 
choir was originally separated by a solid wall at the west 
end or not is doubtful, but that was a common arrange- 
ment in monastic churches, as Mr. Freeman has shewn!; 
the choir of the monks was often quite independent of the 
nave for the parishioners. It is expressly stated in the grant 
of Henry VIII. that the parishioners always “had their parish 
church, and enough remained,” &c.™ St. Bartholomew-the- 
Less was the chapel to the hospital, and served by a canon from 
the priory. Such a parochial chapel was usually by the side of 
the entrance-gatehouse of an abbey, as at Peterborough, Mal- | 
ling, Abingdon, and many others, 





1 Gent. Maa., July, 1860, p. 66 et seq. 
™ Stow makes a distinction between the old parish church [the nave] which 
was pulled down, and the choir which was granted in its place. (Survey, p. 421.) 
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The one bay of the nave which remains is valuable to us in 
several ways, it appears to have been the only bay that was 
built in the Norman period, in order to support the central 
tower now destroyed, and the work was then carried on in the 
Early English style of the thirteenth century. Of this period 
the two clear-story windows have been fortunately preserved, 
as models from which to restore the others. They are rather 
late in the Early English style, each of two lights, with a circle 
in the head belonging to the best period of the art, and the 
tooth-moulding is used as a stringcourse under them. 

The present tower, I need hardly say, is of brick, of the time 
of Charles I., with some old materials used up in it". The date 
of 1628 is given in the inscription. The old central tower 
of ‘‘ stone and wood,”’ that is, of stone with a wooden roof, was 
taken down at that time, and the present tower built on the 
one bay that remains of the south aisle of the nave. It is so 
hideous that I think it must have been altered in the Georgian 
era; nothing so hideous as this was likely to be built in the 
time of Charles I., when good taste had not entirely died out. 

The tomb in memory of the founder, on the north side of the 
altar, is part of a chantry chapel of the time of Richard II., 
which occupied part of the north aisle behind the early Per- 
pendicular screen in which this tomb is inserted. This was 
the chantry of Roger de Walden, Bishop of London, who died 
in 1406°. 

On the opposite side of the choir is an oriel window project- 
ing from the triforium, with the well-known rebus of Prior 





» The “steeple” was pulled down to its very foundation in 1628, “and a new 
one rebuilded of brick and freestone, and very richly and fairly finished. Also 
the east aisle and some other parts very defective, were repaired and beautified at 
the cost and charges of the parishioners. The charge of this year, 1633, amount- 
ing to £698 and upwards. Richard Glover, Richard Toppin, Churchwardens.”— 
Stow’s Survey, p. 238. 

° “Upon his monument this epitaph was inlaid in brass :—‘ Hic jacet Rogerus 
de Walden, Episcopus Londinensis, qui, cum in utraque fortund plurimum labo- 
ravit, ex hac vita migravit 2 die Novem., Ann. Dom. 1406. 

‘ Vir, cultor verus Domini, jacet intra Rogerus 
Walden, fortuna cui nunquam steterat una. 
Nune requiem tumuli Deus omnipotens dedit illi, 
Gaudet et in ceelis, plaudet ubi quisque fidelis.’” 
Weever, Fun. Mon., p. 434. 


This Bishop was Archbishop of Canterbury, but was superseded by Arundel, 
Henry the Fourth’s Archbishop: the latter, with more than usual liberality, 
obtained after a short time the bishopric of London for his rival Walden. 
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Bolton (a bolt in a tun) carved in front of it. This must have 
been the front of a seat made in the triforium, like the royal 
seat of the time of Henry VIII. in the choir of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and had a communication with the prior’s 
house behind it. The founder’s tomb has also been attributed 
to Prior Bolton, but the work is quite different from his oriel, 
and considerably earlier. 

The Report which has been made by the architects and 
freely circulated, with the plan attached to it, renders it quite 
unnecessary for me to enter into any further details; and I can 
only hope that I have not wearied you, and that by calling 
attention to the especial interest which attaches to this vener- 
able fragment of a once important establishment, I may have 
succeeded in arousing the spirit of an Englishman, among some 
of my auditors who are able to act upon a good impulse, and 
will not allow it to rest, but will prove the continuance of that 
spirit by aiding in this restoration. 

In the city of Dublin a worthy citizen, Mr. Guinness, the well- 
known brewer, has undertaken and carried on for some years 
the entire restoration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and the re- 
moval of the houses which blocked up the east end, at his own 
sole expense, and if public rumour does not exaggerate, at the 
cost of not less than £120,000. Is there no citizen of London 
who possesses one-tenth part of the public spirit and good taste 
of this liberal Dublin gentleman? The state of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral ten years ago, disgraceful as it was to the city of 
Dublin, was not half so disgraceful as the state of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Smithfield, now is to the city of London. 

During the last ten years the city of Paris has expended no 
less than £500,000 on the restoration and bringing into view 
of the churches and other public buildings of Paris, which are 
rightly considered in France as historical monuments of the 
glory of the country and the nation. The state of the public 
buildings of Paris ten years ago was not half so disgraceful 
as that of the public buildings, the historical monuments of 
London, now is. Has not the city of London a tenth part of 
the public spirit and good taste of the city of Paris? 


I am indebted to T. Hayter Lewis, Esq., architect, for the excellent 
drawings which illustrate this lecture. 
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W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., has favoured me with the follow- 
ing interesting note respecting Rahere, the founder of the 
priory, and the real date of foundation. 


Among the companions of Hereward who defended the Isle of Ely 
against William the Conqueror in 1070, were four preclarissimé 
milites named Ulric. They were distinguished as Ulric the White, 
Ulric the Black, Ulric surnamed “ Gruga” (from some kind of beast), 
and the fourth, in whom we are more particularly interested, called 
“ Rahere,” or the Heron. The reasons for two of the surnames are 
given in the De Gestis Herwardi. That of Rahere arose from an 
adventure at the bridge of ‘‘ Wrokesham,” where he rescued four inno- 
cent persons from Norman executioners, who, at first sight, had sup- 
posed him to be only a heron”. As Rahere succeeded in “ frightening 
the guards”’ before he attacked them, we may assume that he was not 
merely disguised, as was usual in Anglo-Saxon strategy, but had 
some additional contrivance to terrify Norman soldiers. Was this 
Rahere the “man of singular and pleasant wit” who afterwards 
founded the priory and hospital of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield? 
Authorities differ as to the date of the foundation. Stow gives it 
as “1102, in the third year of the reign of Henry the First,” and the 
frequently quoted Liber fundationis ecclesie et prioratus S. Bar- 
tholomai (Cotton MSS. Vesp. B. ix.) as 1123; yet this latter authority 
adds, “‘ when Henry the First was 30 years of age, and about the third 
year of his reign,” thereby contradicting its previous date, and so far 
agreeing with Stow. The editors of Dugdale’s Monasticon (Cayley, 
Bandinel, and Ellis) regret not having “ been so fortunate as to meet 
with a register of St. Bartholomew’s priory,” and quote this manuscript 
without comment upon the discrepancy in the dates. The article is not 
written with their usual care, for they say ‘ Rahere is supposed to have 
lived till 1213,” yet the manuscript states that he died in 1143, and 
that, about a year after, he was succeeded in the priory by Thomas, 
Canon of St. Osyth. Malcolm? quotes the manuscript in his Londi- 
nium Redivivum, as a “ beautifully poetic legend,” but without naming 
its age. The Latin original is of the fifteenth century, and the trans- 
lation of still later date. No earlier writings are therein cited. The sole 





} » “Et istius socius fuit quidam Uuluricus Rahere, vel Ardea, inde sic cog- 
nominatus quoniam ad pontem de Wrokesham quadam vice erat, ubi adducti sunt 
4 fratres, innocenter damnati ut crucifigerentur: carnificibus perterritis quod di- 
cebant eum esse ardeam, ad invicem illudentes illum; pro quo enim innocentes 
viriliter erepti sunt, et inimici eorum nonnulli occisi.”—De Gestis Herwardi 
Sazonis, c.19. Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary gives “ Hragra, a heron.” 

4 Malcolm makes a new king of England, “ William Rothy.” The manuscript 
has “ William Nothy ;” a curious translation of Willielmi nothi,—‘ William the 
bastard.’ 
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authority is tradition (sicut accepimus a senioribus nostris), and the 
object of the manuscript seems to have been rather to give an account 
of dreams, and of miraculous appearances and cures, than of mere 
mundane history. 

If Stow’s dates be correct (and we may suppose that he had some 
better authority than these monkish legends) there is great probability 
that Rahere the defender of Ely and Rahere the founder of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s are one and the same person. Surnames were not hereditary 
in those days, and it is not very probable that this peculiar name should 
have been given to another. Supposing then that Rahere was twenty- 
eight years of age when in Ely, he would have been sixty when he 
founded the hospital, and might well have lived twenty or twenty-five 
years longer. Both accounts make him to have been a man of very 
cheerful disposition, and, according to the old song, “the merry heart 
lives long-a.” Perhaps, after all, 1123 was the date of the completion, 
and not of the foundation, of the priory. 

The following is Stow’s account in his “ Annales of England,” under 
the year 1102 (edit. 1592, pp. 186, 187) :— 

“This yeere the Priorie and hospital of S. Bartholomew in Smithfield was begun 
to be founded by Rahere (a man of singulur and pleasant wit, and therefore of many 
called the King’s jester and minstrel) in a place which before had ben a marish 
ground, a common laistaw of al ordure and filth, and the place where felons and 
other trangressors were executed. This Rahere joyned unto him a certain old man 
named Alfune, that had (not long before) builded the parish Church of S, Giles 
nigh a gate of the citie of London, then called Creeples gate. This man he used as 
a counseller and companion in his building of the Church and Hospitall, and the 
one of them, to wit Rahere, became the first Prior of that Priorie, and the other, 
to wit Alfune, became hospitaller or proctor for the poore, and went himselfe dayly 
to the shambles, and other markets, where he begged the charitie of devout people 
for their reliefe, promising to the liberall givers (alleadging testimonies of holy 
Scripture) reward at the hands of God.” 

[ With respect to the date it should be observed that such a building 
at that period would probably be quite twenty years in building, and 
the two dates may be those of the first foundation and of the consecra- 
tion of the choir (ecclesia) when completed. The earlier date is more 
consistent with the architectural character, which follows immediately 
on that of the White Tower, whereas by 1123 we might expect more 
progress to have been made, as we find at Durham, Winchester, and 
other places. On the other hand, the names of the prelates living at 
the time will only agree with that year. Calixtus II. was Pope from 
1119—1124. There was no William Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
twelfth century excepting William Corboil, 1122—1136; and Richard of 
Beauvais was Bishop of London only from 1108—1127. The probable 
explanation of the difficulty is that the choir was consecrated in 1123, 
and the other buildings not completed until 1133, the date of the 
Charter, but the work may have been begun as early as 1103.] 
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MODERN VIEWS OF OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Pror. Groree Srepnens, F.S.A. 


As all know, our heads and our homes, our high places and our 
groves, are full of idols. Vulgar errors swarm everywhere. We ex- 
plode some, but others start up in their room. Now and then, when 
they become a nuisance, we rise up manfully, wielding Thor’s hammer, 
and slash and slay to right and left; and then we have an interval 
of repose. 

English history has been troubled and perplexed by a cloud of these 
assumptions and mistakes, and it is time to see whether we cannot do 
battle with some of them. This is the more necessary as they have 
lately appeared in an attractive form, and may otherwise again become 
accepted axioms. 

Professor Worsaae has just published an elegant and eloquent com- 
pilation on the Danish Conquest of England and Normandy*. Here he 
boldly systematizes and repeats all the common dicta as to the cha- 
racter of the English state and people in olden times. Professor 
Worsaae is a champion worthy of our steel. The influence of his name 
is great. He will not object to our vindicating our own land and 
people from views which we consider to be mere libels and unfounded 
distortions. 

In this work the Danish antiquary asserts that the Angles, Jutes, 
Frisians, Saxons, and other tribes who wrested England from the 
Romanized Britons and their allies or neighbours, were Germans, not 
Scandinavians. This is contrary to all history and to all tradition. 
The “ Germani” and “ Germania” of the Latin writers meant, as well 
we know, anything, almost the same as “ Barbari” and “ Barbaria,” 
and was sometimes used by our own writers in the same sense. The 
word “Saxons” was a convenient appellation which included all sorts 
of clans, both Saxon (not German) and Scandinavian, while the other 
peoples who took part in the conquest could not, for reasons manifold 
both geographical and political, be in any sense “Saxons,” still less 
Germans. 

But Professor Worsaae can only make this assertion by the help of 
yet another, still more reckless—by rejecting the testimony of all our 
annals and of ail tradition both in England and Scandinavia. He 
announces that English history from the fifth century downwards to 
@ point not named is mere myth and fable. But because Alexander 





* “Den Danske Erobring af England og Normandiet. Ved J. J. A. Worsaae.” 
(Kjébenhavn, 1863, 418 pp., with a map.) 
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had a hanging neck, why should we all go with our chin awry? Yet 
so itis. Half the world are copiers and imitators. Because Niebuhr 
shewed, or attempted to shew, that the oldest Roman traditions, 
some five or six hundred years before any written documents, were 
fabulous, therefore everybody followed in his track and tried to prove 
that everything is a myth. We are not now allowed to believe in our 
own grandfather. In fact, I myself have long given him up, and I hope 
soon to be able to prove that my own father is, or was, or will be, 
“a fable and a myth.” This was the great mistake of Kemble, the 
English Germanizer, and of Lappenberg, the German expounder of 
English history. They advanced arguments infinitely silly and futile, 
in short awaking “‘ roars of laughter,” to prove that Hengist and Horsa 
never existed, and could not be the names of men, and that three (the 
three ships in which they and their men came over) was a “ mythical 
number,” and so on, although those same names have subsisted in the 
same district, West Scandinavia, to this very day, and although three 
ships are as good as thirty or three hundred, or four or forty, for a visit 
and a tradition of this kind. The people in the “ Mayflower” went 
over to New England in one ship. But then that is a myth, long since 
abandoned by all judicious German critics and their English echoes. 
Of course Kemble and Lappenberg have long since been ridiculed and 
shelved on these points by English scholars, but Professor Worsaae 
writes in happy ignorance of so great a heresy. The-testimony of 
Nennius (i.e. St. Gildas) to the great features of England’s occupation 
is that of a Christian and a Kymrian, an enemy of the heathen invaders, 
and yet it agrees with that of our Venerable Beda, a Christian Angle 
and the first scholar of his age. The former uses Welsh traditions and 
documents, the latter appeals to public monuments (with inscribed 
runes), written records, and the information furnished by kings and 
bishops, the very highest authorities in Church and State. The former 
flourished (4.p. 471) not fifty years from the date of the invasion of 
Kent (in 428); -the latter, who died in 735, only three or four long 
lives from the same event. Even supposing that Beda had no written 
documents, which is contrary to the fact, it is quite a mistake to test 
historical accounts by generations of thirty years. Events go down by 
lives, and by the lives of the longest livers. The statements of the 
oldest liver are handed down and onward by the oldest people, and from 
eighty to one hundred years is no extreme age for the oldest persons in 
a large district. As to the immediate descendants of the heroes and 
mighty captains who had gotten them splendid kingdoms in a new 
land, knowing nothing even of the names and deeds of their immediate 
forefathers, why the thing is absurd. A common sailor or soldier will 
often tell us about his family for two or three hundred years back. 
These chieftains had not only home, and family statements, and monu- 
2 . 
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ments, but they had carved remains and the songs and sagas of their 
people. The historical Icelandic Sagas were not written for hundreds 
of years after their composition. And memory, tradition, was something 
very different in old days, when there was little or no “literature,” to 
what it is now. We now can scarcely remember our own names, be- 
cause we know that everything is in writing or in print, and the memory 
becomes wonderfully enfeebled accordingly. Formerly people had pro- 
digious memories, and often have so still under the like circumstances, 
without referring to the well-known fact that they had officials, chiefly 
high-born men,—Scalds, Bards, Annalists, and what not,—whose duty 
it was to remember, who were highly paid for remembering, and who 
became famous and prided themselves the more they could remember. 
At page 10 Professor Worsaae adds :—‘‘ That the Angles were one 
people with the Saxons, and that they were thus a German and not 
a Scandinavian race, is indubitable from their local names, their personal 
names and their language, as well as from their graves and antiquities.” 
After all the clashings, and rivalries, and bloody wars of two thousand 
years between these said Angles and Saxons, it is certainly rather cool 
to turn round and inform us that they were one and the same people. 
But it is still more refreshing to hear, that because the Angles were 
Saxons, they therefore were Germans; for all the world knows that the 
Saxon tribes were in all things nearer to the Scandinavians than to the 
Germans, and are so still, so much so that a Saxon-speaking (Platt- 
deutsch) peasant far easier understands a Dane than a German (High- 
German). But this desperate paradox is as recklessly supported. They 
had, forsooth, the same names and language. This is intelligence in- 
deed. We never before heard of any one who knew what the names 
and dialects of the manifold and variously-speaking Scandinavian and 
Saxon peoples were in the third and fourth, and fifth and sixth ages 
after Christ, how far they agreed and how far they differed. At that 
early period the differences could not be very great; they are not so 
even now in their great features. So of their graves and antiquities. 
Such things agree and differ in every province of the same land, from 
the many tribes and tribal customs, and nothing is idler than to fix 
“ nationality” from the accidental finds in half-a-dozen graves, of whose 
diggers and occupants we know nothing. The whole argument from 
the graves, repeated further on by Professor Worsaae, is a great mis- 
take. We simply deny his assertion that nothing has been found in the 
Kentish graves similar to the remains in Scandinavia. On the contrary, 
the Inventorium Sepulchrale of Faussett and other works offer very 
many striking examples of absolute identity. As we have said, such 
things agree and differ everywhere, and we might as well say that 
Denmark was ‘‘ German” as Kent, if we are merely to follow the many 
features of greater or less resemblance in the “‘ graves and antiquities.” 
Gant, Mac, Vor. CCXV, 3D 
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But we are also told that the Angles and other tribes in England 
were a base and demoralized people, and that they therefore fell before 
the “ Danish” invaders of the ninth and following centuries; while the 
latter are described as a noble and chivalrous race, the source of every- 
thing good in our national character. 

To this we answer, that these invading hordes were not “ Danes.” 
They were chiefly Scandinavians, adventurers from all the High-Northern 
lands, but also from other quarters. This is plain from all the details 
in our original historical materials. That the ‘‘ Danes” in some places 
predominated is very true ; but the name “Dane,” like that of “Saxon,” 
as having become better known, was often indiscriminately used, just 
as ‘“ Northman,” “Norman,” “Goth,” ‘ Frank” (still used in the 
Mediterranean for all Europeans), and so many others. Instead of 
a thousand citations we will take one, from an excellent writer, Florence 
of Worcester. Usually he confines himself to the general expressions 
* Pagani,” “ Barbari,” “Dani ;” but 4d Chron. Ap., an. 867 (Deirorum), 
he distinctly specifies what he means, and we there have :—“ A paganis, 
videlicet Danis, Norreganis, Suavis, Goutis, et quarundam aliarum 
nationum populis”—(“ by the pagans, that is the Danes, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Goths and Jutlanders [of Scandinavia, for there were no other 
Goths in England at this period], and several other folk-clans’’). 

Next we assert, and we defy contradiction, that these matchless 
“ Danes,” who so easily swept away the “ demoralized” Anglo-Saxons, 
were in no way superior to the clans they attacked. They were cruel, 
bloody ruffians, and threw England back some centuries, in spite of all 
their efforts after they had become Christians, that is, “base and de- 
moralized.” They were mercenary to a degree, were little troubled 
with conscience of any kind, as little as pirates and buccaneers in any 
age, were guilty of every crime—infanticide, rape, murder, burnings-in, 
the slaughter of old men, and women, and children, polygamy, and 
a thousand more such heroic virtues. True they were hardy and brave, 
but so were the English, who were equally of Northern descent with 
themselves. By necessity they were more used to the sea. Panics 
often seized the English, but panics also seized the “ Danes” often 
enough in their own lands; and, as we all know, a famous and gallant 
Scandinavian race was once governed by a dog, set over them by 
a tyrant. The ‘“ Danes” were usually successful simply because they 
were the more numerous and the attacking party. Wherever they 
could land in force against a small commune, in a country broken up 
into a hundred small kingdoms, and earldoms, and folkdoms, isolated 
and disunited, they gained the victory. Of course they did. So should 
we or anybody to-morrow under the like circumstances. And English 
victory was of no avail, for the English soldiers had fallen; but fresh 
troops of savage marauders landed and hounded the few survivors to 
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death. "Wherever there was a chance for the natives they fought as 
well as the pagans, nay, they often defeated these ‘invincible Danes” 
with immense slaughter. Exactly the same thing took place in Scan- 
dinavia itself. For several centuries the Scandinavian states, or parts 
of them, for they were as little united as England, were continually 
changing hands. They fell into the power of any adventurer, “royal” 
or not, from within the same land or from a sister kingdom or pro- 
vince, who could gather a fleet and army, concentrate his efforts, and 
strike a heavy blow on one spot. And as to “demoralization,” the 
Scandinavian annals give melancholy pictures of this from the old 
times, all the middle age through, down to the Reformation and after. 
Truly these writers should not throw stones. They and we all live in 
glass houses. The simple fact is, that the incessant waves of North- 
men which broke and dashed with such fury on the coasts of Gaul, and 
Britain, and elsewhere in the ninth and tenth centuries were, and ought 
to be called, the last Folk-wandering, the last swell of that same wonder- 
ful shaking of the nations in the North which had cast such endless 
swarms of adventurers over all the Roman empire, and which had so 
largely remodeled Europe. The bloody wars for unity in Scandinavia, 
which ended in melting the whole into three kingdoms— Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, scattered away and drove to other lands whole 
populations of warlike and reckless heathen pirates and emigrants, 
They fell like locusts on the South and West, and there was, for the 
moment, no resisting them. 

But we are again informed that “ the demoralized English” sold their 
own people into slavery, and even into heathen slavery. They did so 
not unfrequently. They were chips of the old block, often still Chris- 
tians only in name. But the very same thing took place regularly 
among the high-minded Northmen. They too sold their kin and neigh- 
bours, war-prisoners and debt-prisoners,—for debt at this period every- 
where ended in slavery,—to anybody that would buy them, and these 
Scandinavian slaves crowded the slave-markets of all the nearest lands. 
The point and plot of many a Saga turns on this very fact. And, in 
those wild times, how could it be otherwise? Even now, what deeds of 
lust and blood are continually perpetrated among ourselves, half-hidden 
by the film and gloss of our so-called civilization ! 

Professor Worsaae says that Normandy was altogether or chiefly 
“Danish,” and consequently that its offshoots and conquests were so 
too. This is altogether gratuitous. It is contrary to all evidence and 
tradition. Everywhere in his reasonings and combinations for “ Danes” 
we must read Scandinavians and others. They were mostly Nor- 
wegians and Danes. The Swedes were more numerous in the East, 
that is, in forays against Russia and Finland, and the southern shores 
of the Baltic. As to William’s army being exclusively or chiefly 
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“Danish,” nothing is more unwarranted. We are expressly told in the 
old books that they were adventurers from all quarters—free lances, 
soldiers of fortune, roving bands and recruits levied from all the islands 
and coasts reached by his emissaries or attracted by the smell of 
plunder, The blessing of the Pope cast a dim halo of religion about 
this army of cut-throats, but it did not alter its character. They were 
not even Normans, large numbers of them, and if they had they would 
not have been ‘‘ Danes.” The settlers in Normandy had no women 
with them, and in one generation the Scandinavian mother-tongue was 
nearly forgotten. They spoke French—“ Anglo-Norman ;” and by inter- 
marriage and intermixture the ruling classes were as much “ Danes” as 
we are now in England. So much for all the high-flown phrases used 
by Professor Worsaae about these wonderful “Danes.” They were 
substantially Frenchmen, but with provincial peculiarities and qualities. 
But powerful as the invading host was, and marshalled as it was, and 
under such a leader,—like Napoleon, talented, and selfish, and relentless, 
—such an attack could not but succeed, taking place as it did—the 
gallant English King having just lost the flower of his troops in a great 
victory gained against his brother and the Norwegian King. Of course 
the leaders and picked men against whom Harald fought were Nor- 
mans, and of course they had certain advantages, personal, military, and 
political. It was the will of God that a new element should be added 
to the already largely composite character of the English nation. We 
may have gained some good blood from it, but we paid a desperately 
high price for the same, and have no desire to repeat the process. 

Among other curious arguments to prove what is “ Danish” and 
what not in England, Professor Worsaae remarks that thorp is an in- 
tensely Danish name of places, and that it is immensely common in the 
Dane-law (north and east of Watling Street), but that it does not occur 
in the “Saxon” provinces. This is a good example how careful we 
should be in such reasonings. The fact is, that such words as the 
tun (‘town,’ ‘homestead’) and thorp cited by Professor Worsaae are 
common to all the Scandinavo-Germanic lands. If any one word is 
more universal than another among the Saxon and Germanic peoples it 
is just this thorp. But just therefore it ought to abound in the ‘‘ Saxon” 
provinces in England. If not there, then these Saxons were not 
Saxons. If common in the Dane-law, then its inhabitants were Saxons 
or Germans. The truth is that thorp is frequently found in Kemble’s 
Old-English Charters in the ‘‘Saxon” provinces. It would have been 
a miracle if it had not. So with most of the other words pointed out 
as “decisive” of race. They were common to Northmen, Saxons, and 
Germans, or at least to Angles and the other Scandinavian tribes. 

To recapitulate. Can anything be more preposterous than the com- 
mon assertion, that the mere fact of a certain amount of innocent, if not 
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actually beneficial, Christianity and civilization should have changed the 
Northmen who occupied England in the fifth and sixth centuries into 
cowards and vagabonds in the ninth and tenth ? 

Can we not all see that the second Scandinavian irruption in the 
ninth and tenth centuries was successful, because England had no 
chance, broken up as it was into numberless petty and rival clans ? 
And afterwards, what nation could stand under such leaders as Ethelred 
the Unready and his miserable crew? . 

But these same “ gallant” and “immaculate,” and “ heathen” and 
“Christian” Danes, if Danes they were, in the Dane-law suffered the 
very same defeats and misfortunes from similar inroads, and were as 
easily smashed and subdued by the Norman William. And the Nor- 
mans themselves were continually defeated on their own soil. 

All these assertions, then, are mere historical trifling and groundless 
boasting. 

This being the case, Professor Worsaae’s book is, in our opinion, 
a failure. It goes on false assumptions, and is a mere panegyric of 
Denmark, which at that time did not exist as a united power. Still the 
work is so lively and entertaining, and contains so much instruction, 
that we heartily recommend it to the careful perusal of our readers— 
for doubtless it will soon be given them in an English dress. 





TemPLe or Jupiter Urrus.—An archeological discovery of great interest 
has recently been made on the Bosphorus by Dr. Millengen, one of our most 
eminent local physicians and savants. On the second promontory of the 
strait from its Black Sea mouth, on the Asiatic side, which is familiar to our 
local readers as that crowned with the picturesque remains of the old Genoese 
fort, this gentleman some weeks ago discovered the ruins of the ancient and 
classic temple of Jupiter Urius, which Gibbon wrongly places lower down on 
the site of the present Castle of Asia. A short preliminary tracing of the 
foundation having convinced Dr. Millengen that his discovery satisfied all 
the conditions of the topography of Strabo, Herodotus, and the other old 
writers who describe this famous Chalcedonian shrine, he communicated with 
the authorities of the British Museum, and offered to conduct a series of ex- 
cavations at its cost and on its behalf. The proposal was readily accepted, 
and Sir Henry Bulwer was instructed by Earl Russell to request the necessary 
permission from the Porte. This, however, the latter has declined to give, 
but it has generously offered to execute the excavations at its own cost, under 
the immediate direction of Dr. Millengen. Classical antiquaries may there- 
fore expect some very interesting results from this discovery of our country- 
man, than whom no one is more competent to make the most of it in every 
interest of scholarly archwology.—Levant Herald, 





THE “TOWER EARL” OF DESMOND. 
A Cuarter or Secret Intsn History. 


Tae Desmond branch of the Geraldines has supplied to the ‘‘ Romance 
of the Peerage’? many of its most striking episodes. Few of them are 
more curious than that of the so-called ‘‘ Tower Earl,” sometimes also 
styled ‘‘Queen’s Earl,” of Desmond. A most interesting series of 
documents, published some months since* from the original papers in 
the State Paper Office and in the Carewe manuscripts at Lambeth, has 
thrown an unexpected light upon the private history, hitherto very im- 
perfectly understood, of this ill-starred youth—one of the many political 
puppets moved by the great master of statecraft, Sir Robert Cecil. The 
story, as unfolded in these papers, forms so curious a chapter of the 
secret history of the ancient relations between the English and Irish 
races in Ireland, that we are sure an outline of the leading facts will 
prove no less interesting to the general reader than instructive to the 
historical student. 

In order that the position and claims of the Tower Earl of Desmond 
may be fully understood, a brief genealogical explanation is necessary. 
James Fitzgerald, the ‘‘ Tower Earl of Desmond,” was the son of Gerald, 
who is popularly reckoned as the sixteenth Earl of Desmond. This 
Gerald was the child of the second marriage of his father, James, the 
fifteenth Earl. James, however, had an elder son, named Thomas Roe, 
or Red Thomas, by a former wife, whom he had put away on the con- 
venient plea of near consanguinity. He had at the same time declared 
her son illegitimate ; but Thomas Roe, notwithstanding this act of his 
father, was recognised as legitimate by the Crown, and had actually been 
summoned to the third Parliament of Philip and Mary as Earl of Des- 
mond; but with the clan of Desmond the will of the old Earl, James, 
disinheriting Thomas Roe, had more weight than the Parliamentary 
recognition of his title, and Gerald was by them acknowledged as the 
legitimate Earl. Accordingly, Gerald maintained himself at the head 
of his clan till the year 1583, when he fell in the well-known rebellion 
of that year, which led to the attainting of his title and the forfeiture to 
the Crown of all his vast estates, which, to the amount of 600,000 acres, 
were divided among English settlers, 

At the time of his father’s death, James, the subject of this narrative, 
was in his thirteenth year. He had been born in England under hap- 
pier auspices, and the Queen herself had condescended to become his 
godmother ; but, on the news of his father’s rebellion, his person had 
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been secured, and he had since remained a close prisoner in the Tower. 
As the title had been attainted, he was known simply as James Fitz- 
gerald, or, in the curious orthography of the only memorial of the first 
years of his imprisonment which has been preserved,—the long series 
of apothecary’s bills which chronicle his early maladies,—‘“ Mr. James 
Garolde.” 

It will be remembered, however, that the claim of James’s father 
to the title of Earl of Desmond was by no means plain. The heir of his 
father’s elder brother, Thomas Roe, was still alive. Now Thomas Roe, 
although declared illegitimate by his father and set aside by his father’s 
will, was, by every principle of English law, the true heir of the title 
and the estates. The plea of consanguinity, on which, with the semi- 
barbarous licence of the age, the Earl had chosen to repudiate his first 
wife, even if it were juridically established, did not suffice by the Eng, 
lish law to dissolve the marriage ; and although Gerald, the son of the 
second marriage, had succeeded in enforcing the submission of his clan 
and in securing the acquiescence of the English Government, which had 
little interest in undertaking to champion the claim of his feeble rival, 
James FitzThomas, nevertheless it is impossible to doubt that this 
very James FitzThomas was, in law and justice, the true Earl of Des. 
mond. The bold and clear-sighted chieftain, Hugh O’Neill, then in the 
first flush of his celebrated and successful expedition into Munster, was 
not slow to perceive the advantage to his cause which might be derived 
from the assistance of James FitzThomas’s claim; and one of his ear- 
liest proceedings, on reaching the Desmond country, was to summon 
James FitzThomas into his presence, and to offer him the alternative of 
assuming at once the title of Earl of Desmond, or of making way for 
his younger brother, who was ready to assert the claim, and whom 
O’Neill was prepared to support with all his power. The early career 
of James FitzThomas had been of a nature to break his spirit and to 
dull his ambitious aspirings. With a firm consciousness of his own 
right, he had been overawed by the vigour and determination of his 
more daring uncle, Gerald; nor had he ventured, till the fall of that 
uncle, to take any steps for the vindication of his inheritance. Un- 
happily for his hopes of success, a numerous and powerful party at 
court had a deep interest in his exclusion. The crowd of English 
“undertakers,” among whom the forfeited Desmond estates had been 
parcelled out, held these grants, of course, solely in defect of his title, 
If Thomas Roe, his father, were the true Earl of Desmond, then the 
attainted rebel, Gerald, had been but an usurper. The attainder could 
only affect the person of Gerald himself. It could not have any effect 
upon the estates, which were rightfully another’s and had been held by 
Gerald without a true title; and if the attainder of Gerald failed to 
touch the Desmond inheritance, what became of the grants which had 
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been made upon the presumed forfeiture of that inheritance to the 
Crown, and of the needy adventurers who had flocked in at the first 
intelligence of this rich prey, and among whom the Desmond acres had 
been prodigally parcelled out ? 

It will easily be understood, therefore, that the modest petition of 
James FitzThomas, accustomed through a dependant childhood to look 
upon his claim as hopelessly overruled, had met with but little favour at 
the court. Far from the forfeited lands being restored at his demand, 
even the slender fragment of these paternal lands which had escaped 
confiscation, and had been allotted to him during the life of Earl Gerald, 
was already coveted by those who had shared in the larger spoils of his 
uncle; and the helpless youth, baffled for years even in the modest 
expectation from the justice of England which he permitted himself to 
entertain, was but too well prepared by misfortune and despair to accept 
without hesitation the offer of the impetuous and hitherto successful 
northern chieftain. He assumed the title of Earl of Desmond, and is 
still known in popular tradition, no less than in history, as the “ Sugan 
Earl’’—the “ Earl of Straw.” 

The claim of the Sugan Earl, if not enthusiastically supported, had 
met at least a general acquiescence from the Irish party. At one time 
he was able to take the field with eight thousand men in his following; 
Florence MacCarthy, with an equally powerful train, was but waiting 
the opportunity to join his forces; and the insurrection in Munster had 
begun to assume so formidable proportions, that the President, Sir 
George Carewe, made no secret, in his communications with Cecil, of 
his fears for the stability of the English power in that province. 

This preliminary explanation will furnish a clue to the sequel of what 
has hitherto seemed a strange and complicated story. It was at the 
crisis here described that the political expedient of which the ‘‘ Tower 
Earl” became the unwitting instrument, was suggested to Cecil by the 
straitened President of Munster. Through the long years of a sickly 
childhood and a languishing and inglorious youth, this unhappy heir of 
the Geraldines had been kept a close prisoner in the Tower. The 
earliest notice of him supplied by the State Papers is the letter of the 
Earl of Leicester to his father, June 17, 1573, accepting him, while 
still a child, in the name of the Queen, into special patronage, in com- 
pliance with his father’s request; nor is he further mentioned until, 
after his father’s death, the Lords Justices of Ireland, in whose hands 
he was a prisoner, fearing the responsibility of a prisoner of “so 
great charge,” and recollecting that “ manie escapes have been made 
hearhense,” petition, July 9, 1584, to have him removed into the 
Tower of London. From this date until the year 1600 he was de- 
tained in close confinement. During all these years he does not him- 
self appear to have made any sign, if we except a single most piteous 
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letter to Cecil, June 17, 1593, when he had been nine years a prisoner 
in the Tower, and, in his own bitter words, “‘only by being born the 
unfortunate son of a faulty father, had never since his infancy breathed 
out of prison.” But the accounts laid before the Privy Council by the 
authorities of the Tower, a few of which have been preserved, offer 
a glimpse of his melancholy history. Alas, almost the only record of 
these weary years of the heir of Desmond is the long string of apothe- 
cary’s bills, stretching from 1588 down to at least 1596, and comprising 
medicaments for almost every “ill that flesh is heir to.” Two or three 
other items, it is true, appear; as ‘‘ his diett and other chardges ;’’ the 
“wadges of his scholemaster ;” the “‘dyet of his servaunt;” “fewell 
and lights,” &c. But the weight of the “chardges,” both in their 
number and in the time over which they extend, lies in those of the 
“surgion’’ and the “ apotecarye.” It would be tedious, although it 
certainly is also instructive, to go through this curious list of “ plaisters 
for the backe ;” “linyments for the side ;” a “‘ quilte for the head ;” 
“acornes and barberys for a stich;” “perfumed lossenges for the 
eares ;” “julips for the lyver ;” “fomentacons for the stomack ;” 
“oyntment for the syde;”’ besides innumerable “ pilles,” “ syrops,” 
“ consurves,” “ pourgations,” “ cordyall drinkes,” and all the other de- 
vices of the old-fashioned pharmacopeia. It will be enough to say 
that the entries would appear to imply, from the prisoner’s childhood 
upwards, a state of health such as to render it difficult to imagine how 
he was even kept alive till the period at which he first figures in 
public affairs. 

For a time had at length come when the hitherto neglected and for- 
gotten youth might be made to play an important part in the politics of 
his hereditary country, and to render a valuable service to English in- 
terests in Ireland. The greatest cause of alarm for Sir George Carewe 
in the aspect of the Munster rebellion in 1600, lay in the expected 
junction of the Geraldines and MacCarthys under their respective chiefs, 
Florence MacCarthy and the newly-acknowledged “Sugan Earl.”” Now 
Carewe well knew that the Sugan Earl had been accepted by his clan 
solely in default of the long-imprisoned and almost-forgotten heir of 
their great idol, the Earl Gerald, whose memory was held sacred as 
that of a martyr to the national cause; and he believed that, if that 
heir were but restored to his country and reinstated in his rank, he 
would rally round him, without an effort, all the affectionate loyalty of 
the hereditary followers of Desmond. Already, while the Royal Com- 
missioners, Power and St. Ledger, held the command in Munster, Sir 
George Carewe had submitted this suggestion to Cecil; but, from the 
considerations which were detailed above, Cecil at once dismissed the 
idea. To have reinstated the heir of the attainted Earl would have 
been to have laid hands upon the rich inheritance which, through his 
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father’s attainder, had fallen to the Crown, which the Crown had long 
years ago distributed among its needy followers, and which was now the 
mainstay of English domination in Munster. Cecil did not even venture 
to mention the proposal to the Queen ; Carewe was armed, instead, with 
extraordinary powers, and hurried off to Ireland to take into his hands 
the conduct of the Government which had now become so critical. 

In assuming the command, his first step was to obtain from the 
retiring commissioners a report upon the state of the province. It was 
such as to confirm all the apprehensions which he had expressed to 
Cecil. The force at his own disposal was, it is true, larger than had 
ever before been entrusted to a President of Munster, but this fell far 
short in numbers of the native army which he was sent to encounter. 
The main strength of these native troops, too, consisted in the Desmond 
following, which was sure, in case of emergency, to receive the support, 
although yet not positively declared, of the MacCarthy. True to the 
traditionary policy of Divide et impera, Carewe, in the actual pre- 
sence of the crisis, reverted still more earnestly to the counsel which 
he had already, while in London, urged upon the Secretary. In 
a most characteristic letter, he confesses to Cecil that the task which 
has been imposed upon him may almost be said to be impossi- 
ble; and declares that he “verylie beleves all the treasure of Eng- 
land will be consumed in the worke, except other additions of helpe 
be ministred unto ytt.” He professes his trust that he is ‘‘in a fayre 
way towards the finishinge of it;” but he assures the Minister 
that it “will receyve some speedye and roughe impedimente, un- 
lesse his advice in sendinge of younge Desmond thither be fol- 
lowed ;” and he skilfully contrasts the character and antecedents of this 
youth, who by his long imprisonment and habits of inaction had be- 
come spiritless and amenable to authority, and who had been brought 
up in the Protestant religion, with that of the “ Countrefaict earle” (so 
he styles the ‘‘Sugan’’ Earl), who “ had been nourished in villanie and 
treason, and is the greatest piller (Tyrone excepted) thatever the Pope 
had in this kingdome.” The latter, he urges, is a known and formid- 
able foe; the former, even if he should prove a traitor, can offer no 
greater cause of alarm than “the malice of a weake rebell.” 

The concluding suggestions of Carewe in this letter are eminently 
characteristic of the time and of its policy. He advises, with an air of 
magnanimity which might at first deceive, that if the youth be sent to 
Ireland at all, he shall come as a free man, and without any mark of 
a prisoner ; and also that he shall enjoy the name and title of an earl. 
But, when he comes to the vital question of the estates, the traditional 
craft of the English colonist re-appears. He does not speak his advice 
openly, merely referring to the opinion which he had previously ex- 
pressed; but it is not hard to supply what his cautious reticence has left 
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unwritten. One thing is plain—the estates are not to follow the title; 
and there needs but little power of imagination to conceive what 
Carewe’s advice must have been, as to “what lande was most con- 
venient for the Earle to have, and least dangerous, if he should be ill- 
disposed ;” and to conjecture what course such a counsellor must have 
suggested in order “to prevent any harm the yonge Desmond might 
do, if he should prove inclined to do ill.” 

With all Elizabeth’s antipathies to the Desmond, and all her fear of 
that formidable name, the necessity of the case left her no choice but 
to acquiesce in Carewe’s proposal. It was a curious compromise be- 
tween policy and cupidity—an attempt to secure, by the cheap ex- 
pedient of a title and a name, the prestige of the Desmond influence 
among the Irishry, without at the same time depriving the English 
colonists of the substantial prizes in the Desmond lands and heritages, 
to which their sole title had been the forfeiture of that once dreaded 
name. It was an expedient similar to that which readers of Scotch 
history will remember in the “ Tulchan” bishops” of James VI. The 
young Desmond was in truth sent to Ireland as a ‘‘ Tulchan earl.” 

Still more curious is it to trace, in the correspondence now brought 
to light, the crafty devices by which the experiment was fenced round 
against the possible danger of treason or bad faith on the part of the 
unhappy youth who was selected as its instrument. It was not enough 
that he was sent under the charge, and strictly held under the surveil- 
lance, of an ancient commander in the wars, called Captain Price, of 
a discreet gentleman, Mr. Crosbie, and of the notorious Miler Magrath, 
the conforming Archbishop of Cashel; it was not enough that his 
allowance and his entire establishment were of the most limited kind, 
and strictly withdrawn from his own immediate control: even power- 
less as he was thus rendered, his movements were still to be watched 
with the most jealous scrutiny. Cecil writes to Carewe, that although 
the name of Earl of Desmond was permitted to be publicly given to 
him, yet the actual patent was for the time to be withheld, until “ her 
Ma“ shal see som imprest of other men’s promises:” and, even with 
all this precaution, Carewe is strictly warned that “ whensoever he fynd 
any cause too doubt the earl, he must never feare too laie holde of 
him;” a formal immunity being given to him beforehand, that “they 
will never blame him, but will take yt for a thynge that was neces- 
sarie, guoniam ipse dixit.”” 





> Tulchan, Scottic®, a stuffed calf-skin made to represent a calf, and used for the 
purpose of deceiving the cow, from which her own calf has been taken away, but 
which, in the presence of this substitute, freely submits to be milked, under the 
impression that she is suckling her own offspring. The ‘Tulchan bishops’ were 
titulars who held the titles of the various Scottish sees, the revenues being appro- 
priated by court favourites and powerful nobles under grant of the Crown. 
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To his warden and governor, Captain Price, were entrusted a series 
of instructions to be by him from time to time imparted to his charge. 
They will be read with mingled feelings of amusement at the petty 
details to which they descend, and of wonder at the depth of craft and 
forethought which they disclose. The Captain was instructed privately 
as to how he was to indoctrinate his pupil, “(1.) Touchinge his dys- 
posinge in marriage; (2.) touchinge his servants and retinewe; (3.) 
that he contayne himselfe moderate in matters of religion, &c. ; (4.) that 
he at his first cominge do fashion himselfe in some convenient mea- 
sure agreeable to the Irish nacion; (5.) several cautyons for the 
frugall management of his estate; (6.) particular admonitions to hold 
himselfe humble, gratefull and loyal] towards her Ma“; (7.) priuate 
instruens for his present and future course of lyfe in general and 
in pticular for his correspondence, and his dependencye here and in 
Ireland.” 

And it is amusing to observe, from Desmond's very earliest letters 
to Cecil, on the one hand, how faithfully the Captain acted up to these 
instructions, and on the other, how the youth chafed and fretted under 
the petty restraints of which he found himself the victim. 

It soon indeed became manifest to Cecil that the new-made Earl was 
one whom “a meane fortune wil never contente ;” “a disposition,” he 
adds, “with which the Queen was not mutch pleased ;” and each new 
communication from Ireland, even before the departure of Desmond 
from London, but served to increase the apprehensions of the Secretary 
that, if this dangerous youth “shold ever be suffered to meddell with 
the undertakers’ lands, his teeth would water till he should have de- 
voured them all.” 

In truth, it would appear that at one time, while the party was still 
at Bristol awaiting a favourable wind, the question was seriously con- 
sidered whether it might not be safer to countermand the expedition 
altogether, and recall Desmond to London. Cecil’s letter to Carewe is 
so curious an exhibition of the crooked statecraft of that period, and 
illustrates so remarkably the traditionary character of that dark and 
subtle policy of which Cecil was the representative, that we shall tran- 
scribe a few sentences. Referring to news which he had that very day 
received from Ireland, and which reported some notable success of the 
Queen’s arms in Munster, Cecil puts it to Carewe whether, in these 
circumstances, “‘ ther be so great a piece of worke left behind for this 
yong gent, as that yt might not be don without him. I praie you 
therfor,” he adds, “‘lettus be as wise as serpents, though we bee 
as symple as doues, and yf, uppon his cominge over, you fynde noe 
great taske to be don bye him, rather take a true and a wies wai, and 
mak suer of him y‘* he cannot escape; and aduertis hither what you 
thinke: for take this from me uppon my life, that whatsoever you doe 
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to abridge him w™ you shall saie to be don out of providense, shall 
never be ymputed to you as a fault, butt exceedingelie comended bye 
the Queene, for God doeth knowe y‘ the Queene hath ben the most 
hardliedrawen unto yt y‘ cold be, and hath layde yt in my dysh a duson 
tymes, ‘ Well I praie God you and Carewe be not decaued.’ Besides 
Sr, yt shalbe an easie matter for you to coller whatsoever you shall 
doe in that kynde by this cours: You maie ether apostate sombodye 
toseke to withdrawe him, who maie betraie him to you; or, rather then 
fayle, ther maie be some founde out ther to accuse him, and it maie be 
sufficient reson for you to remand him or toe restrayne him !” 

Such were the cold-blooded and treacherous instructions under which 
this ill-fated youth was placed at the disposal of Carewe ! 

The party sailed from Bristol for Cork, on the 13th of October, 
1600; but the young Earl, who suffered so dreadfully from sea-sickness, 
that he declares to Cecil that “ whilest he lives he shall never love that 
eliment,” begged to be landed at Youghall, which he reached on the 
evening of the 14th. His first reception proved that Carewe had not 
over-estimated the feeling of the people towards the heir of the Desmond. 
He tells Cecil that, on the Earl’s first landing, he was met by an eager 
crowd, who received him as in triumph, and that “he had like to be 
overthrowen even by the kisses of the old calleaks” (hags) who flocked 
to welcome him; and Crosby writes that ‘there was so greate and 
wonderfull allaceryty and rejoicying of the poeple, both men, women and 
children, and so mightie crying and pressing about him, as there was 
not onlie much a doe to followe him, but also a great number over- 
throwne and overrun in the streates, on striving who should com forth 
unto him.” Crosby adds that he never before witnessed such enthu- 
siasm, and could only liken it to the scenes enacted at the election of 
a king or the triumph of a conqueror. 

The next day there flocked to him from all parts of the country, 
lords, gentry, and commons, to “congratulat his comynge,” and to 
bear him escort in his progress. He proceeded by Cork, where he 
seems to have met but scant courtesy from the mayor (of whom he com- 
plains bitterly to Cecil), to Mallow, the residence of Carewe, the Lord 
President. Thence he passed to Kilmallock, the ancient seat of his 
forefathers and the stronghold of the Desmond interest. His progress 
through the country and his arrival at this town were one continued 
triumph ; a mighty concourse of people filling the streets, doors, win- 
dows, and even the roofs of houses, to welcome him as he passed along 
to the quarters of Sir George Thornton, the military commandant. 
This was upon Saturday, October 18. And the young Earl appears to 
have tried to carry out honestly his part of the compact under which 
he had been sent to Ireland, by using all means to impress his friends 
with favourable dispositions towards the English rule. In his own 
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quaint phrase to Cecil, he “‘tooke them hand over head, and preached 
to them her Highnes’s clemencie.”” He adds that they “ promised 
faythfully with ther mouthes,” and expresses a hope that they may 
prove ‘‘ truely settled in their hearts.” 

But unluckily, both the simple Earl, and the more far-sighted 
politicians who had chosen him as their puppet, had overlooked one 
most important element in the supposed influence with the native 
population which they expected to be exercised by the presence of 
Desmond in Ireland. They had calculated, and, as the event proved, 
justly, on the feeling of clanship which it would be sure to evoke in 
his favour; but they forgot that, with the Irish, there was another 
principle equally powerful, and even more jealously sensitive, than that 
of clan—the principle of religion. The war which then filled Munster 
with alarm, was a war of religion, quite as much as of race. Now in 
a conflict of creeds, a Desmond, in the popular notion, could not be 
imagined as taking any side but one. Nor did it ever enter into the 
minds of the Irish to conceive that the son of the martyr of Irish na- 
tionality and of the national faith of Ireland would have resumed his 
inheritance and re-erected his standard, except as the champion of the 
old faith in Ireland. Accordingly, on the morning of the Sunday which 
followed the arrival of Desmond in Kilmallock, a vast multitude assembled 
to escort him, with a kind of feudal triumph, to join with his devoted 
clansmen in that ancient worship, which was but the dearer.and more 
honoured because it was proscribed. What, then, was the grief and in- 
dignation of the assembled multitude when they found their long-expected 
chief, instead of joining with themselves in the old national worship, turn 
aside to the despised and new-reared ‘ conventicle,’ which to their eyes 
was the monument at once of their own insulted creed and their en- 
slaved and oppressed nationality! The suddenness of the blow for 
a moment struck them dumb; nor was it until the return of the young 
Earl and his retinue from church that the full storm of grief and rage 
burst forth. The cheers and jubilations of yesterday were exchanged 
for a tempest of hooting and railing, mingled with wild lamentations in 
the expressive vernacular language over the shame of the once- 
honoured Desmond, and passionate appeals to their degenerate de- 
scendant to return once more to the faith of his fathers. 

The appeal, it need hardly be said, was lost upon Desmond, who, 
whatever may have been his own feelings, had been sent to Ireland 
expressly as a representative of Protestantism, and whose movements 
and dispositions in their regard were the object of unceasing surveillance 
to the emissaries of Cecil, under whose charge he had come to Munster. 
Far from his giving any sign of a tendency to return to the ancient 
faith, it became known that the renegade Archbishop Miler Magrath 
was one of his retinue. The eyes of the Irish were at once opened to 
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the scheme by which it had been hoped to act upon their hereditary 
attachment to the Geraldines. 

From that fatal Sunday at Kilmallock the spell was broken, and the 
unworthy heir of the once-loved Desmond sunk in their view into the 
mean and dishonoured tool of the Saxon—an idea which is embodied in 
the historical designation by which he is still known, the ‘‘ Queen’s Earl 
of Desmond.” From this day forth, too, the Lord President Carewe 
awoke to the failure of his own experiment. The hootings and impre- 
cations of Kilmallock at once revealed to him the folly of hoping to 
enlist the national sympathies, even for a Desmond, so long as that 
Desmond was wanting in what constituted an essential element of the 
loyalty of the clansmen, community of creed with those whose alle- 
giance he had come to claim. Strangely enough, Cecil, who had not 
come in to Carewe’s plan without much hesitation, was now slow to give 
it up as hopeless. He had great misgivings, it is true. ‘ There is 
daiely prophecies,” he wrote to Carewe, December 15, “that yong 
Desmond’s sendinge over was merelie idel, that good it can do none, 
butt harme yt may doe very muche;” and he confesses that he “ never 
shutts his eyes, butt with feare att his wakinge to heare som ill newes 
of him.” Yet, nevertheless, he hesitates as to calling him back to 
England; and the same dark and crooked policy which we saw in his 
first instructions is observable in the suggestions as to the manage- 
ment of the poor youth, now that he had come to Ireland, which are 
contained in his later letters to Carewe. Carewe is directed, so soon 
as he shall perceive that the tool has done all the work which can be 
expected from him, to devise some plea whereupon to induce him to 
seek of his own accord to be permitted to return to England. He is 
to manage it so as, if possible, to make this one step a “tie upon the 
followers and defenders of Desmond.” In a word, the correspondence on 
this subject fully realizes all that historians have written of the dark and 
tortuous courses by which this wily statesman loved to attain his ends. 

The correspondence furnishes a hint or two as to the causes of his 
anxiety about Desmond, which he so touchingly bewails to Carewe. A 
short experience of the young man’s character and that of his associates 
had enabled Carewe to report to him that neither ‘‘ Desmond nor any 
of his owne people shoulde trouble the raynes of his bridle ;’’ and soon 
afterwards we find Cecil himself, full of alarm at some reported matri- 
monial scheme of the young Earl, directing Carewe to find means 
privately to discover whether it can be true that Desmond is so vain as 
to think of marrying a certain “ widdowe Norreys.” In another of his 
letters are hints of warnings to be given to Desmond to “lyve fru- 
gallye,’”’ and “‘ to keep his expenditure within £500 yerlye ;” expressions 
of apprehension that he will “never much lyke an Irish lyfe, beeing 
tender and sicklye ;” and instructions to the Lord President to hold out 
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hopes to him that “when he hathe don anye good, he shall com over 
and marrye in England.” And as the simple youth caught eagerly at 
this proposal, and immediately inquired into the particulars of the pro- 
posed alliance, the Secretary continues, without committing himself to 
details, to keep alive the young man’s expectations, at the same time 
that he tantalizes his curiosity, by vague hints of a “maid of noble 
familie, between eighteen and nineteen yeers of age, and no courtier.” 
Who the lady was, and indeed whether the design of such an alliance 
for the young Earl was really entertained, or whether it was merely 
invented by his crafty patron to amuse his hopes, it is now impossible 
to ascertain. 

These anxieties, however, were not destined to trouble the rest of Sir 
Robert very long. The poor youth’s career in Ireland was as brief as it 
was inglorious. The only fruit for English interests which it produced 
was the acquisition of the fort of Castlemaine,—a fortress built in com- 
mon by the Geraldines and MacCarthys,—which was surrendered by the 
constable, Thomas Oge; and the surrender of which was intended 
by Cecil to be “ used to the world as an argument that the Queen got 
som thinge good for herself as well as for the earle”’ by this ill- 
starred expedition. But it is plain that, from the date of this unlucky 
exhibition at Kilmallock, Carewe was but counting the days till he 
should be able to rid himself of what could only be regarded as a 
standing monument of his own abortive scheme. There was no necessity 
for recurring to any of the dark expedients suggested by Cecil. The 
poor youth had not acquired such importance as to render it necessary 
to “ apostate one who might betray him ;” nor did any dangerous indi- 
cations present themselves to justify Carewe in finding out “‘some one 
to accuse him.” The scheme fell of its own accord; it perished in 
truth by its own weakness. The correspondence does not even enable 
us to trace with precision the date at which the fallen aspirant left 
Ireland, or in what company he returned to the English court. If his 
return were hastened through the allurement held out by Cecil in the 
vision of “the maid of noble family between eighteen and nineteen 
years of age,” he arrived in England only to find that vision vanish in the 
air. One letter to Cecil, after the date of his return, exhibits the same 
feeble and spiritless servility which breathes through his earlier cor- 
respondence, its main purpose being an humble petition for a portion of the 
lands of James FitzThomas in Ireland. This letter is dated at Greenwich 
on the last day of August, 1601; and the only subsequent notice of the 
unhappy youth is the formal report to the Privy Council, that, in conse- 
quence of the decease of the Earl of Desmond, the company allowed 
for him has been discharged. This notice is dated January 14, 1602; 
so that it may be concluded that his death occurred in the first days 
of that year, 

4 
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It is hardly wonderful that in these unhappy times the death of such 
a personage should, by popular report in Ireland, have been attributed 
to poison. But the evidence as to the previous state of his health, 
supplied in the papers now published, sufficiently explains his early 
dissolution, without recurring to this gratuitous supposition. This 
most curious and important correspondence goes far to dispel, at least, 
this one among the many clouds of mystery which had hitherto hung 
over the fate of the “ Tower Eanrt or Desmonp.” 





Pomprit.—A recent communication from Naples says,—“ Five fresh rooms 
have been laid open in that part of Pompeii which had been uncovered this 
year, not far from the Forum. I have visited those rooms, and was astonished 
to find in them a number of pieces of bread, which must have been wrapped up 
in napkins, the tissue of which is still in a perfect state of preservation. There 
has also been found a pretty seal, having for the motto the words ANI. MO., 
which M. Fiorelli, the learned inspector of the excavations, tells me was 
a proper name—Anicelus Modestus. M. Felix Padiglione, the persevering 
artist who is reproducing Pompeii in cork, at one-hundredth of its natural size, 
has just added considerably to that work, which travellers may see in the small 
museum of odds and ends which have not been sent to that at Naples. It 
contains specimens of all the small bronzes, terra-cottas, utensils, and other 
articles of private life which form the riches of the Neapolitan galleries. The 
excavations at Pompeii, carried on with so much zeal and intelligence since the 
union of Naples to Italy, reflect the highest honour on the Government.” 


Greek Vases.—The Museum of Naples has been lately enriched by the 
addition of two very fine painted Greek vases, which were found in the ex- 
cavations carried on at the entrance of the new street leading from the Cathe- 
dral to the Via dell’ Orticello. It appears that at the depth of 100 palms 
there was discovered a Greek tomb near the ancient city walls, a part of 
which was examined last year. The two vases now found, together with 
others of less value, are of the Nola manufacture ; one has the form of a 
crater, the other of an amphora with figures. These vases are for the present 
placed in the room occupied by the mural paintings. The first-mentioned 
vase is 27 centimétres in height; the second is 38 centimétres, and is orna- 
mented with yellow figures on a black ground. In front is Minerva with 
egis and lance, and another female figure with a caduceus in her hands. 
They stand on each side of an altar on which they are making a libation, and 
on which the flames are burning. On the reverse is a female figure enveloped 
in a large peplus, turning off to the right. Near the figures are traces of 
letters, and under the foot of the vase there is a name scratched. 


Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXV. 
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MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS OF BARBADOES AND 
JAMAICA. 


No. I. Barspapogs. 


THERE are probably few of our colonies more carefully misrepre- 
sented, and consequently less known, than those in the Caribbean Sea. 
For many years past public attention has been so slightly directed to 
the West India islands, that an apology seems required when one 
introduces the subject. No good artist has as yet made familiar to 
Northern eyes the grandeur and marvellous beauty of those tropical 
scenes, although, now and again, some thin volume about our neglected 
interests slightly stirs the surface of popular attention with “ govern- 
mental theories” and ‘colonial practice,” the “‘ decay of the white” 
and the “ growth and claims of the brown man.” 

But the West Indies, although they may have lost much of their 
political and commercial importance, retain their historic interest, and 
offer to the genealogist interested in the seventeenth century an almost 
totally unexplored field of investigation. Their parish registers, wills, 
and monumental inscriptions would probably afford much valuable 
information on the subject of social and family history during that 
century, when, as is well known, men of birth and distinction left the 
mother country to avoid religious and political intolerance, or to 
repair their fortunes. 

A cursory glance at the “ Peerage and Baronetage” will probably 
suffice to shew, that at least thirty hereditary titles have originated in 
these islands, while the landed gentry are largely recruited from the 
same locality,—facts the more remarkable when we consider the pre- 
judices of the present generation *. 

The parochial and other records of Barbadoes are especially rich in 
historical names, and it is to be regretted that no arrangement has 
ever been made to have copies of them (at any rate up to the year 
1750) deposited in England, where they would form a valuable addition 
to existing fragmentary records at the State Paper Office, and be pre- 
served against the recurrence of such destruction as overtook many 
of them during the hurricanes of Barbadoes, and elsewhere from the 
yet more insidious dangers of the Vestry. 

Of these islands the most important are Barbadoes and Jamaica. 





* In 1661 the following Barbadian gentlemen were created Baronets, viz., John 
Colleton, James Modiford, James Drax, Robert Davers, Robert Hacket, John 
Yeamans, Timothy Thornhill, John Witham, Robert Legard, John Worsum, 
John Rawdon, Edwyn Stede, and Willoughby Chamberlayne. 
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The former, even to the present day, has managed to retain its 
English tone to a much greater extent than the others; a peculiarity 
due possibly in some measure to the attention which has invariably 
been bestowed on those institutions which are more peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the mother country. The architecture of her churches 
is assimilated to models familiar at home, and the quaint tower and 
belfry of St. James, rising above clumps of leafy trees, are quite worthy 
of some old-fashioned rural parish in one of our counties. 

There is scarcely one of the eleven parishes” of Barbadoes that does 
not contain at least a few interesting fragments of the past; at the same 
time, the greater number of monuments are of course to be found in 
the cathedral church of St. Michael,—Christ Church is also remarkable 
for its monuments,—not indeed the present church, but the old burial- 
ground between it and the sea. St. John’s is noted as being the 
burial-place of the supposed last of the Paleologi, and the other pa- 
rishes are more or less interesting. 

The early landowners, or “ planters,” used to be particular in their 
funeral arrangements, and most of the better families interred their dead 
in leaden coffins, enclosed in cedar or mahogany. 

Family vaults were also common. That of the Chase family at 
Christ Church, just mentioned, is the locality of a very remarkable 
(so-called) spiritual phenomenon. The mausoleum of the Colepepper 
family, in a quiet recess on the brink of Hackerstone’s Cliff, in the 
parish of St. John, is singularly picturesque, and commands one of 
the most beautiful of sea views. 

Many of these tombs have from time to time been broken open and 
rifled, particularly those in private cemeteries. In Jamaica, more espe- 
cially, where estates often lie at an inconvenient distance from the 
parish church, there was always a place of sepulture, generally near the 
mansion, but screened by trees. Even at the present day one may fre- 
quently catch glimpses of old tombs, matted with ferns and a flowery 
undergrowth, among the deep shades of the mango and wild tamarind 
and pimento trees of St. Ann’s, and likewise in other parts; now the 
taste for a less durable, but more,ornamental, tomb is beginning to 
shew itself, in the at present common medieval compositions that are 
intended probably to serve only a temporary purpose. 

Jamaica, although in some respects as careful and imitative as her rival, 
was always more or less deficient in amour propre ; and her population 
having absorbed the greater portion of the “ roughs” then afloat in 
the Spanish waters, seems to have offered few social inducements to 
the more respectable settlers to remain after accomplishing the grand 





> St. Michael, St. George, St. Philip, St. Peter, St. James, St. Lucy, St. Andrew, 
Christ Church, St. John, St. Joseph, St. Thomas. 
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object of securing wealth sufficient for the re-establishment of their 
families in England. 

Sometimes death overtook those prudent worthies and the well-paid 
servants of Government, and there being no lack of means in the hands 
of the executors, the island gradually gees enriched with costly 
monuments.] 

The cathedral churches of Kingston and Spanish-town are crowded 
with fine monuments, but there are comparatively few in the other 
parish churches °, and those generally not anterior to 1750. In many 
instances, particularly of later dates, the armorial sculptures on such 
monuments are not to be depended on, and therefore, although the epi- 
taphs are useful records as regards dates and names, they are too often 
illusory in respect of family descent. In annotating, therefore, one 
ought not to forget that very excellent mames are common in the 
lists¢ of rebels of an inferior grade sent from England and sold to 
the loyal settlers. 

The following rolls comprise all the monumental inscriptions of 
Barbadoes from the earliest period to the year 1750. After which 
date it seemed unnecessary, with a few exceptions, to pursue the task 
of copying; the object being rather to secure the preservation of the 
much effaced inscriptions of the preceding century. 

The monumental inscriptions of Jamaica have been carefully collected 
down to the year 1750, subsequent to which limit they have been more 
or less abbreviated as they gradually lose the interest attached to 
antiquity, and acquire a complimentary prolixity, which, being quite 
conventional, ceases to answer any practical purpose. 

A few extracts from the valuable collection of papers relating to 
Barbadoes at the State Paper Office may tend to throw a light on some 
of the accompanying monumental inscriptions. 

There is a curious account of the order of march, from Fontabell to 
the “towne of St. Michael’s,” on the 23rd April, 1685, “ for proclaim- 
ing our Gratious King James the Second.” The regiments of foot 
were commanded and led as follows :— ; 


“1, Major Phillip ——, Colonels Ricd. Elliot and Jno. Fryer (Frere ?). 

2. Major Geo. Lillington and Colonel Thomas Holmes. 

3. Major Abell Alleyne, Lt.-Col. Wm. Sandiford, and Col. Jno. Waterman. 
“4, Major Wm. Lewgar (Legard ?) and Col. Jno. Sampson. 

“5. Major Samuell Smith and Col. Thos. Colleton. 





© There are now twenty-two parishes in Jamaica, being an increase of ten on 
the original number in 1651; viz. St. David, St. Andrew, St. Catherine, St. John, 
St. Thomas, St.George, St. Mary, St. Ann, St. James, St. Elizabeth, Port Royal, 
and Clarendon. 

4 State Paper Office. 
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REGIMENTS OF Horse. 
“1, Major Jno. Berringer, Lt.-Col. Ml. Terrill, and Col. Jno. Farmer. 
«2. Capt. Jno. Leslye and Major Richard Winter. 


‘‘ The justices of the peace. 

“The clergy. The lawyers in their gowns. 

“Next a noise of trumpetts, &. 

“ His Excellency the Governor of the Island. 

“The King’s Life Guards of Horse. 

“His Maj’ies Regiment Royall of Foot Guards, commanded by the Honble 
Coll. Edwyn Stede. 

“Geo. Hannay, Provost Marshall.” 

H.M.’s ship “ Diamond,” in Carlisle Bay, saluted during the 
ceremony. 

In connection with Monmouth’s rebellion we find, dated Nov. 25, 
1685, an “ Invoice of the Western Rebells shipt from Weymouth” (for 
Barbadoes), in which occur some peculiar names, such as Gaich, Cumet, 
Mader, Follet, Jewell, Dolbeard, Duck, Pine, Forcey, Estmond, Guppy, 
Bovell, Pester, Cordelion, Venner, Osborne, &c. The invoice is signed 
by “‘ George Penne ®.” 

It was customary to sell such persons as slaves for ten years or 
longer. 

There is also on record, about the same period, a receipt granted by 
Mr. John Rosse for one hundred prisoners, to be transported from 
Taunton. The latter were persons in humble life, and yet (shewing 
how deceptive genealogies based on mere nominal and local coincidences 
are) we find among them Austin, Chamberlayne, Osborne, Mount- 
stephen, Bellamy, Pearce, Bennet, &c. 

On March 25, 1685, there is the account of the sale of sixty- 
seven rebels, who were delivered by Capt. Gardner, of “The Jamaica 
Merchant,” to the following masters in Barbadoes, viz., Colonel T. 
Colleton, Mr. Nicholas Prideaux, Mr. Abel Allen, Mr. Edward Harle- 
stone, Captain Thomas Morris, &c. Among the former were Walter 
Taaffe, Peaceful Knowles, &c. 

In Sir W. Booth’s list of prisoners sent to Barbadoes in 1685 occurs 
a somewhat rare name—“ Richard Edgar, of Mosterton, Dorsetshire.” 
There are three Edgar wills only on record in the diocese of Winton. 

The following is a specimen of the style of information connected 
with contemporaneous history. In the examination of Christianus 
Gardner (Barbadoes, Aug. 8, 1688), he declares :— 

“That about 8 months ago, being at the Coffee house in St. Michael’s towne 
kept by the widow Hales, with severall in company, .... they talked of the tryall 
of Mr. Cornish of London, amongst which one of the Company sayed, that one of 
the persons summoned to be of the said Cornish’s jury desired to be excused, for 





* For further particulars vide Locke’s History of the Rebellion of James Duke 
of Monmouth in 1685. 
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that he had had great dealings with the said Cornish, but the said Cornish desired 
he might be one of the jury. The Attorney Generall thereupon declared that he 
ought not to be of the jury, and that the king had liberty to except against him. 
. - +» It was also said by one of the Company, that one John Price summoned of 
the said Jury urged that he was on my Lord Russell’s tryall.” 





Oxp Tomas In Sr. Micnart’s CaTHE- 
DRAL CHURCH. 

N.B. To obviate the necessity within 
a limited space of frequent reference, it 
may be briefly stated that amongst the 
authorities quoted are the works of Sir 
B. Burke, Edmund Lodge, Sir R. Schom- 
burgk, Calendars of State Papers, Bar- 
badian MSS. at the State Paper Office, 
&c. The notes marked (*) are contri- 
butions’. Many of the inscriptions are 
abridged, as there is no object in pre- 
serving mere epitaphial conventionalities. 
1. “ Honorable John Peers, Esq 

Hester, dau. of Sir Thomas.... of 

Herefordshire .... Frances, dau. of 

His Excellency Sir Jonathan Atkins, 

ob. 1685.” 

(*) Sir Richard Peers, of Barbadoes, 
married a daughter of James Hawley, 
Esq., of Brentford, and sister of Henry 
Hawley, Governor of Barbadoes. Sir 
Richard was Governor of Barbadoes in 
1631; he was afterwards a Member of 
the Provisional Council in 1639—1651, 
and 1660. John Peers, who died in 
1685, was a son of Sir Richard; he was, 
with Colonel S. Barwick, appointed a 
Commissioner to take oaths in the 
Plantation. In 1673 he held no less 
than 1,000 acres of land in Barbadoes. 
By his first wife, Hester, he had issue, 
John, Richard, Margaret, and Eliza- 
beth; and by his second, Thomas, 
Frances, and Anne wife of Capt. Hale. 
Henry Peers was a member for St. 
George’s in 1706; Speaker of Assembly 
in 1733; Lieutenant-General and Go- 
vernor of the island in 1740, in which 
year (Sept. 4) he died. 

In 1649 Samuel Atkins had a war- 
rant to ship horses to Barbadoes. — 
(C. S. P.) 

2. “ Lieut.-Col. John Merring, Esq., one 
of the Barons of Her Majesty’s Hon. 
Court of Exchequer,” ob. 28 Aug., 
1711, xt. 49. 





f It is proposed to extend the annotations 
very considerably at some future period. 


3. Mary Miles, wife of John Miles, 1695. 


4. John Frewen, ob. 1669, xt. 44. 

Among the licences to go abroad 
(S.P.0.), Feb. 1633, Francis T(F?)rewin, 
aged 26, is named as one of the passen- 
gers on board the “ Bonaventure,” for 
St. Christopher’s. He appears to have 
been a native of Plympton, of which 
locality was also his companion Matthew 
Archer. The suggestion may be thrown 
out that John Frewin was his son. It 
is quite possible that the latter may 
have been a member of the Worcester- 
shire family of the same name. 


5. Captain John Moody, ob. 1673. 

Sir Henry Moody, second and last 
baronet, sold the family estate of Gar- 
resdon, Wilts., and emigrated to New 
England, where he is supposed to have 
died, s. p., in 1662. 


6. Jacob Kopkee, ob. 1722, wt. 36. 


7. Dorothy, wife of Mr. James Shep- 
herd, Merchant, ob. 7 July, 1736, «xt. 
53, 2 m. 23 days. 

(*) His son, James Shepherd, mar- 
ried, 1743, Barbara, dau. of William 
Jones, Esq., son of Nathaniel Jones, by 
Barbara his wife, daughter of Robert 
Stroud. He was Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in Barbadoes. She died March 
11, 1768, leaving an only child, Doro- 
thy, born 1744, and married Jan. 12, 
1762, to Alexander Bruce, Esq., M.D., 
third son of the Hon. James Bruce, of 
Garlet, N.B. 

8. Robert Hoyle, 1698. 

9. Robert Hooper, 1700. 

10. Allan Lyde, Merchant, 17 Jan. 1680. 
Lyde (Ayot St. Lawrence, Hereford- 

shire), descended from Cornelius Lyde, 

of Staunton Wick, Somerset, born in 

1641; the last male heir, Lionel Lyde, 

was created a baronet in 1772. 

Allen Lyde was probably of this 
family, which had many connections 
with the Western colonies in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Stephen Lyde, fourth son, and Lyo- 
nel, fifth son, of Cornelius above men- 
tioned, were planters in Virginia. 

(*) Three Lydes (Edward, John, and 
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Silvester) were transported for being 
concerned in the Rebellion of 1685. 


11. Richard B. .... ob. 1685. 
12. Henry Carter, 1753. 


13. Captain Jeremiah Eggington, Mer- 
chant, of Salop. (No date, but very 
old.) 

14. Robert Moore, xt. 37, ob. 8 Sep... 
This name is said to have been al- 

tered from More to Moore. Colonel 
John Moore, who emigrated from Bar- 
badoes and settled in Jamaica towards 
the close of the seventeenth or begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, is said 
to have been the son of Thomas More 
(by his wife Mary Longueville), a 
younger son of Sir Edward More, the 
first baronet, of More Hall, Lancashire, 
but there were so many persons, emi- 
grants and transported rebels, of this 
name in the seventeenth century, that 
it would be difficult to elect a pedigree 
among them without more special in- 
formation on the subject. 

15. 00. sons of Thomas and Mary 
Wither; also, Thomas “ Withers,” 
Merchant, ob. Feb. 18, 1755, wt. 43. 

16. Humphrey Brockton, Merchant, ob. 
1673. 

17. Mr. Barnard Hannington, ob.... 
July, 1755. 

18. Edward Jurdain, organist, ob. Dec. 
28, 1722; Elizabeth Jordan, his 
widow, ob. Sep. 30, 1737, xt. 65. 

19. “Mr. Edward Crisp, Merchant, eldest 
son of Nicholas Crisp, Merchant, in 
Bred Street, London, in ye king- 
dom of England,” ob. 14th of Jenvary, 
1678, wt. 50; also, Mr. Thomas 
Yeats, ob. 2nd March, 168}; also, 
Mrs. Mary Yeats, wife to the above 
mentioned persons, ob. 25 Aug., 1682. 

Arms: On a field... a chevron 
charged with five horse-shoes, points 
downwards. 

The arms should be — Argent, on a 
chevron sable five horse-shoes or. 

The founder of this family was Sir 
‘Nicholas Crispe, Knt., of London, great- 
grandson of Ellis Crispe, Esq., of Marse- 
field, Gloucestershire, Alderman and 
Sheriff of London in 1625. 

Sir Nicholas had a son, Ellis, who by 





® No tinctures where blanks are shewn. 
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his wife Anne, daughter of Sir G. Strode, 

was father of Sir Nicholas Crispe, of 

Hammersmith, who was created a ba- 

ronet in 1665. This latter gentleman 

was a merchant of vast fortune and 
great consideration; he was a staunch 

Royalist, and advanced large sums to 

King Charles I. “All the succours 

which the King had from beyond seas 

came through his hands.” He raised, 
at his own expense, a regiment of horse 
for his master’s service, and on the 
failure of the Royal cause he retired to 

France, but subsequently returned. 

Sir Nicholas died in 1665, and the 
baronetcy was continued in his family 
until the death of his great-grandson, 
Sir Charles Crispe, in 1740, when it be- 
came extinct. 

20. “ Exuvie Marie Uxoris Ed. Chearn- 
ley, 2 Decembris, anno 1723.” 

21. Agnis, wife of Joseph Ward, ob. 
Jan. 12, 1713; James Pemberton, 
“son on this merchant,” ob. June 
29, 1736. , 

Arms: On a field... . a cross mo- 
line charged with a mullet: impaling, 
On a fesse voided wavy three bulls 
passant between three annulets with- 
in as many crosses potent. 

22. “ Francis Bond, Esq., born in Bod- 
myn, Cornwall, 1636,” ob. Aug. 3, 
1699. 

Arms: On achevron three crescents. 
Probably a son or other near relative 

of Denis Bond, Esq., of Lutton, a staunch 

Parliamentarian, and M.P. for Wey- 

mouth from 1654 to 1656. 

23. Alexander Sandford.... 

Arms: Semée of nine cross cross- 
lets, three falcons’ (?) heads erased, 
2 and 1. Crest: A talbot’s head. Im- 
paling, A fesse nebulée between three 
mullets. 

24. Helena Rich, nata 25 July, 1664, 
died 20 Nov. 1665; William Rich, 
natus 25 Dec. 1666, ob. 1667; Robert 
Rich, Nat. 21 Nov. 1668, ob. 17 Sep. 
1670. 

(*) Robert Rich, of Barbadoes, living 
in 1682, married Helen, daughter of the 
Rev. — Thornborough, and grand- 
daughter of the Right Rev. John Thorn- 
borough, Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


25. Robert Hooper Armiger, 1700. 
Arms: ... a fesse charged with 
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three annulets, between two moles pas- 
sant. Impaling,... per fesse indented. 
26. Captain Christopher Bradbury, 14 
Aug., 1685. 
27. Captain John Rainsford, ob. Feb. 3, 
1710. 
28. Elizabeth, dau. of .... Smith, wife 
of... ob. 1680, wt. 15. 
(*) Smith, T anid 


| 
= Elizabeth, = Theodore 
of St. Philip’s, Walrond, 
ob. 1706. 


Barbadoes, 
born abt. 1681. 





wah. Eilza- wes, a an. Pre cults. 

born beth, born ces, born dence’, tabel, 

1715. born 1705. born 1710, born born 

1703. 1707. 1712. 1713. 

In Ligon’s history of Barbadoes (1657) 
there is a pleasing account of the al- 
most exceptional humanity of Colonel 

Walrond to his servants and slaves. 
Elizabeth Smith married Col. John 

Forster, of Egham House, Surrey, who 
died 1731. She married, secondly, Dr. 
H. Barham, of Jamaica, and had with 
other issue Samuel Warren Forester, 
married Sarah Warren Walrond, dangb- 
ter of Thomas Walrond, Esq., second 
son of Anthony Walrond, Esq., of Bar- 
badoes. 

29. Edward Pearce, ob. 19 Dec., 1725. 

30. .. . Garrett, October, 1729, wt. 60. 

$1. Dora Boelle, ob. Aug. 6, 1723. 

82. Robert Miln, son of David Miln, cb. 
1699; also, David, 2nd son of David 
“ Milne,” 1705. 

83. Thomas Shawe and Elizabeth Shawe, 
1718, wet. 42; also, Elizab. Booth, 
widow, ob. Feb. 12, 1721, wt. 67. 

Arms: A chevron between three 
covered cups. Crest: A chough. 

34. Susan Barrett, dau. of Richard and 
Martha Barrett, ob. 9 April, 1665; 
also, John Pennell, sonne of Thomas 
and Susan Pennell, ob. July 9, 1665. 

Arms: Or, on a chevron three 
fishes haurient, in chief a label. 
The Barretts of Shortney, Notts., 
bear “ three spear-heads,” 

35. “Hon. Colonell William Sharpe, 

Esq., anno 16... wetatis sue 53.” 
Arms: Within a border engrailed 





» Vide will of Anthony Wa‘rond, Esq. 
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three birds’ heads‘ erased. Crest: A 

scimetar erect. 

(*) His son, William Sharpe, Esq., of 
Waltham Abbey, died Oct. 7,1724. He 
had been twice Governor of Barbadoes. 
ae will was proved in London April 2, 
1722. 

Mrs. Barbara Sharpe, wife of William 
Sharpe, was daughter of Sir Thomas 
Mompesson. Their son, Thomas Sharp, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph 
French, Esq. Her sister Keturah mar- 
ried the Hon. James Bruce, Chief Justice 
of Barbadoes. 

36. Phillipp Allen, Tamasin Allen, 1669. 
ob. 1715, xt. 63. 


88. Jonathan EvruEr, ob. 1682. 

(*) Robert Fuller was settled in Bar- 
badoes prior to 1657, and died there in 
1666. He came from Kinsale, co. Cork, 
and left issue in Barbadoes, Robert, 
Jonathan, and William. 

39. Colonell John Hassitt. 

40. Christopher Halkett, ob. 1678 ; his 
dau. Elizabeth, ob. 1679; Captain 
Gregory Halkett, born at Lyme 
Regis, Dorsett; also, Martin Bentley, 
son of Martin and Mary Bentley, ob. 
1724, wt. 30. 

41. Elizabeth Crouch, ob. 25 May, 1747, 
wet. 52. 

There was a well-known Alderman of 
London of this name in the seventeenth 
century. Vide Heraldic Coll. Harl. MSS. 
42. Joseph Boulstrod, son of Edward 

Boulstrod and Mildred his wife, born 

18 Feb. 1644, in the parish of Little 

St. Bartholomew, London, ob. 1675. 
43. “ Lt.-Coll. Christoph. Jacson, Esq., 

lies here underneath interred, who 

departed this life the 9th day of 

Jan., 1695, xt. 87.” 

44. Samuel Laroque Bruce, 1799. 

(*) He was third son of the Hon. 
Joseph Osborne Bruce, Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas from 1756 till 
1761, by Jane his wife, daughter and 
heiress of General Samuel Barwick, son 
and heir of Governor S. Barwick, and 
grandson of the Hon. James Bruce‘, 





i Eagles or falcons (?). 

k This gentleman held many high offices 
under Government; vide Peerage; Landed 
Gentry; Grnr. Maa., 1749; Scott’s Mag., 
1749, &e. 
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Esq., of Garlet, grandson of Robert 
Bruce of Kennet. 


45. Major-General Lord Clarina, 1796. 
Coronet and crest: (0b/.) 


Major-General Lord Clarina is stated 
in Burke’s Peerage to have died in 
1810(?). The crest should be “a bull’s 
head.” 


46. “Mr. William Godman, Merchant, 
son of Rev. Henry Godman of the king- 
dom of Gt. Brit., ob. August 1, 1710, 
wt. 37; 22 years a resident.” 

Arms: Ermine, on a chief a lion 
passant. Crest: A bird rising. 


Godman, of Leatherhead, Surrey, 
granted 1579, bore, Per pale ermine, 
and Ermine, on a chevron indented or 
a lion passant vert. Crest: Ona mount, 
a black-cock with wings displayed, all 
proper. 


47. “ Here lies interred Colonel Edward 
Chamberlaine, who was born in the 
county of Leicester in England, and 
married Mary, dau. of Edward Butler, 
of Stratford, in the county of Bed- 
ford, Esq., ob. 23 July, 1673, wt. 50.” 


Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4, An 
inescutcheon between seven stars; 
2 and 3, A chevron below three escal- 
lops: impaling, Between two bendlets 
engrailed, three bells or covered cups. 
Crest: Out of a ducal coronet an ass’s 
head. 


Colonel Edward Chamberlain was 
father of Butler Chamberlain, whose 
son, Sir Willoughby Chamberlain, of 
Barbadoes, was knighted 1695, and died 
1697. Mary, his widow, married George 
Greene, ., of Barbadoes, and, se- 
condly, Sir John Witham, Bart., and 
died 1687, leaving a numerous issue. 

Sir Richard Dutton, in 1684, com- 
plains to the King that Sir John Wit- 
ham detained cargoes and imprisoned 
merchants for purposes of extortion; 
and that he also, at a public-house, 
threatened to hang a member of council 
by court marshall in time of peace.— 
(8. P. 0.) 

March 10, 1684, Sir John Witham’s 
wife declares that she has made over 
her estate to her children by her former 
husband, “Colonel Edward Chamber- 
laine deceased.” —(S. P. O.) 
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Monuments In St. GreorGr’s ParisH 
CHURCH. 


48. Mrs. Francis Jordan, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Jordan, born 27 June, 1757, 
ob. 18.... 

49. Sarah Bascomb, ob. 30 Oct., 1777, 
aged 74; also, Sarah, wife of Griffin 
Bascom, ob. 12 Oct., 1798, wt. 52. 

50. Ann Sawyer, ob. 1691, xt. 30; 
also her brother, Valentine Wilee, 
ob. Nov. 10, 1691, wt. 29; also, 
Robert Wilee, ob. 1691. 


51. Ann Trussler, dau. of Jacob Mercy 
Trussler, ob. June 15, 1780, xt. 23; 
also, her father, 1785. 

52. Edward Dayrell, ob. Sept. 16, 1789. 

53. Grant Ellcock, ob. Dec. 11, 1774, 
eet. 60. 

In 1688, in a “list of papers delivered 
to ye Gov’r per Ben. Skutt,” we find 
the following names in connection with 
a charge against William Pendleton for 
threatening the life of his ‘Unkle 
Skutt :’—affidavits of S. Bateman and 
Mr. Hollingsworth; mittimus of Justice 
Wiseman; depositions of Messrs. Elli- 
son!, Richard Turner, John Howlett, 
Rowland Tryon, Cholmeley Llicock, 
Jonathan Osborne, &c. 


54. Mrs. Dorothy Freere, daughter of 
Richard and Mary ...., of Kent 
Church Court, Herefordshire, born 
Jan. 26, 1734, mar. Sept. 13, 1756, 
died June 11, 1789. 


55. Hon. John Freere, Esq., ob. Jan. —, 
1766, set. 60. 


(*) The Freres of Barbadoes came 
originally from Suffolk. Mary, daughter 
of John Frere, who was Governor of 
Berbadoes in 1720, married Joseph Pil- 
grim, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, who died in 1734, left issue (the 
Rev.) John, of New Windsor, Berks., 
who married Keturah, daughter of the 
Hon. James Bruce. 

Government House in Barbadoes is 
named “ Pilgrim” after this family ; and 
about the middle of last century a 
branch of the Barbadian family of 
Archer settled in Jamaica, and so named 
one of their estates there. Robert 
Archer, of Barbadoes (married to the 





1 He was Provost Marshal of Bridgetown, 
and had a daughter married to Robert Archer, 
Provost Marshal. 


3G 
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daughter of Provost Marshal Ellison), 

was styled Provost Marshal of the Army 

in 1679, &c. 

56. Susannah Freere, ob. Jan., 1759. 

57. Hon. Thos. Applewhaite, ob. June 
14, 1749, wt. 59; also, Mrs. Elizabeth 
his wife, ob. 11 April, 1750. 

58. Francis Butcher, ob. 1777, et. 65. 

59. Edward Claypool, ob. 11 Sept., 1699; 
also, Sarah and Elizabeth Claypool, 
his daughters, &e. 

The Claypole family was powerful 
during the Commonwealth, Elizabeth, 
a daughter of Oliver Cromwell, having 
married, in 1645-6, John Claypole, Esq., 
of Norborough, Northants., Master of 
the Horse to the Lord Protector. 

60. (very old), “Arabella, wife of 
George Pe... .” 

61. ... Durd Lewis, Phys., ob. 1692, 
wt. 40. 

62. Alex. Anderson, son of Alex. Ander- 
son, ob. Oct. 11, 1730, xt. 32. 

63. (marble—no date), Dr. Samuel Sedg- 
wick and his family. 

64. George Hall, ob. Nov. 20, 1742, 
wt. 31; also, Hannah Spooner, wife 
of John Spooner, and dau. of George 
Hall, ob. Jan. 5, 1759. 

65. Mary Partridge, wife of Samuel 
Yard Partridge .. James Grassett. 
66. Charles Sawyer, son of Ann Sawyer, 

ob. 1701, Nov. 2, mt. 18. 

67. Dr. John Battyn, ob. Jan. 7, 1692; 
William Battyn, Esq., his grandson ; 
also, Elizabeth, wife of Edward Berce, 
and dau. of Dr. J. Battyn. 


Dr. John Battyn was father of A. Dot- 
tin Battyn, Esq., who married Mary, 
daughter of William Dottin, Esq., great- 
grandfather of the late A. R. Dottin, 
Captain 2nd Life Guards, 
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68. Drax Shetterden, ob. May, 1699, 

wet, 29. 

69. Rev. John Carter, 1796. 

70. Katherine, widow of Hon. Richard 
Worsam, ob. Aug. 25, 1769, wt. 52. 
71. Rev. Thos. Falcon, ob. 1762, xt. 33. 
72. Hon. Richard Salter, ob. Aug. 6, 

1776, xt. 66. 

Arms: On a chevron engrailed 
three crescents between three doves 
close. An escutcheon of pretence: 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, A saltire between 
four spears erect; 2 and 3, Three 
fishes hauriant. 

Richard Salter was the son of the 
Hon. Timothy Salter, of St. George’s. 
73. Hon. Thos. Applewhaite, ob. 14 June, 

1747, wt. 59; also, Elizabeth his wife, 

ob. April 11, 1750, wt. 59. 

74. Hon. Henry Peers, ob. Sept. 4, 

1740, wt. 57. 

The Hon. Henry Peers left two 


daughters, one of whom married Tobias 
Frere, and the other John Lyte. 


75. Edmund Keyzar, 1795. 


76. Hon. Bury Freere. 
two leopards’ heads or, 
affrontee, between two flanches or. 


77. Christian, wife of John Gibbes, and 
dau. of Reynold Alleyne, ob. 1780, 
eet. 77. 

The Alleynes settled early in Barba- 
does. Captain Reynold Alleyne was 
one of those officers whose estates were 
— by order of Lord Willoughby 
in 1657. 


78. Joseph Jordan, ob. 29 March, 1752, 
wt. 63; Elizabeth his wife, Sept. 6, 
1761, «xt. 66; Edward, son of Dr. 
Jos. Jordan, Aug. 15, 1780; Mr. 
Walker Jordan, 1781. 


(To be continued.) 





EARLY CHRISTIAN ART, ILLUSTRATED BY IVORY 
CARVINGS *. 


TuE pictorial representation of objects of interest is so inherent a prin- 
ciple in the human mind, that it is not surprising that the early Chris- 
tians should have endeavoured, from the first, to embody their ideas in 
visible delineations. Placed, however, as they were, in the midst of the 
enemies of the faith, it was quite necessary, in the infancy of Christian 
art, that this should not be done openly. It was therefore necessary 
either that the representations which they executed should be of a cha- 
racter to deceive their enemies, or that, if direct representations of events 
were made, they should be placed out of view of the multitude. Hence 
the early Christians were compelled,— 

Ist, to resort to the use of symbolical figures, which under the guise 
of common objects conveyed Christian ideas ; or, 

2nd, to transform Pagan subjects capable of representation into 
Christian ones; or, 

3rd, to place their directly Christian representations out of sight of 
the public in the Catacombs. 

I. The symbolism of the early Christians consisted in the employ- 
ment of simple objects which were invested in the mind of the believer 
with sacred ideas. Thus the Dove became the symbol of the human 
soul, and we accordingly find figures of this bird drinking out of a vase, 
representing the human soul drinking the waters of salvation. The 
Sure became the emblem of the Church, the Patm-srancu the symbol 
of martyrdom of a Christian, the AncHor, the Lams, and the Vinx were 
also used, and still oftener the Fisu, ixeys, a word formed of the 
initials of the Saviour’s name, IHZous” xpioros Geov Ytos Sornp, and the 
Cross in its different forms, as variously represented in the Eastern and 
Western Churches, and either simply or conjoined with the letters 
forming the abbreviation of the name xpioros, xPs’, as employed on the 
Labarum of Constantine, and subsequently in conjunction with, or as 
a substitute for, the invocation “ In nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi,” 
with which it became the custom to commence all documents, and 





* Outline of a paper read before the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society, Dec. 3, 1862, by Professor Westwood. 

> In the Middle Ages the Greek form of the name of Jesus was often written in 
Roman letters, and thus when contracted became 1Hs, or ihs; aud the bar indicat- 
ing contraction being joined to the middle letter, especially when Gothic letters were 
used, the whole assumed a form which the Jesuits converted into a contraction of 
the words “ Jesus hominum salvator,” surmounted by a cross. 
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which is still retained by Roman Catholic bishops as a prefix to their 
names, and is also even used as the “ mark” of illiterate persons. 

The adoption of the four animals of Ezekiel (which are now clearly 
shewn by the sculptures of Nineveh to have been borrowed by the Jews 
from Babylon) as the symbols of the four Evangelists, took place at an 
early period of Christian art. . 

The signification of Nm«svs, and its various forms, radiated, simple, 
cruciferous, and square, were then described, as well as that of the Aurz- 
oxa enveloping the whole body of the sacred personage represented. 

II. The adoption of Pagan subjects, and the transfer of them to 
Christian events or principles, has been the subject of much controversy. 
The works in which this view was especially developed were alluded to, 
especially Marangoni’s Delle Cose gentilesche e profane trasportate ad 
uso ed Ornamento della Chiesa, 4to., Rome 1744; and Raoul Rochette’s 
Tableau des Catacombes de Rome. 

There can, indeed, be little doubt that the figures of Orpxevs sur- 
rounded by the beasts which he had attracted to him by the sounds of 
his musical instrument, were intended to represent Jesus Christ, to 
whom all souls were drawn by His teaching; in fact, the false writings 
of Orpheus, abounding with allusions to Christ, were in circulation 
among the early Christians. 

The representations of the Acapz, or love-feast, was in like manner 
intended to represent the Last Supper of our Lord and the Eucharistic 
feast. In the figures of Pruro and Proserrrye the Christian saw the 
Saviour and His holy mother. The Goop SHeruerp bearing the lost 
sheep on his shoulders, was directly emblematical of our blessed Lord: 
so also the figure of a shepherd surrounded by the genii of the four 
seasons, was understood as the representation of Christ and the four 
Evangelists : (so also a mound with four rivers represented the Gospels 
of the Evangelists gushing forth from the mountain of Divine truth). 
In times, in fact, when agriculture was of so much importance, the 
shepherd became a personage; and Pausanias mentions a famous Greek 
statue of a shepherd at Tanagra, and adds that on the festival of Mer- 
curius Kriophorus, the handsomest young man of Tanagra went in the 
procession with a sheep on his shoulders. 

In the very common representations of Jonah and the whale the un- 
initiated saw Hercutes armed and cast up after three days’ incarceration 
in the bowels of a gigantic animal, or Jason cast up, armed, by the 
dragon which had swallowed him; (according to St. Jerome and Pom- 
ponius Mela, the bones of Jonah’s whale were preserved at Joppa); 
whilst lastly, the figures of Noah in the Ark reminded the classical 
student of Devcation and the Deluge. 

III. The preceding subjects needed no concealment when represented, 
but it was only in the Catacombs that direct representations of Scripture 
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events could safely be made. The subjects of Old Testament history 
most frequently found here delineated are— 

The Temptation of Adam and Eve in Paradise. 

Abraham’s Sacrifice of Isaac. 

Moses striking the Rock, or recovering the Tables of the Law. 

Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 

The Three Children in the Fiery Furnace. 

The chief New Testament subjects are :— 

Christ seated in the lap of the Virgin. 

The Adoration of the Magi. 

Christ disputing with the Doctors in the Temple. 

Christ healing the Paralytic, who is represented carrying his bed, but 
which is often mistaken for Samson carrying off the gates of Gaza. 

The miracle of the Water changed to Wine. 

The miracle of the Loaves. 

The miracle of Sight restored to the Blind. 

The Raising of Lazarus. 

Christ seated between St. Peter and St. Paul, or in the midst of the 
Twelve Apostles. 

Neither the Sufferings of Christ, nor the Crucifixion are represented 
in the Catacombs ; and D’ Agincourt, who investigated the pictorial deco- 
rations of these subterraneous structures, affirms that he never met with 
the representation of a martyrdom. 

The Sources of Early Christian Art were then touched upon. In 
addition to the Watt-parntines of the Catacombs, the interior of 
churches, cloisters, and buildings connected with monasteries (after 
the open profession of Christianity was sanctioned) were decorated with 
frescoes and other paintings representing sacred subjects, most of which 
of an early date have, however, entirely disappeared. Mosaics also were 
used for a similar purpose, and these being of a more enduring character, 
have survived to our days wherever the buildings to which they were 
affixed have remained. Of Stone Scuuprurss of a Christian character 
very few indeed now remain, of an age previous to the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. The miniatures in IttummvateD Manuscripts are of 
the utmost interest and value; scarcely any, however, are known to 
exist previous to the time of Charlemagne, the earliest MSS. of the 
Scriptures being quite destitute of drawings. Ivory Carvrnes, however, 
afford the materials of a consecutive history of Christian art, from the 
times of the Roman Consuls to the present. Even some of the later 
Consular ivories exhibited Christian details in their compositions, as 
shewn in the paper on Classical Ivories read before the Ashmolean 
Society by the lecturer, on the 4th of June, 1862°. 





¢ Gur. MaG., July, 1863, p. 14. 
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An extensive series of casts in fictile ivory, copied from almost all the 
finest and best-known early Christian ivories, were exhibited by the 
Professor in illustration of the preceding rapid sketch of early Christian 
art, and it was suggested that such a series ought to find a place in 
a Museum like that of the Ashmolean Collection, belonging to a Uni- 
versity where Biblical learning formed so large a share of the course of 
academical education. A Christian museum had been formed in the 
Vatican, and another had been established within the last few years in 
connexion with the University of Berlin, by Dr. Piper, of which a short 
description was given. 

Among the casts now exhibited were :— 

The diptych of Monza, with figures of “ David Rex” and “Scs’ 
Gregorius.” 

The great angel of the British Museum, with a Greek inscription. 

The great ivory book-covers of the cathedral of Milan. 

The great book-cover of the Vatican library, containing a figure of 
Christ of the earliest type, young and beardless, treading upon the lion 
and dragon, supported on each side by an angel, surmounted by two 
angels on the wing, exactly as represented on the pagan sarcophagi, 
supporting an elaborately ornamented Maltese cross, and below, ac- 
companied by the adoration of the Magi, (in Phrygian caps,) and the 
Magi before Herod. 

The great book-covers of the Paris library, with very early repre- 
sentations of the scenes of the life of Christ. 

The diptych of Aix-la-Chapelle, with scenes preceding and following 
the Crucifixion. 

The Vatican diptych, one leaf containing a representation of the Cru- 
cifixion, with Romulus and Remus, (a reduced figure of which is given 
on the opposite page); and the other leaf containing a figure of the 
Virgin and Child, with two cherubims and saints, inscribed— 


CONFESSORIS DNI’ SCIS’ GREGORIUS SILVESTRO FLAVIANI 
CENOBIO RAMBONA AGELTRUDA CONSTRUXI 

QUOD EGO ODELRICUS INFIMUS DNI’ SEKVUS ET 

ABBAS SCULPIRE MINISIT IN DOMINO. AMEN. 


The diptych of Milan, with scenes of the Passion. 

The long diptych of Darmstadt, with figures of Christ and 
St. Peter. 

The casket of Brescia, one of the most interesting, and at the same 
time most excellently executed, of the earliest Christian ivories. It con- 
tains representations of Christ and His disciples, the scene of the Noli 
me tangere, the good shepherd guarding the door of the flock from 
the wolf, the hireling fleeing in the distance; the scenes of Jonah’s 
history, the tower of Babel, the cock of St. Peter, the fish, the brazen 
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serpent, &c. Here Christ is represented young, beardless, and without 
a nimbus, as in the most ancient wall-paintings in the Catacombs. 

The diptych of the Louvre, the finest known example of Byzantine 
work in ivory, representing the Crucifixion, with the Virgin and St. 
John, and the Emperor Constantine and Empress Helena. 

The Byzantine tablet, probably executed on the marriage and corona- 
tion of Romanus IV., a.p. 1068, now in the Bibliothéque Impériale, 
Paris. 

In addition to the above, various pieces were exhibited in order to 
shew the different manner in which the same subject had been treated 
by Christian artists at different periods and in different countries, such, 
for instance, as the portraiture of the Saviour and the Crucifixion, and 
which afforded at the same time an excellent idea of the religious feel- 
ing of the period. 





THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF IRELAND. 


Tue following Memorial on this important subject has been recently 
presented to the Treasury :— 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury. 


The Memorial of the undersigned, the President, Vice-Presidents, and 
Oouncil of the Irish Archwological and Celtic Society, 


SHEWETH, 

That Memorialists have, since the year 1841, been engaged in efforts to 
promote a correct knowledge of the historic documents and memorials of 
Ireland, by the publication of many historical works, the value, accuracy, and 
importance of which have been recognised by the highest and most learned 
authorities in Great Britain and abroad. 

That the extension of true historical knowledge is much impeded by the 
present state of the Public Records of Ireland, which lie dispersed in various 
offices and depositories at Dublin, some of which are difficult of access, some 
defectively arranged, and others insufficiently provided with calendars and 
books of reference. 

That, in the present state of imperfect arrangement, the safety of said Public 
Records depends, in a great measure, on the integrity and vigilance of those 
in charge of them, who, for the most part, are engaged in duties connected 
with other business of a different character. 

That, in addition to their historical importance, said Public Records are of 
high legal value in connexion with the Revenues and Rights of the Crown and 
the public. 

That, Parliament having of late years sanctioned the expenditure of large 
sums of money for the concentration, arrangement, and calendaring of the 
Public Records of Great Britain, and for the erection of a suitable building 

6 
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at London for their reception, Memorialists beg to call your Lordships’ 
attention to the importance of adopting similar measures with regard to the 
Public Records of Ireland. 

That Memorialists, therefore, pray that your Lordships will take into con- 
sideration the propriety of concentrating all the scattered Public Records of 
Ireland into one general Public Repository at Dublin, where they may be 
classified and calendared, and placed under such arrangemerts as may conduce 
to the public benefit and convenience, so that, as in the Public Record Office 
at London, and in the General Register House at Edinburgh, legal and his- 
torical inquirers may obtain the fullest assistance in the production and use of 
the Records they require. 

That your Memorialists further pray that the execution of any Measures 
taken by your Lordships, with reference to the concentration, arrangement, 
and calendaring of the Public Records of Ireland, may be entrusted to Scholars 
of tried ability and known skill in this department of learning, so as to ensure 
the fullest possible advantages to the Public. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray. 


President of the Society. J. H. Topp, D.D., S.F.T.C.D. 
LEINSTER. GrorGe Prerriz, LL.D. 
W. R. Wips, V.P.R.1.A. 
Vice-Presidents of the Society. Wir11aM Reeves, D.D., Sec.R.L.A. 
KILDARE. Aguitia SmitH, M.D., M.R.I.A. 
DuNRAVEN. James Graves, Cix., M.R.LA. 
TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. Joun C. O’CaLLaGHAN. 
Cuas. W. Russzxt, D.D., President, W.H. Harprner, M.R.LA. 
Maynooth College. 
etreturp of the Society. 
Wembers of Council of the Society. ee on oe A. : 
CuartEs Graves, D.D., President of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 19, Dawson-st., Dublin, June 29, 1863. 





ANTIQUITIES IN THE Istz oF WiaHt.—The Rev. W. Fox, of Brixton, 
has deposited in the Newport Museum a British urn containing burnt human 
bones, which he recently excavated at the very edge of the cliff opposite 
Brixton. It was inverted upon a flat piece of clay resembling a tile. 

The repairs at Arreton Church have recently brought to light a narrow 
window of the original Norman church, as well as other architectural 
features which enable us to understand the plan of the ancient structure. 
Wall paintings have also been found; but unfortunately they are in a very 
shattered condition. 


Gent, Mac. Vor, CCXV, 
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ARCH ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Rocuester Meeting, Jury 28—Ave. 4. 
(Continued from p. 311.) 
Thursday, July 30. Visrr to Knox, tHe More at Icntnam, &e. 


A numerous party proceeded by special train* on the Chatham and 
Dover railway to Sevenoaks, where vehicles were in readiness to take 
them to Knole, the Wilderness, the Mote at Ightham, Old Soar, 
St. Leonard’s Tower, Malling Abbey, and Leybourn; the return was 
effected by the North Kent railway from Aylesford. 

Knole is a magnificent palace in a splendid park, but in an archeolo- 
gical point of view it is not of very high interest. The present house is 
almost entirely of the time of James I. and later, though a fine example 
of the houses of that class. It consists of two large quadrangles very 
similar to some of the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, especially 
Wadham College, only of about double the extent. The hall is a very 
fine one of its class, with a good open timber roof, and preserving the 
old arrangements. The fire-dogs in the hall belong to an earlier build- 
ing, and are very remarkable. The house is full of ancient furniture, 
some of it of the time of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, but the greater 
part of the time when the house was rebuilt; and some of it prepared 
to receive a visit from King James I., and left unaltered ever since, 
especially the silver furniture of his bed-chamber. The walls of the 
whole house are covered with pictures, a well-known and remarkable 
collection, including a valuable series of historical portraits; these were 
admirably explained and their merits pointed out by Mr. George Scharf, 
perhaps the person most competent to do justice tothem. The house is 
on the site of a palace of the archbishops of Canterbury, and the gatehouse 
of the fifteenth century has been preserved, now forming the connection 
between the two quadrangles. This tower is remarkable as illustrating, 
in a manner to be easily remembered, the time when all idea of forti- 
fication in houses was abandoned, and the distinction between real 
fortifications and sham ones. It was built by Archbishop Bourchier 
about 1460, and was duly provided with machicoulis, evidently in- 
tended for use to protect the entrance, and not merely for show; the 
openings between the corbels might have been used for throwing down 
stones or other missiles on the heads of assailants attacking the door. 
But the next archbishop, Morton, in the time of Henry VII. threw out 





* We regret to have to remark that the train was full half an hour behind its 
time in starting, and the accommodation was very indifferent, though the fare 


charged was high. 
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an oriel window, for convenience and ornament only, directly under 
these machicoulis, thereby rendering them perfectly useless. It was, 
therefore, in the time of Henry VII. that all idea of continuing the old 
method of fortification was abandoned. 

The Wilderness is entirely a modern house, the seat of the Marquis 
Camden, where the party was hospitably entertained by the noble 
Marquis as President of the meeting. 

The drive from the Wilderness to the Mote is one of peculiar interest 
from the rich and varied scenery presented on each side of the road. 
When the Mote is approached there is a sharp descent into a deep 
valley amid hills covered with trees, with meadows, cottages, and farm- 
houses here and there. A path half-way down the hill conducted 
many of the party through the fields into the garden, which presents 
much the same appearance as it must have worn many centuries since. 
To say it is a charming place is saying nothing, for this can be said of 
many a spot; but the Mote is a unique gem unequalled in the county, 
and perhaps in England”. Major and Mrs. Luard with much courtesy 
and kindness received their visitors, whose stay unfortunately did not 
permit them to examine fully the many interesting features of this 
venerable pile of buildings. 

In the hall Major Luard read a paper, of which the following is an 
abstract :— 


“The first person we hear of in connection with the Mote is Ivo de Haut, who 
flourished, according to Hasted, in the reign of Henry II., and to other authors in 
those of King John and Henry III. 

“ Both Phillipot and Hasted leave that family in the uninterrupted possession 
of the Mote down to the reign of Richard III., but the Rev. Lambert Larking 
found amongst the Surrenden papers the will of Sir Thomas Cawne, whose effigy 
lies on the north side of the chancel of Ightham Church*. I had always wondered 
why he had been buried there, historians merely stating that he possessed property 
in the neighbouring parish of Seal, called Nulcombe. However, his will proves 
that he owned the Mote, and he leaves it to his son, then aged 6, at such time 
as he shall arrive at the age of 21. The date of the will is supposed to be about 
1374. How long the Cawnes held the Mote and how it returned to the Hauts 
there is no record to shew. Richard Haut, who was in possession at the time when 
Richard of Gloucester became King, espoused the cause of the Earl of Richmond, 
and was consequently attainted; Richard III. giving the property to his adherent 
Sir Robert Brackenbury. He fell at Bosworth Field, and the first act of Henry 
VII. was to restore the property to the Hauts, who had suffered so much in his 
cause; but this was in the person of Edward Haut, who, I conclude, must have 
been son to Richard the attainted. What became of Richard, history saith not. 

“In 1521, Sir Richard Clement, described as of Milton, in Northamptonshire, 
becomes possessor of the Mote by purchase. His first wife dies in 1528, and we 
find in the chancel of the parish church a brass to his and her memory, but the 
date of his death remains a blank; one is therefore ignorant of it, as well as of the 
place of his sepulture. In 1544, when Sir Christopher Allen buys the property, the 
second wife having a life interest therein, we know that he is dead. The family of 





> The views of the Mote by Mr. Fairholt in “The Archmological Album” 
convey an excellent idea of the chief features of the place. 

* This tomb is a very remarkable one, the window above it forming part of the 
design: the style is early Perpendicular, another example of the gradual intros 
duction of that style at an earlier period than has been generally supposed. 
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Allen did not remain long in possession, for in 1592 Sir William Selby, of 
Branxton, in Northumberland, brother to Sir John Selby of that ilk, buys the 
property ; and it remains in the possession of the Selbys down to 1773, when, on 
the death of the last male heir, it goes into the female line. A Mr. Thomas 
Brown, taking the name of Selby, and his son Mr. Thomas Selby, who died in 
1820, left it by will to the present possessor, Prideaux John Selby, Esq., of 
Twizell House, Northumberland. So much for the history of its inhabitants; if 
some part of that history remains in obscurity, we may safely say the same as to 
its architectural history. We can from the different styles guess the dates of 
erection of parts of the old Mote, but of the parties by whom the alterations were 
effected there is no record to shew. 

“In the first place, Mr. Parker tells us that there are no remains whatever of 
the ancient residence of the Hauts—that the probable date of the hall and the 
contemporary parts is about 13404, Be it so; but who were then in possession ? 
Was it a Cawne or a Haut? Then, again, the present chapel? (for there was 
a chapel coeval with the hall above the crypt.) We find the emblems of the 
Tudors and of Henry the Eighth’s first queen, Catherine of Arragon, portrayed 
on the ceiling, and on one poppy-head the arms of Sir Richard Clement, and on 
another his arms impaled with those of his first wife. The same emblems that 
we find on the ceiling are on the large window in the great hall, coupled with the 
royal arms. The Hauts were connected with Henry the Seventh’s queen through 
the Woodvilles. From that circumstance and from his having been restored to the 
property by that King one would be inclined to give him the merit of having 
inserted that window; but then the chapel ?—I think we must assign both to Sir 
Richard Clement, which fixes the date between 1521 and 1528. We see much of 
his work about the tower, for we there find his arms on the windows, and again 
impaled with those of his wife; and I think there is much to lead one to the con- 
clusion that Edward Haut was a needy man and Sir Richard a wealthy man. I 
would now say a word on the subject of the wife of the second Sir William Selby, 
Dame Dorothy, who was a Bonham, an heiress of Malling. Her arms are found 
impaled with those of her husband on the grand chimney-piece in the large 
drawing-room, as well as in another room. There is a tradition that she discovered 
the meaning of the anonymous letter written to Lord Monteagle warning him not 
to attend the Houses of Parliament at the time of the Gunpowder-plot; and I 
would point out two things on the mural monument to her memory in the parish 
church that would almost infer this, One is the inscription recording her many 
virtues and death. It runs thus :— 


. D. D. 
To the precious name and honour 
of 
Dame Dorotuy SELBY. 


She was a Dorcas 
Whose curious needle turned the abused stage 
Of this lewd world into the golden age ; 
Whose pen of steel and silken ink enrolled 
The acts of Jonah in records of gold— 
Whose art disclosed that Plot, which had it taken, 
Rome had triumphed, and Briton’s walls had shaken. 
In heart a Lydia, and in tongue a Hannah, 
In zeal a Ruth, in wedlock a Susanah ; 





4 Mr. Parker may have put the date of this building a few years too early ; the 
probability is that it was built by Sir Thomas Cawne, whose tomb on the north 
side of the altar in the parish church has been already mentioned. 
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Prudently simple, providently wary ; 
To the world a Martha, and to heaven a Mary. 

, oe: de of her Pilgrimage 69 
Who put on immortality in the year {°F her Redetmer 1641. 


“TI beg you particularly to remark these two lines— 


* Whose art disclosed that Plot, which had it taken, 
Rome had triumphed, and Briton’s walls had shaken.’ 


The dame was a worker in tapestry, and had it said ‘ described’ instead of ‘ disclosed’ 
one might have supposed that it was a piece of tapestry-work that was referred to. 
The other circumstance that might be considered as partly substantiating the 
tradition is the subject on an incised slab that is introduced on the monument 
behind the dame’s head. 

“The Pope is represented seated at table, in conclave with two cardinals, a monk, 
a friar, and an individual represented with a cloven foot, who is in the centre, and 
seems to be the life and soul of the party. They are giving instructions to Guido 
Fawkes. You then see two ships in full sail for England; and at the right-hand 
corner are represented the Houses of Parliament, with the vaulted cellars, in which 
are placed barrels of gunpowder with faggots laid over them, and Guy Fawkes 
with lanthorn in hand is advancing towards them. 

“The unravelling of the hidden meaning of the letter is attributed to the King. 
He of course would have taken the credit to himself whoever explained the 
letter.” 


After Major Luard had read the above paper, Mr. Parker shewed the 
company round the mansion and explained the different parts in an 
architectural point of view. A description and engravings of it will be 
found in Mr. Parker’s work on “ Domestic Architecture.” One feature 
which attracted much attention was the stone arch to carry the roof of 
the hall, in place of the principal timbers, The two side principals are 
of wood, and the central one only of stone, with the same mouldings 
on all three. The opening for the smoke louvre was also pointed out, 
the present fireplace being of the time of Henry VIII., when the great 
window was also inserted and the new chapel built. The original 
house of the fourteenth century can still be made out nearly entire, 
with the cellar and the old chapel over it. One of the original win- 
dows of the hall remains at the back, though long blocked up. The 
gatehouse belongs to the work of the time of Henry VIII., and other 
additions were made at that time. The stables and farm buildings 
surround another large quadrangle on the opposite side of the moat, 
but are of a later time. 

From the Mote the party proceeded to Old Soar. This is now 
a farm-house, but is on the site of a manor-house of the time 
of Edward I., of which one wing remains; the present modern 
brick house stands on the site of the hall and the offices; the wing 
which remains contains the chambers for the lord and his family. 
The two principal chambers which remain are the cellar, or store- 
room, and the solar, or lord’s chamber, which has a fireplace and win- 
dows of the original period, though mutilated. At the two external 
angles are towers, nearly square, but rather oblong, joined at one 
corner only to the house, and just sufficiently connected to allow of 
a doorway through at the angle in the upper story; the lower chamber, 
which is vaulted, and has no internal communication with the house, was 
used probably as a cellar only ; the upper chamber in one of these towers 
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has loopholes instead of windows, and seems intended chiefly for 
defence, this side of the house having been probably the most exposed 
to attack. The upper chamber in the other tower is the chapel, and 
contains a very elegant early Decorated piscina; the window at the end 
has been destroyed, and a modern doorway made through it. There 
would be in all probability two similar projecting towers at the other 
two angles when the house was perfect, so that the complete plan 
would be a parallelogram, with the hall in the centre, the family apart- 
ments at one end with two towers, which is the part preserved, and 
the offices at the other end, with other two towers now destroyed. 
A plan and view of the building will be found in Mr. Parker’s work 
on * Domestic Architecture.” 

From Old Soar the party proceeded to Malling, passing by Offham- 
green, where the ancient quintain-post has been recently renewed, 
it having become decayed. At West Malling they inspected the old 
Norman keep called St. Leonard’s Tower, described in Mr. Parker's 
paper on the “Buildings of Bishop Gundulph” in our last number 
(p. 256). Some of the party were then conducted to the church to see 
the restoration of the chancel, by the young lady who has executed the 
painted glass for the windows with her own hands, and much credit 
is due to her. Lord Talbot de Malahide took the opportunity of thank- 
ing her for her zeal, good taste, and skill. They next proceeded to 
Malling Abbey, where the rest of the party had already assembled. 
Here a little interesting discussion took place, in which Professor Willis 
and Mr. G. G. Scott joined, as to whether some rude pointed arches in 
the west front could be original or not: it was decided that they are 
not. All agreed that the rich upper part of this very remarkable west 
front is late Norman work, very curiously and ingeniously dovetailed 
on to the early Norman work of the lower part, which is very plain 
and rude, the only attempt at ornament being sunk panels. The re- 
mains of the south transept were thought to be probably part of Bishop 
Gundulph’s work. 

From Malling the party proceeded to Leybourn, and inspected the 
ruins of the castle, which Mr. Parker explained: he considered it to 
have been built by Sir Roger de Leybourn (of whose life Mr. Burtt 
had given them an excellent account®), in the latter part of the reign 
of Henry III., before he went to the Holy Land with Prince Edward. 
The most perfect part of the remains are the gatehouse with its two 
flanking towers, in which the loopholes are good examples of that 
period, with part of the wall of inclosure; within which the position 
of the hall, with its offices at one end and chambers at the other, 
can be traced, as was pointed out by Mr. Parker, though a small por- 
tion only of the walls remain; in them the recess in the wall to re- 
ceive the door of the hall when open was pointed out, and at the end 
the remains of the doorways to the buttery and pantry, with the pas- 
sage between them, and the outer door leading to the kitchen. 

They then proceeded to Leybourn Church, where they were much 
amused with the account of the discovery made by the Rev. Lambert 
B. Larking, a few years since, of the tomb for the heart of Sir Roger 
de Leybourn, who died in the Holy Land, and whose heart was sent 
home to be buried in his parish church. The tomb is exactly like a 
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handsome double piscina of the time of Edward J., but in the place 
of the two basins are two small stone vases or shrines in the form of 
the model of a chapel; in one of these a leaden vase with the remains 
of a heart was found, the other was empty and quite clean; it had never 
been used, because the widow who erected this tomb for the heart of 
her husband, and then intended her own to be interred by the side 
of it, afterwards changed her mind, married again, and was buried 
elsewhere. 

From Leybourn the party proceeded to Aylesford station, and 
returned to Rochester in the evening. 


Friday, July 31, Mexrrnes or Sections. Pror. Wiixs’s Lecrurg 
ON THE CATHEDRAL, 

The Marquis Campen presided at the Guildhall, and among those 
present was M. A. Maury, specially deputed by the Emperor of the 
French to attend the congress, his Majesty having directed that dis- 
tinguished archeologist to attend the meetings of the Institute for the 
purpose of hearing the lecture by Dr. Guest, Master of Gonville and 
Caius College, on “The Landing of Julius Cesar in Britain.” That 
lecture, however, had been delivered‘ before the arrival of M. Maury 
in this country, but its purport was communicated to him. 

The first paper read was by the Very Rev. Dr. Hook, F.R.S., Dean 
of Chichester, on “The Life and Times of Gundulph, Bishop of Ro- 
chester.” Dr. Hook traced in ample detail the history of this prelate 
and his connection with Rochester, the see of which he held from 1077. 
to 1107, a portion of which period he was, de facto, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, after the death of his friend and patron Lanfranc. Gun- 
dulph, however, is principally known as the builder of the White Tower 
of London, the Castle at Rochester, and Malling Abbey. The theory 
of his having built Rochester Cathedral is now ~bandoned by archeo- 
logists, Dr. Hook being of opinion that he only erected a very small 
portion of that edifice,—namely, the crypt,—while there are no reliable 
grounds for deeming him the builder of Rochester Castle. This remark- 
able prelate, more perhaps than any other individual of the time, 
stamped his character on the age in which he lived. At the close of 
the paper, the Bishop of Oxford proposed a vote of thanks to the Rev.» 
Dr. Hook, many of the incidents in whose life his Lordship gracefully 
compared with those in the life of Gundulph. 

The next paper read was by Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A., on “The 
Buildings of Bishop Gundulph,” which has already appeared in our 
pages*, This was to have been followed by a paper by the Rev. W. 
Stubbs, M.A., on “ The Early History of the See of Rochester, more; 
particularly in its Relations to that of Canterbury,” but in the absence of 
Mr. Stubbs a paper was read by Mr. W. H. Black, F.S.A., on the; 
Textus Roffensis, which is still preserved in the cathedral library at 
Rochester. Mr. Black's paper exhibited deep research into the his-: 
tory of the work, the authorship of which has given rise to a con-: 
siderable amount of conjecture, many contending that it was the work 
of Ernulph, who died in 1124, while others deem that Bishop Ascelin; 
was its author. Mr. Black, however, is disposed to give its authorship- 
to Humphrey, precentor of the cathedral, who lived in the twelfth, 
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century, and who was the author of several documents now preserved 
in the British Museum. 

The remaining paper was that by Professor Willis, on “The Archi- 
tectural History of Rochester Cathedral and Conventual Buildings.” 
This was a most valuable contribution to the Institute, and was looked 
forward to with considerable interest. 

The Professor exhibited a ground-plan, and also a section of the 
cathedral. He said that there is no doubt that an entire Norman 
church existed on the present site, but not extending so far eastward; 
the present crypt retains a portion of the western part of the Norman 
crypt. The examination of Mr. Ashpitel in 1854 shewed that this 
church did not terminate with an apse, but was square-ended. The 
Professor entirely ignores the claim of Gundulph to having erected the 
present nave, the building itself proving beyond dispute that it was 
erected at different periods. There is little doubt that the whole 
cathedral was formerly of the Norman style, but the only portion of 
Norman now remaining is in the nave, the remainder being of the 
Early English style. The only portion which he was disposed to 
attribute to Gundulph was the crypt, and possibly the great lateral 
tower, but “certainly not another stone.” The Norman portion of the 
nave he was disposed to assign to Ernulph, who built the crypt at 
Canterbury, as well as a portion of Peterborough Cathedral, when he 
was abbot, before his removal to Rochester. The documents shew that 
the choir was erected by William de Hoo, out of the offerings at the 
shrine of St. William, who was murdered by his servant when on a pil- 

image to the Holy Land, being afterwards interred in Rochester 

thedra!, and subsequently canonized by the Pope. 

Taking the cathedral as it now stands, we have, going’from east to 
west, first, an Early English presbytery, including two transepts ; the 
former, as regards the north and south walls, with piers constructed 
so as to dispense with exterior buttresses, is well worth examination. 
This is the earliest specimen of the Early English portion of the cathe- 
dral; it appears to have been, with its crypt, the work of Helias, and 
may be set down at about the year 1200. 

The choir between the two sets of transepts was constructed next. 
On examination, it is evident that this is fitted on to the presbytery, not 
the presbytery to it; it is therefore later. William de Hoo constructed 
it out of the offerings to the shrine of St. William, before the year 1227, 
when the choir was entered. 

The remainder of the Early English part of the church to meet the 
Norman nave, including the south-west transept, the north-west transept, 
and the contiguous work, was finished in time for the whole church to 
be dedicated in 1240; but the Norman nave was never pulled down, 
as was perhaps intended. 

There were two fires, the last in 1179; but the nave does not seem 
to have been greatly injured. The pillars are all unlike, except that 
they are twins, each being like that opposite to it. 

Two bishops, St. Paulinus, who came with St. Augustine to England, 
and Ithamar, the first English Bishop of Rochester, who died in 655, 
were buried in the cathedral, and their tombs remained in the presbytery 
down to the time of the Reformation. 


After the afternoon service at the cathedral, Professor Willis accom- 
panied a party round the building to explain its more remarkable 
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features. He placed himself under the tower at the north-west corner 
of the transept, and looking towards the Norman nave, said,— 


“You will observe that the piers are not, as at Romsey Abbey, built one after 
another at following dates, but seem to have been erected all at once: they answer, 
as already stated, each to that over against it; but otherwise are all dissimilar, so 
as to give the appearance of a set of patterns, such as is presented in some of our 
cathedrals where different persons have been suffered to insert memorial windows 
without any reference to harmony or congruity. The tower outside to the north 
of the cathedral I am willing to allow may very probably have been built by 
Gundulph; but any one who scans this nave with an intelligent eye will clearly 
perceive that the work is of a more refined and advanced character than his times 
would present, and therefore it must be assigned to a later date—to a period in 
the reign of Henry I., after the death of the prelate. The Norman clearstory is, 
you observe, gone; and the shafts running upwards stop short; the fires which 
occurred may probably account for much in this part of the church.” 


The Professor now proceeded to remark upon the eastern or Early 
English portion of the building. He said :— 


“I consider this part of the structure presents many features of interest and 
beauty ; and I would especially advert to the northern facade of the transept at 
the north-east of the nave (where the stained glass is inserted to the memory of 
the late Archdeacon King), as presenting a good piece of architectural composition : 
not that this is by any means one of the earlier parts of the present cathedral; for 
I consider [here the Professor advanced to the east of the choir, nearly opposite 
St. William’s Chapel] the presbytery at the extreme east end was clearly the first 
part that was erected, when in the time of Helias it was determined to supersede 
the old Norman church by an improved edifice. Here you will observe the late use 
of the billet-moulding in Early English work. A minute examination of the walls 
north and south shew where the next portion of the building, viz. the choir, was 
added and adapted to the existing structure by William de Hoo after no consider- 
able interval of time. The jointure of the walls shews that the westernmost 
structure is of later date: moreover, the details of the architecture in the triforium 
and elsewhere exhibit as you advance westward a progressively subsequent age. 
It is remarkable that the choir is closed from the aisles by solid walls. Beneath 
the present stall-work I find the original Early English benches which served in 
place of after arrangements, before misereres were invented. Emerging from the 
choir beneath the central tower we look to the north transept as the part of the 
building which comes next in point of date, whereas the south transept exhibits in 
the windows and otherwise a changing style, and what look like mullions.” 


The Professor next proceeded to the crypt, the westernmost part of 
which alone is allowed to be Gundulph’s; where not only the round 
arches but the ruder masonry point to his period. Leaving the crypt, 
the party went out by the south transept door into the garden of the 
house now occupied by the Master of the Temple, where the remains of 
the cathedral cloisters are to be seen. Here a pause was made to con- 
template Mr. Cottingham’s work on the outside face of this transept, 
and the Professor observed :— 


“Mr. Cottingham, in spite of the period at which he lived (and he repaired parts 
of this cathedral some forty years ago), shewed skill as a constructor: we must 
consider, before we criticize severely such a work as this outer face of the transept, 
the ignorance of the artisans who carved the details ; for at that time there were 
no workmen who had had any experience in Gothic mouldings. Whether this will 
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account for that entire want of appreciation of the style which appears in the 
execution of those mouldings, may perhaps be doubted: at all events, no one can 
excuse the extreme depression of the gable. It was Mr. Cottingham who mended 
the figure on the jamb of the chapter-house doorway in the ridiculous manner in 
which it now appears. It was a female figure representing the Church that was 
broken; Mr. Cottingham, seeing the flowing robes, imagined it must have been an 
ecclesiastic, and put on a bishop’s head. 

“In this cathedral the nature of the ground has caused the cloisters to be erected 
so as to adjoin the choir in a more easterly situation than is usual: you observe 
the remains running southward from the eastern part of the church—they may be 
traced for some distance; but the monastic remains about the cathedral are too 
inconsiderable to repay any extended investigation.” 


The sections re-assembled in the evening at the County Court, when 
Richard Morris, Esq., read a paper on “‘ The Dialect of Kent in Early 
Times.” At the conclusion of this paper, Mr. Hartshorne remarked 
that in the long list of words given as peculiar to Kent, he could 
recognise none that he had printed, many years since, in a work on the 
dialect of the midland counties. Mr, Roach Smith observed that, on 
the other hand, he found some common to the Isle of Wight; and this 
suggested a further inquiry on the subject. Bede states that Kent and 
the Isle of Wight were peopled by the Jutes; and if we find a greater 
analogy in the dialects of the two than between Kent and any other part, 
the historian’s assertion has the greater weight ; and especially may we 
trust him if the graves of the Saxons in the Isle of Wight and those 
of Kent should be found to contain objects, shewing closer kindred 
and connection than between those of Kent and the Saxon sepulchral 
remains in other counties. 

Mr. John Ross Foord next read a paper on ‘‘ Old Rochester Bridge 
and the adjacent Site.” He observed that the bridge had been built 
at the cost of a single individual, Sir Robert Knolleys, about the year 
1392. The cost of such a bridge at the present day would exceed 
£70,000. Few, he said, who passed over that old bridge thought of 
the benefit derived from Sir Robert’s liberality, and as few reflect on 
the advantages derived from the estates given by others for the support 
of that bridge. The new bridge, which had cost £150,000, had been 
built and would be maintained entirely from the means derived from 
those estates, without taxing the public. There being no record as to 
how the foundations of the old bridge had been constructed, it might be 
acceptable to the members of the Institute to have some information on 
the subject. The foundations to support the piers, &c., were constructed 
by driving piles of elm timber, shod with Swedish iron, into the bed of 
the river, at this part mostly chalk. These piles were about 20 ft. long, 
driven close together, and forming platforms about 45 ft. in length and 
20 ft. wide. Mr. Foord described the construction of the starlings out- 
side the platform, with half-timber piles, secured by ties, enclosing 
a space of about 95 ft. long by about 40 ft. wide; the space between 
these piles and those of the platform was filled with chalk, the top and 
sides of the starlings being covered with elm plank. A course of flat- 





» Remains of what appeared to have been the pilings of a Roman bridge were 
found by Mr. Ball (contractor for clearing the bed of the river), opposite the wain 
street of Rochester. 
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bedded stones of Kentish rag, about 8 in. thick, was laid over the piled 
platform, and on that the masonry was built—a solid mass, the mortar 
being nearly as hard as the stone. The number of piles removed from 
the old bridge was about 10,000; the quantity of timber, about 250,000 
cubic feet; and the total quantity of dressed stone, rubble and chalk, 
about 300,000 feet cube. 

Having described the structure of the old bridge, Mr. Foord referred 
to some discoveries made in preparing the site of the new Crown Inn‘, 
consisting of the foundations of former structures. In various parts of 
the excavations Roman pottery had been found. He also stated that 
on excavating the solid sand, at a depth of about 9 ft. from the surface, 
the vertebrae of a whale had been found; he conjectured that at some 
period the fish had been cast ashore and died there. 

The last paper read was by Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, Esq., on 
“The Monumental Remains in Rochester Cathedral.” 


Saturday, Aug. 1. Excursion to Lerps Castix, Marpstong, &c. 


A very large party proceeded by the North Kent Railway to Maid- 
stone, and thence by road to Leeds Castle, visiting also Battel Hall and 
Leeds Church. Mr. Parker and the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne described the 
chief features of each place, but as the castle was some time since fully 
described in the GenrLEman’s Macaztne*, it is unnecessary to say more 
on that head. Battel Hall is a manor-house of the fourteenth century, 
much mutilated and turned into a farm-house. The most remarkable 
feature is the handsomely-carved stone cistern and lavatory of the time 
of Edward II. or III., which is engraved in Mr. Parker’s work on 
“ Domestic Architecture,” and a remarkable painted panel, apparently 
the reredos of an altar of the fifteenth century, now built into the wall 
over the fireplace in a bedroom. Leeds parish church is a very re- 
markable one, the original parts of which are of early Norman cha- 
racter. The tower-arch attracted much attention, the west side of it 
under the tower hav.ng very much the appearance of the Anglo-Saxon 
arches, the stones of the capitals being left square, with a very massive 
and rude appearance; but on more careful examination, though much 
concealed by a hideous gallery, it was clear that on the eastern side 
these capitals were cut into regular Norman mouldings and ornaments, 
and that the west side was left unfinished. Leeds Priory, to which 
this church belonged, was not founded until the time of Henry I. 

The party returned to Maidstone, where they were handsomely en- 
tertained in the Town Hall by the Mayor and Corporation. The Mayor 
(G. Epmert, Esq.) took the chair, and was supported by Mr. Wickham 
and other leading members of the Corporation; and among the company 
present were the Marquis Camden, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Neaves, 
Sir Frederick Smith, M.P., Sir John P. Boileau, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
the Rev. Professor Willis, Mr. Parker of Oxford, Mr. Roach Smith, 
Mr. B. Ferrey, Rev. F. D. Murray, Rev. J. F. Russell, Rev. H. M. 





' Gent..Maa., Sept. 1863, p. 300. 
_ * In the account of the Maidstone Meeting of the Kent Archeological Society 
in 1861. See Gent. Maa., Sept. 1861, pp. 291, 292. The ancient buildings of 
Maidstone, Allington Castle, &., are also fully described in the same report. 
See pp. 282—287. 
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Scarth, Rev. E: Venables, Mr. Mayer, Mr. Bensted, Mr. Pretty, Mr. H. 
Wickham, &c., beside many ladies. 

After luncheon the party proceeded to inspect the church of All 
Saints, the palace, the college, and adjoining buildings, which were de- 
scribed by Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. Parker; they next proceeded 
to Chillington House, where the Charles Museum and the Museum of 
the Kent Archeological Society are deposited, inspecting by the way 
the vaulted cellars under the premises of Mr. Marsh, bootmaker, at the 
corner of Gabriel’s Hill. Mr. Parker, after a careful inspection, pro- 
nounced this to be work of the early part of the fifteenth century, or 
a fine specimen of the merchants’ storehouses of the time of Richard II., 
and conjectured that it had been the lower story, —a sort of store-house, 
built of stone for safety, as was not uncommon in those days,—and 
that the upper stories were of wood. Having reached the Museum, 
Mr. Roach Smith was called for, who proceeded at once to describe the 
various local antiquities, which are of considerable interest. The great 
majority of his audience were, however, soon withdrawn by Mr. Hill to 
complete the excursion programme; but Mr. R. Smith proceeded, with 
the assistance of Mr. Pretty, the curator, to explain the varied contents 
of the cases, which include the Roman remains from the villa at Hartlip, 
recent discoveries at Canterbury, and the remarkable contents of a walled 
cemetery in Lockham Wood excavated by Mr. Charles and Mr. Clement 
Taylor Smythe, no account of which has yet been printed. This was, 
no doubt, the burial-place of a family of distinction, from the number of 
glass vessels found in it, with urns, iron lamp-stands, &c, The principal 
of these were deposited in amphore, the tops of which had been broken 
off in order to admit the vessels containing the burnt bones. The kind 
attention of Mr. Pretty (whose courtesy on all occasions is well known) 
concluded in inviting his visitors to take tea. 

The party next proceeded to Allington Castle, and afterwards re- 
turned to Rochester by the North Kent Railway. 

In the evening the museum was lighted up, and a conversazione held, 
which was well attended. 


Monday, Aug. 3. Excourston. Meerrne or Sections. 

Art the early hour of 7 a.m. Mr. Bensted accompanied the Rev. E. 
Hill and a party from Aylesford to the Celtic remains in its neighbour- 
hood. The chief of these is Kit’s Coty, by the side of the high road 
from Rochester to Maidstone; and what is called the “‘ Lower Kit’s 
Coty,” an overturned chamber about midway between the former and 
Aylesford. Mr. Bensted also pointed out the monolith called the 
‘Coffin Stone,” and the stones at the spring-heads at Tottenden. 
A map on a large scale shewed these and other monuments, some of 
which have been destroyed within the last forty years, as, for instance, 
a tomb discovered in 1822. Near this the map indicated an upright 
stone called the “ White Horse Stone.” Mr. Bensted gave a full 
account of all these remains so far as time would admit. 

At ten o’clock the Marquis Campen took the chair at the Guildhall, 
and was supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
Rochester, the Bishop of Gibraltar, Lord and Lady Darnley, Lord 
Neaves, and Mr. Beresford Hope, &c. M. Maury was also present. 

Edward Hawkins, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper “On the Mint of 
Rochester.” 
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The Rev. E. Venables read a letter from Mr. Thorpe to Mr. Roach 
Smith on the names of places in Kent, and their relationship to the 
names of places in Germany and Holland, and also a translation of 
a curious document relative to a suit by Queen Eadgifu, widow of Ed- 
ward the Elder, and mother of Edmund and Edred. It relates to 
a grant of lands at Meopham, Cooling, Lenham, Peckham, Farleigh, 
Monkton, and Aldington, to Christ Church, Canterbury. The Queen’s 
father, Sigholm, being in want of money, borrowed thirty pounds of 
a nobleman named Goda, giving Cooling as a security. Sigholm being 
killed in the war, Goda retained the land, asserting that the money had 
never been paid, though the Queen states it had been returned long be- 
fore. ‘ After the decease of my son Eadred,” she says, “I was de- 
spoiled of all my lands and chattels; and two of the often-named Goda, 
Leofstan and Leofric, took from me the above-mentioned lands, Cooling 
and Osterland; and came to the boy Eadwig, then recently raised to 
the throne, and declared that they had a greater right to those lands 
than I. I therefore continued deprived of those lands until the time of 
King Eadgar,” &c. This document names one of the Derings, a family 
still connected with the county, the present Sir Edward Cholmeley 
Dering being the possessor of Surrenden and one of the members for 
East Kent. 

A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., delivered an extempore address— 
‘‘ General Considerations on the Church Architecture of South-Eastern 
England.” He remarked that neither Canterbury Cathedral nor New 
Shoreham Priory had any influence on the character of the architecture 
of the counties, not even on that of Rochester or Chichester Cathedrals. 
This gave rise to reflections on the peculiarity of this corner of Eng- 
land, through which the main intercourse with the Continent passed, 
being so emphatically English in its church architecture. This was not 
so wonderful in the case of Surrey and Sussex as of Kent. He described 
characteristics of many churches in Kent. Per contra, he had discovered 
an instance of the architecture of Kent influencing that of France in the 
Church of Notre Dame de l’Epine at Chalons-sur-Marne, that appeared to 
have an indescribable Kentish touch, besides being in Middle Pointed, 
though incontestibly built in the fifteenth century. He afterwards found 
that the church was built during the English occupation of the place, 
by an English (and he believed a Kentish) architect—an old-fashioned 
fellow-building in the fifteenth century in the style he had learnt forty 
years before. There was, to be sure, one exception in a chain of 
churches up the valley of the Rother, partly in Kent and partly in 
Sussex—Etchingham, Hawkhurst, Ticehurst, built at the end of the 
fourteenth century in a kind of Flamboyant, and probably by a French 
architect. Mr. Hope referred to the Weald of Kent—that district so 
full of ‘* John Noakeses” and “ Thomas Styleses,” familiar to us in 
former legal documents: in former times this Weald constituted the 
“manufacturing districts” of England—here were its iron mines, here 
its weavers. We must remember this when we read of the rebellions 
of Jack Cade and Wat Tyler—those rebellions were as if Manchester, 
Leeds, and Birmingham in our day were in insurrection; it was not 
a few country fellows creating a disturbance, it was a rising, a rebellion, 
an attempted revolution. There are no remains of wooden churches in 
the Weald. The parish churches were small, snug; the Saxon cha- 
racteristics remained strong in Kent. Gavelkind existed there. Instead 
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of large churches there were a number of small ones in the towns. The 
old aboriginal Saxon character was engrained in Kentish church archi- 
tecture, and it resisted the influence of Canterbury Cathedral. The 
churches were built by snug, well-to-do manufacturers, who had no 
idea of erecting grand structures, though they had a great notion of 
the substantial. They were respectable members of the Church as 
established then; and they built plain substantial places of worship ; 
they were not so much under the influence and in the power of the 
clergy as the people in other parts of the country: the men of Kent 
have ever preserved a quasi-democratic character—the old Anglo-Saxon 
spirit has ever been deeply seated in their hearts. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury having moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hope, the Chairman in putting it took the opportunity of expressing on 
the part of the Institute its gratification at the presence of M. Maury, 
and the interest taken in their proceedings by the Emperor of the 
French. The Emperor heard that Dr. Guest was to lecture on Ceesar’s 
invasion of Britain, and he had telegraphed to M. Maury, his librarian, 
to attend the congress; unfortunately, M. Maury came too late to hear 
Dr. Guest’s address; but Dr. Guest had since given him every infor- 
mation. 

M. Maury briefly but earnestly responded, that he would report to 
the Emperor what he had seen and learnt; the Emperor takes great 
interest in archeology ; and he desires that France and England shonld 
be united alike by the bonds of science as by the ties of commerce. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne read a paper “ On the Architectural His- 
tory of Rochester Castle.” He shewed that the church of St. Andrew 
in Rochester and the castle were once held by the bishops; the bishops 
used the castle as a residence. Its position was most important in 
a military sense, standing on a great road and commanding the river 
Medway. From the time of Cesar to the Conqueror it was a place of 
great utility in protecting the kingdom from invasion. He referred to 
occurrences at the castle when Odo headed a revolt against his brother 
the Conqueror. William invested the place, which had been fortified by 
Odo; and the latter surrendered. The castle remained in the possession 
of the Crown till the time of Henry II. In 1076 Gundulph became 
Bishop of Rochester. Many buildings have been ascribed to him— 
Rochester Castle among them: he is said to have raised the keep, and 
to have built the White Tower of the Tower of London. Mr. Harts- 
horne felt that it was difficult to run counter to generally received 
views; but he disputed that Gundulph built Rochester Keep. Whatever 
he built at Rochester, the keep could not have been erected by him. 
It is stated that he built the castle for £60; the present keep could not 
have been the building alluded to. Rochester Keep is hardly less than 
that of Dover: that cost £1,085 5s. 6d.; Chilham cost £331 16s. 9d. 
Rochester Keep could not have been built for £60'. We know who 
really built it—Gervase tells us. It was really erected by William de 
Corbyl, Archbishop of Canterbury, between 1123 and 1139. Until his 
time there was no regular fortress or tower. Gundulph had been dead 
eighteen years. To William de Corbyl is due the credit of this most 
magnificent work. Mr. Hartshorne had examined the Pipe Rolls of 





' See some observations of Mr. Ashpitel made at the Rochester Mecting of the 
Kent Archeological Society in 1859. GENT. MaG., Sept., 1859, p. 273. 
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the period, the returns of the sheriffs to the Exchequer, shewing what 
expenditure had been made on Crown lands and buildings, with the 
issues from the Crown property; he had examined 1,200 or 1,300 of 
these to see what he could find about Rochester. And by examining 
these Rolls he thought he had made it all out about the castle. He had 
in his laborious search also found other things that rewarded him for 
his trouble. In 1126 there was a grant of the castle to Archbishop 
William, and then expenditure ceased to be charged in the Pipe Rolls 
to the Crown for the castle. Subsequently, when the see of Canterbury 
was at times vacant, there are charges for the repairs of the castle—the 
Crown then held it. Among other historical events connected with the 
castle, Mr. Hartshorne referred to the siege which De Albini stood in the 
castle on the side of the Barons against John: the King took it, after 
a long siege, but De Albini’s resistance in Rochester Castle had an im- 
portant influence on the struggle, and we should look with great interes 
on the keep as a building which had so marked an influence in that 
contest which laid the foundations for so much of our liberty. After 
touching upon the subsequent history of the castle, Mr. Hartshorne 
briefly dwelt upon its architecture. The military architecture of the 
keep is not different from that of other castles. The ‘ King’s Hall,’ 
in the grounds of the castle, has been destroyed. 

The meeting then broke up, some of the ladies and gentlemen paying 
a hurried visit to the castle, where Mr. Hartshorne pointed out some of 
the architectural features of the keep; there was not time to do this 
fully, as it was close on the hour for the excursion, but this was remedied 
on the following day. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts body held its annual meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne, under the 
presidency of Srm Wa. Armstrone, during the week, Aug. 26 to Sept. 2. 

On Sept. 2 an archeological subject was discussed, in the section 
of Ethnology and Geology, in connexion with a paper by Lord Lovaine, 
describing certain Lacustrine habitations recently discovered in Wig- 
tonshire. 

Professor Wilson said he felt assured that instead of the recent dis- 
coveries placed before the world by Sir Charles Lyell and others de- 
stroying the grounds of the religious faith which many of them so 
earnestly held, they would be found to remove a great many difficulties 
which ethnologists hitherto had had to encounter. In the first instance 
they might appear to create difficulties; but, on the other hand, if 
ethnologists saw they had grounds for believing that they had a much 
longer period than four thousand years in which to account for the changes 
which had affected the varieties of the human family, a very serious 
difficulty would be avoided in reconciling those changes with the gene- 
rally received chronology. If they were compelled to limit their specu- 
lations to four thousand or five thousand years, and to acknowledge at the 
same time that there were proofs of the existence of such races as the 
negro upon the ancient monuments of Egypt, they could not wonder at 
the ethnologist doubting whether the change from white to black, or other 
unportant changes, could take place in the two or three centuries which 
appeared to intervene between the Deluge and the works in question. 
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We must be content to follow up cautiously and honestly whatever 
scientific proofs are disclosed to us, but the lessons which geology in 
its alliance with archeology was reading were not calculated to throw 
doubts in any way upon Christian faith. 

Sir Charles Lyell thought that if the archeologist could determine 
a proximate date to the lowest of these lake dwellings, and to the orna- 
ments that were found there, it would throw light on one of the most 
interesting questions in chronology. It would throw light on the rate 
of the growth of peat, one of the modes of measuring the chronology of 
what geologists considered very modern periods—modern, that is, in 
reference to the existence of man; for those lake dwellings, so far as 
we knew, all of them related to a period when the form of Europe was 
just what it is now, or what it was when the Romans conquered Gaul. 
Contrasted, therefore, with the period of certain animals found in par- 
ticular formations, these lake habitations were all modern affairs ; and 
if the bronze period could be carried back to ages far more remote than 
had previously been thought, those lake dwellings which exclusively 
belonged to the stone period, but which also strictly belonged to 
the period of the living groups, and were long posterior to the 
time of the extinct animals, must be proportionately ancient, con- 
trasted with modern times. Sir Charles also took the opportunity of 
saying that, however convinced he was that there had been a great 
number of frauds practised, especially of late years, in the valley of the 
Somme, and that a great many counterfeit implements had been sold, 
owing to the increased demand for them, yet he was perfectly certain that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, he might almost say, and certainly more 
than ninety in a hundred of those implements on which they relied for 
the antiquity of the period, were not affected by any recent imposition 
that had been successfully practised. The fraudulent specimens were 
invariably covered by a matrix, on the removal of which all the signs of 
age and of use by man were wanting. They wanted the discoloration 
of surface, and the original black fringe, and the incrustations of crystal 
carbonate of lime which characterized the genuine instruments. They 
had also other marks of their pretended character, which were easily 
distinguished. 


BATH LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


April 24. J. Barrett, esq., delivered the following lecture on Car- 
dinal Bembo’s Works, having particular reference to a copy of Della 
Volgar Lingua, in which occur many manuscript annotations, supposed 
to be in the autograph of Torquato Tasso, whilst confined at Ferrara :— 


* Pietro Bembo, the son of Bernardo Bembo, a celebrated Venetian senator, was 
born at Venice a.p. 1470, and died at Rome a.p. 1547. Joining his father at 
Florence at an early age, he had an opportunity of gaining that pure Tuscan 
for which he was afterwards celebrated, whilst his long residence at Rome may 
have given him the combination representing the excellence of Italian—‘ Lingua 
Toscana in Bocca Romana.’ He availed himself of the opportunities Italy then pre- 
sented of obtaining a liberal education, going as far as Messina to study Greek 
under the celebrated Constantine Lascaris. He had in early life two patronesses 
of a very different character :—Lucretia Borgia, the unnatural atrocity of whose 
conduct was severely summed up by Pontanus :— 


‘ Hoc jacet in tumulo Lucretia nomine, sed re 
Lais, Alexandri filia, sponsa, nurus.’ 
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* Within this tomb Lucretia lies, say Lais rather, 
Step-daughter, daughter, mistress to the pope her father.’ 


Bembo’s letters to her are, however, filled with expressions of respect, and even 
highflown compliments to her piety. At the court of Ferrara he formed friend- 
ships both warm and lasting. His other patroness was Elizabeth Gonzaga, Duchess 
of Urbino, the pattern of all that was good and womanly. Deservedly has he 
handed her name down to the admiration of posterity in one of his Dialogues. 
Through the friendship of Julian de Medici, he obtained first. the patronage of 
Pope Jnlius, and afterwards the secretaryship of Leo X. Shortly before Leo’s 
death Bembo retired to enjoy literary ease and opportunities of study at Padua, from 
which he was recalled in 1539 by Paul III., who conferred on him the cardinal’s 
hat. On this he took priest’s orders, and died at Rome a.p. 1547, having devoted 
the latter years of his life to the exemplary performance of his ecclesiastical duties. 
It requires but small acquaintance with Bembo’s writings to be convinced that to 
all the relations of life he brought a warm heart and a genial kindness of dis- 
position; his language to and of his father is that of respect and affection, his 
mother was a woman ‘most innocent, and to him most dear ;’ of his Greek master 
Lascaris he says, ‘Nothing could be kinder, nothing holier than that old man.’ 
He was a valuable friend, an agreeable companion, a refined scholar,a man of high 
probity, with a clear head for business. But it is rather in his literary character, 
as a type of the day in which he lived, that Bembo interests us: it had seen the 
restoration of classical literature and was revelling in its enjoyment, but its 
scholars were rather proud and fond of polishing and displaying their new-found 
arms, than of using them in the great march of intellect or the struggle of 
thought. 

“Those remarkable events destined to break up the fountains of the great 
political and social deep had come thick and fast on one another, such as the 
invention of printing, the discovery of America, and a new passage to India; and 
their mighty consequence, the Reformation, was in progress; but as yet the 
changes they were even then producing were hardly observed, certainly not appre- 
ciated. If the old philosophy of the Schools was giving way, it was rather before 
the circumstances which led to, than before the new philosophy itself. It was an 
age of transition, no doubt, but as yet it was with ‘wand’ring steps and slow’ that 
the public mind left the old and advanced into a new world of thought and feeling. 
In one feature particularly did Bembo as a writer represent the tendency of his 
day—his continual disposition to Latinize, his study of the classical model, and his 
close, if not servile imitation of one writer—certainly a great one—Cicero. Tojustify 
himself in this he wrote his De Imitatione, and the same course he very strongly 
pressed on his son. This tendency has led him into a fault most offensive to his 
Christian readers, of continually mentioning the Deity in the plural, and of styling 
the Virgin Mary a goddess; and his unnecessary employment of the classical 
names of places renders it at times very difficult to understand to what he refers 
in his ‘ History of Venice.’ In our day, Bembo is but little known as a writer, 
nor has there ever been a translation of any of his works into English. Southey 
was a student of him, as appears from a volume before me with his signature, and 
proofs of his study of it. But in his own day and for the succeeding century 
Bembo was well read and closely studied, as is evident from the numerous editions 
of his works, and the large amount of labour spent upon them. Whether this 
close study of one who was himself a copyist is the means by which great writings 
are produced or great writers trained may well be questioned. Bembo wrote both 
poetry and prose, and either in Italian or Latin, never in Greek; though in his 
De Culice he refers to the meaning of Greek words, yet he quotes a Latin trans- 
lation of Homer. His Italian poetry consists of sonnetti or canzoni; his Latin is 
of the same character, generally but not always in alternate hexameters and penta- 
meters. His prose writings are also both Italian and Latin; treatises in the shape 
of Dialogues, letters, both official as secretary to Leo X. and familiar, and his 
‘History of Venice from the year 1487 to that of 1512.’ If Bembo took the great 
master of Roman eloquence as his model in his other writings, most plainly did he 
so in his Dialogues. We know with what art Cicero selected his characters, his 
dramatis persone, and how cleverly he endeavoured to give a reality to his scenes. 
Bembo is equally successful, if indeed in this respect he does not surpass his great 
model; but there is one point in which Bembo entirely fails in the comparison, 
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Cicero had evidently a great plan of instruction before his mind’s eye, each part 
of which was important and frequently sublime; he taught his countrymen their 
relations to each other and to God: he had a great scheme of philosophy, mental 
and ethical, in hand, the different parts of which he filled up at different times. 
Bembo was altogether desultory ; he simply took up such subjects as occasion pre- 
sented to him: he gave his writings all the advantages he could by copying or 
improving on his great model, but if he aimed at being a master, it was rather in 
language and composition than in thought; there he cannot bear comparison with 
Cicero. What he attempted he did well, but he never attempted, and probably 
would have failed if he had, to rule the minds of men; he only directed them in 
the expression of their thoughts. Independently of that which attaches to the 
subjects on which they treat, the Colloquies of Bembo possess great interest, as pre- 
senting us with a picture of the literary intercourse and society of those days. 
We are struck with the tone of ease and enjoyment which fills the atmosphere ; 
he is surrounded by friends whom he had grown up with; all care is excluded, and 
they abandon themselves to a refined literary enjoyment. But it is not the dolce 
Sar niente, for their minds are well at work, and they thoroughly address them- 
selves to the subject in hand. Still less, like Horace and his friends, do they recline 
sipping their old Falernian, having carefully examined the seal of the jar; describ- 
ing the beauties of their respective mistresses; or bidding the servant boy crown 
them with simple myrtle. Theirs is not the motto,— 


* Misce stultitiam consiliis brevem : 
Dulce est desipere in loco.’ 


“Yet, living in a period when mighty changes were commencing around them, 
they shew no appreciation of them, nor any sign of that force and dignity of 
thought which even in second-rate minds will arise under such circumstances. 
Not so with Cicero; the great events occurring, particularly in his later years, 
were appreciated and referred to by him. His was not the mere enjoyment of 
literary ease, nor even the mere furbishing up of literary arms. He writes as one 
_who had a mission to execute, the gravity of which at once gave nerve to his arm 
and earnestness to his mind. One of Bembo’s most celebrated works is that Della 
Volgar Lingua ; it is supposed to be a conversation between his brother and some 
friends, It treats of the origin of the Italian tongue and Italian poetry; the vari- 
ations of Italian are touched upon, and the last book contains what may be called 
a grammar of the language. It is written in easy, elegant style, and much art is 
evinced in bringing the scene before the reader, and making him as it were present 
at it. The commentaries that have been written on it shew how much it was 
studied, and the indexes to them and the text of the work make it a species of 
dictionary. One of its most diligent students was the gifted but unfortunate poet 
Torquato Tasso, who whilst confined by Alphonso d’Este in the dungeon at 
Ferrara, filled the copy before me with marginal and other writing. This in- 
teresting volume is of the earliest edition, having been printed September, 1525, 
at Venice, and is the property of our representative, W. Tite, Esq., F.R.S.; he 
bought it at a sale at Sotheby and Co.’s, whose catalogue gives the following 
account of the writing in it :— 


“*Few men varied their handwriting at different periods of their lives more 
than the renowned poet of Italy, and in no other volume, probably, will be found 
that fact so remarkably illustrated as in the present. Not a page is without 
marginal notes in the autograph of Tasso, the text itself bearing evidences of its 
having been most carefully studied by him. These notes are occasionally written 
in the large, coarse, and straggling hand (No. 1), similar to two undoubted manu- 
scripts in the British Museum; many of the more early ones are more in the 
round Italian hand (No. 2); while others, of a later period, are in a cursive style 
(No. 3), similar to that used by the poet in his letter-writing, of which, though 
a ie smaller, the four verses on the reverse of the last leaf form a beautitul 
example.’ 


“In illustration of my subject I exhibit specimens of these different styles taken 
from this volume, and also a line of a sonnetto in Tasso’s handwriting, with his 
signature, the property of Mr. Tite (No. 4). No. 5 is from the ‘fac-simile of 
Tuasso’s writing’ given by Bohn in his edition of Wiffen’s translation of ‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered.” 1 have compared the writing in this book with that of Tasso preserved 
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in the British Museum, and believe them to be by the same writer. There is 
a pencil note on the fiy-sheet stating that this volume was ‘formerly Professor 
Rosini’s copy, Bishop of Pouzzoles, author (sic) of Tasso’s Works.’ Rosini was 
Professor of Belles Lettres at the Pisa University, and edited, some thirty years 
ago, an accurate and complete edition of Tasso’s works. He also published an 
* Essay on the Loves of Tasso and the Causes of his Imprisonment.’ 

“ After a careful examination of the writing in this volume, I conclude that it 
is by the same hand, but at diff2rent times by different pens and ink, the result 
of different inspections. This writing consists of about fifteen hundred words or 
passages placed in the margin, evidently with a view of fixing them on the mind 
of the student, who for the most part has underlined them in the text. Occasion- 
ally they are corrections of the text, or passages in illustration or corroboration 
of it. This is a labour quite in keeping with what we know of Tasso, for he was 
never tired of studying the refinements of language, grammar, and sound; at an 
early period of his life he transcribed the most celebrated writers in his own lan- 
guage, especially Petrarch and Dante, with the purpose of ameliorating and per- 
fecting bis style; never was a more diligent student, even through the miseries of 
his captivity. But there are also writings in this old book which in themselves 
tell us not only by whom but when they were written; they are the ardent and 
passionate language of the lover, the sighing of the captive hastening to be loosed, 
the painful expression of a bitter sense of bondage. They are, a passage in prose 
on the fly-sheet at the beginning, probably afterwards to be put into rhyme, 
describing the excess and torture of his love; a sonnet at the end, comparing his 
sufferings from love to those of the Greeks before Troy; a Latin quotation, more 
correctly put by Cervantes in his preface to Don Quixote, ‘Non oinnes pro toto 
libertatem vendent auro;’ and a marginal remark at the bottom of the first page 
of the text, ‘That which above all things tends to excite human minds which are 
free is that they are free.’ I conclude then that this old book, published at a date 
which would have allowed Tasso’s possession of it, was in his hands during his 
captivity; that its contents were such as would have and did then engage his 
diligent attention; that the writing in it is by one person, resembling that which 
is undoubtedly his; and that what is written is what he would be likely to write. 
This book, then, was not only once possessed by Torquato Tasso, but during the 
weary hours of his captivity he employed himself in writing in it the proofs of his 
study and examination of it, the expressions of the deep affection he entertained 
for Leonora d’Este, and his bitter sense of his cruel deprivation of liberty by 
her brother Alfonso.” 


ESSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug.6. The annual meeting was held at Kelvedon. The President, 
T. Burcn Western, Esq., took the chair; and there were also present, 
among others, General Hawkins, the Ven. Archdeacon Mildmay, C. G, 
Round, Esq., T. Sutton Western, Esq., M.P., J. Gurdon-Rebow, Esq., 
Colonel Chester (United States), the Rev. Professor Marsden; the 
Revs. J. Bramston, E L. Cutts (Hon. Secretary), and F. Spurrell ; J. F. 
Wright, F. G. West, G. Rogers-Harrison (Windsor Herald), W. 
Bushby, H. W. King, W. Frere, H. Ingram, Esqs., beside a large 
number of ladies. 

The Rev. E. L. Cutts read a brief report, principally relating to the 
progress which had been made with the Museum at Colchester. The 
articles had been thoroughly catalogued and arranged by a competent 
person; the catalogue had been printed, and was now ready for circu- 
lation, gratis among the members, and for sale to the public. The 
papers relating to Layer Marney, read at the last meeting, and which 
formed a handsome portion of the Society’s Transactions, would be in 
the hands of members he hoped immediately. The Society continued 
to enjoy a steady success, and to serve the purposes for which it was 
established. 
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The report having been adopted, it was decided that the meeting next 
year should take place at Thaxted, under the presidency of Lord Bray- 
brooke. The usual votes of thanks were passed, and several new mem- 
bers were elected. The President said :— 


“ Having got through the formal business of the Society, I will now make a few 
observations upon this locality (Kelvedon) where we are now assembled, which are 
not likely to be noticed in the papers about to be read to you. It is known to all 
that the Romans intersected this kingdom with military roads, which were con- 
structed in a very solid manner, and on a great scale. One of these roads passed 
through the county of Essex, from London to Caistor in Norfolk. It is mentioned 
as the 5th Iter of the Itinerary of Antoninus. The present turnpike road passes 
either over the site of the old Roman road, or very near it. The Itinerary 
gives the names of the stations, and their distances from each other. The first 
place named is Londinium—the present London—the older part of which, beyond 
all doubt, stands on the old site. The road then proceeds to the station Camulodu- 
num. There was at one time some difference of opinion as to where this was: 
some thought it might be Maldon, but it is now generally allowed to be Colchester, 
which corresponds in distance from Londinium as given in the Itinerary; and the 
very large number of Roman coins and other remains discovered there leave no 
doubt on the subject. Between these two stations there are three others named. 
First, Durolitum, which may either be Romford or Brentwood, or more ‘probably 
some place between them. Then Cwsaromagus, supposed to be either Chelmsford 
or Writtle. ‘Then Cxnonium, which probably is Kelvedon, where we are now as- 
sembled. Kelvedon stands on the direct line, and very fairly corresponds with the 
distance; and if we are not actually standing in the old Roman Cenonium, we are 
certainly not far from it. There have been at various times Roman coins found in 
the village gardens, and I have heard of a silver denarius, though I have not seen 
it. Here is a brass Faustina, which Mr. Cutts has kindly sent for exhibition. In 
a field near Coggeshall Hall were found, a few years since, some Roman pottery 
and part ofa metal mirror. In the adjoining parish of Rivenhall the workmen 
employed in draining a field near the church discovered the remains of a Roman 
villa. It was laid open to some extent, but I do not know that it was thoroughly 
investigated. There was a long passage with tesselated pavement, and it had every 
appearance of having been a residence of importance. Some Roman pottery was 
found, and fragments of metal mirrors engraved at the back like those exhibited 
two years ugo at our meeting at Chelmsford by Major Spitty, which came from 
Billericay. These, with some of the plaster from the interior walls, painted in 
fresco, were given to the Chelmsford Museum by the Rev. B. D. Hawkins, Rector 
of the parish, and are exhibited to-day by Mr. Chancellor. This is the villa alluded 
to in one of the valuable papers contributed to the Transactions of this Society 
by your late President, Lord Braybrooke, who states that I informed him of it; but 
if my recollection serves me right, he has not placed it in its proper position. 
Some time or other there was probably a battle fought here, for at a place called 
Gore Pitts, in the adjoining parish of Feering, some spear-heads have been dug up, 
and Mr. Spurrell mentions some Roman coins also. This drawing before me of one 
of the spear-heads is contributed by Mr. Cutts; and a Saxon coin, found in the 
churchyard of this parish, is kindly lent by Miss Dalton.” 

The Rev. E. L. Cutts read the following communication from Sir 
Henry Ellis, giving a free translation of the Latin portion :— 

“ Bedford-square, 24th July, 1863. 


“ Dzar Srr,—The interest which the Essex Archwological Society has already 
taken, in the second volume of their Transactions, in illustration of the history 
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of Waltham Abbey, induces me to forward to you for their notice copies of two 
memorials of record of that abbey’s history, which have not hitherto been 
published. 

“Tovi, the standard-bearer to King Canute, is acknowledged to have been the 
first founder here of a religious house for two secular priests; a cross, with the 
figure of our Saviour upon it, which had been found at Montacute and transferred 
here, gave its name and sanctity to the foundation. Harold, in one account, is 
stated to have been entirely relieved from a stroke of palsy by a visit to this cross ; 
and that, in consequence of it, he rebuilt the church, increased the number of its 
secular canons to twelve, and furnished it with an ample endowment. 

“From other authorities, as I have stated in the last edition of Sir William Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, Harold’s selection of the place was owing to the circumstance of 
its having been bestowed upon him by King Edward the Confessor, into whose 
possession it had come, Athelstan, the son of Tovi, having squandered away the 
estate. 

“Certain it is, from King Edward the Confessor’s Confirmation Charter, that 
Harold endowed his new foundation with no fewer than seventeen manors; the 
boundaries of nine of them being distinctly stated. 

“Of the first of the two memorials of record which I beg to introduce to the 
Society’s notice, it comes from a volume of Dr. Matthew Hutton’s Collections, pre- 
served among the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum, No. 6,978, in- 
titled ‘ Excerpta ex variis Registris;’ and the immediate article I am transcribing 
entered as 

¢ Queedam ex I. ii. Walt. Coventr. Cronica. 

“1177. Statim post festum Sancti Hilarii Rex celebravit magnum Concilium 
apud Northampton, cum Episcopis, Comitibus, et Baronibus suis. In hoc Concilio 
Gwydo Decanus de Waltham resignavit in manu domini Regis Decanatum suum 
Ecclesize Sanctee Crucis de Waltham quem Rex magno desiderio habere desideravit. 
Voverat enim Deo et beate Thome Cant. martyri quod in ejus martyris honore 
Abbatia quedam Canonicorum regularium edificare, in remissionem peccatorum 
suorum, et ab Hugone Cardina et Apostolic sedis Legato impetraverat quod in 
predicta Ecclesia de Waltham, remotis inde Canonicis secularibus canonicos regu- 
lares statuere liceret. 

“*Tn eodem Concilio in octabis Sancti Hilarii venié rex usque Windesours et inde 
misit Ricardum Cant. Archiepiscopum, et Gaufridum Eliensem, et Gilb. Lond. 
Episcopos usque ad Waltham ubi predictus Decanus simpliciter et absolute resig- 
navit in manu ipsius Archiepiscopi et Episcoporum illorum Decanatum suum de 
Waltham et ipsi ibidem preciperunt, ex parte regis, Canonicis secularibus qui ibi 
erant venire ad Regem ad recipiend. Excambium de prebendis suis, et predicti 
Episcopi in scripto poni omnes redditus et eorum valentiam Ecclesie de Waltham et 
Regi scriptum illud miserunt.’ 

“The circumstance of King Henry II. having been induced to lavish so 
much wealth as he appears to have done upon the reconstruction of Waltham 
Abbey has not heretofore been considered as what it appears really to have been, 
namely, the fulfilment of a portion of his vow after the murder of Archbishop 
Becket. 

“Then follows a return of the revenue of the abbey in 1266, as recorded in 
Waltham Chartulary MS. 

*T am, dear Sir, yours, &c. 


“To the Rev. E. L. Cutts.” “ Henry ELtis.” 


Mr. H. W. King read a paper upon “ Recent Excavations at Had- 
leigh Castle.” ‘The remains of this fortress were visited by the Society 
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in 1858, when Mr. King offered some remarks upon its history which 
were afterwards enlarged and printed in the second volume of the 
Transactions. 

Hadleigh Castle was built by Hubert de Burgh, temp. Henry III. 
Until the excavations were undertaken the only remains visible were 
the lines of the entire circuit of the walls and the principal defences, 
namely, the two great eastern towers, the gateway tower, and other 
smaller flanking towers; all else had utterly disappeared. There were, 
however, architectural indications that the chief apartments and offices 
were situate at the western part of the enclosure, and advanced east- 
ward as far as the gateway tower; indeed, in dry weather Mr. King 
had traced, by the parched grass, some of the lines of the foundations 
lying buried beneath the greensward. There, probably, stood the 
great hall and chapel. 

The excavations were commenced in April last by Mr. H. W. King, 
and a considerable area has been uncovered :— 


** Excavations were commenced at the south flanking tower, where upon the face 
of the wall, within the bailey, the crown of a wide pointed arch of considerable 
projection is visible, which, supposing that any underground apartments existed, I 
was induced to think might be the commencement of the vaulting. Here a shaft 
was sunk to the base of the wall, a depth of about 14 ft. and of the entire width of 
the arch, which determined that it was merely constructional, the whole cutting 
being through virgin clay. The earth was next removed from a small shaft or 
chamber, which had been filled up in recent times to about the same depth, and I 
am now convinced that it was the pit of a garderobe attached to this tower, and 
that the arched passage leading into it (or rather from it) at the basement floor, 
12 ft. below the level of the ballium, was the drain. The size of this drain is extra- 
ordinary as compared with those leading from the pits of the other garderobes, one 
of which was attached to every apartment discovered, and apparently to the floor 
of every tower. 

“A cutting was also made upon a spot between the great north-east tower and 
the north flanking tower, where the ground is much depressed, so as in rainy 
weather to form a shallow pond. Only the bones of an ox were disinterred, but no 
remains of masonry, except a few loose stones, were found. The depression was 
probably occasioned by the removal of the soil for agricultural purposes. 

“ Operations were next directed at the north-west part of the bailey. The base- 
ment of the gateway tower was completely filled with earth, forming a low 
mound. Upon clearing this out it was found to consist of three platforms raised 
one above the other, the two lower in the form of scalene triangles and the upper 
forming the segment of a circle, on the chord of which projects a semi-cylindrical 
mass of masonry, somewhat resembling the base of a very large newel. This 
stepped floor is at present inexplicable, at least by myself, and I should have been 
glad of the aid of some member of the profession of architecture to interpret and 
to re-construct. 

“It will be equally vain for me to attempt to determine the specific uses to 
which the several apartments whose foundations we have denuded were ap- 
propriated. 

“A little to the left of the gateway-tower I had originally indicated the possible 
existence of a fireplace. This the excavations have verified. In the next recess to the 
left of the fireplace was found a compact bed of tile-work, obviously adjusted as the 
setting for a cauldron ; a similar setting of masonry is built up in the corner of the 
third recess, or chimney, and between them a semicircle of masonry is set against 
the wall, arrangements which denote the former existence of furnaces, cauldrons, 
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and other appliances for heating water and cooking. It may be that, although 
the ground-plan seems to indicate two rooms, there was perhaps but one apartment 
about 41 ft. long. 

“The space in front of what I have ventured to designate a guard chamber, was 
manifestly a small open paved court. From the opposite angle a wall sets off to 
the south, the line of which has not at present been further pursued, but within 
the last few days, owing to the dry weather, the lines of the foundations buried 
beneath the surface on the south side have become very clearly defined upon the 
greensward, presenting a parallelogram similar to that upon the north, and con- 
nected with it by a wall running north and south. There are also indications of 
an inner line of wall extending from the gateway to the north flanking tower, from 
which it may be assumed that a range of apartments existed there above which 
was a broad rampart as upon the south-west. 

“Continuing our excavations along and within the line of the extreme west wall, 
it was found that the square tower was approached by a short flight of steps carried 
upon an arch, and that it had a window on the south, a fireplace and a garderobe 
constructed in the thickness of the wall upon the north, the angles of the entrance 
plainly chamfered off. From this tower to the buttress it was also ascertained 
that the wall does not run in a right line, but an obtuse angle is formed about 
midway. 

“Thus far our excavations have at present been prosecuted, but a large space 
of ground remains to be explored. The soil as yet has not been very prolific 
of antiquities, still many objects not entirely devoid of interest have been exhumed. 
These include a few encaustic tiles, of which I exhibit specimens: the small ex- 
ample bearing a fleur de lys I think may be referred to the Edwardian period— 
the others are clearly of the fifteenth century ; they were found with other plain 
glazed tiles in close proximity to the fireplace. These and a few fragments of 
painted glass, deeply opalized, are relics which attest the rich decoration of the 
chief apartments. 

“ Bones of deer and oxen upon which the garrison had feasted were plentiful, 
especially beneath the western wall. Shreds of medieval pottery were strewed 
upon the grouted floors of the various rooms and elsewhere along the walls. Most 
of it is red—some is coated with a green glaze—other fragments are glazed with 
yellow stripes. The lip of a large pitcher, moulded into a grotesque face 5 in. long, 
is a curious and interesting specimen of manufacture. The forehead is encircled by 
a wreath or band of a head-dress embroidered in a lozenge pattern, and two long 
ringlets of twisted or braided hair depend on either side from the temples to the 
neck; the chin is beardless, but the upper lip is graced with a long curled and 
drooping moustache. Rude and grotesque in the extreme, it might not improbably 
be intended as a caricature of an exquisite of the time. The clay is red and yellow. 
Among the remains of culinary utensils is the bottom of a large mortar, 1 ft. 
in its outer and 8} in. in its inner diameter, wrought in hard gritstone, and used 
for bruising corn or triturating other vegetable substances. The implements of 
iron comprise a large key, the point of a sword blade, a pair of scissors, a candle- 
socket with spike, which was driven into a wall, a horse-shoe, and several large 
nails; the head of one, the stud for a heavy oaken door, measures 3} by 2 in. square. 
Only one small silver coin, of the reign of Edward I., has at present been dis- 
covered; and three Nuremberg or Abbey tokens of the common types found so 
frequently all over England: one of these bears the legend AVE MARIA GRATIZ. 
A fourth piece, which belongs equally to the not very interesting series of jettons 
and counters, bears on one side an obvious resemblance to the coins of the time. 
The obverse exhibits a king enthroned, the reverse a floriated cross. In castles, 
convents, and baronial halls these pieces circulated in vast numbers as pseudo- 
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moneta. There was also found a piece of very hard plaster among the débris, 
upon which some tenant of the apartment to which it belonged had scratched his 
name in faint Old English characters—Grap. The Christian name is lost. 

“ Just before the excavations were begun on the site of the castle, another in- 
teresting discovery was accidentally made in connexion with its history, namely, 
the foundations of the Park-keeper’s lodge upon the spot which I had formerly in- 
dicated as its probable site, about a quarter of a mile distant on the opposite hill 
towards the north-east, beneath a grass-plot. The ground-plan was a simple 
parallelogram divided into two apartments, each fourteen feet square. The names 
you may remember of two of these officers, who seem to have been men of some 
consideration, are upon record—Hugh le Parker who held the office in 1284, and 
Roger de Estwyke in 1327. 

“In concluding these notes, I would remind the members of our Society that 
there were as many as nine baronial castles in this county, that the history of 
nearly every one of them is almost a blank, or at best but imperfectly recorded, 
and indeed I know not if the ground-plan of any one has been hitherto successfully 
or satisfactorily made out. As they were dismantled one by one, Essex being 
destitute of stone, they became the quarries which supplied that material for the 
repairs, enlargement, and erection of churches and other buildings, so that the 
majority were razed to their foundations. I have very little doubt that much of 
the stone used in building Leigh Church, and perhaps some others in the neighbour- 
hood, was quarried from Hadleigh Castle; and that more was not removed is only 
attributed to the fact that more was not required. Here, fortunately, the founda- 
tions of the entire circuit of the walls and outer defences have been preserved, and 
although we have not such grand, perfect, and imposing remains as the massive 
Norman keeps of Hedingham and Colchester present, we have the whole extent 
and form of the structure clearly defined, and I am now in hope that we shall 
succeed in disclosing the general plan and the arrangement of every part. Great 
facilities have been most kindly offered at Hadleigh. I cannot doubt that the same 
liberal spirit would be evinced elsewhere, and that men will be found among the 
archwologists of Essex to conduct and carry out similar work in their respective 
localities, Excavation, the importance of which has been so repeatedly insisted on 
by Mr. Roach Smith, and has been attended with such valuable results under the 
direction of himself and other antiquaries upon the sites of the Roman castra of 
Richborough, Lymne, and Pevensey, and more recently on the site of Uriconium 
under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas Wright, I would urge with equal 
earnestness upon the members of this Society. I do not know that our time or 
our labour could be better employed in the service of archeology, and in further- 
ance of the true objects of the Association, than in recovering or determining the 
metes and bounds, the plan and construction, of the ancient edifices in this county. 

“Why in the science of archeology, more than any other, should new discoveries 
be so often left exclusively to accident, and the mere casual labour of the spade or 
plough? The sites of some thirty desolated abbeys and nine ruined castles lie at 
this moment around us unexplored, and our Roman remains have as yet been but 
partially investigated. Here is a wide field for really practical research. I would 
say, therefore, supported as I am by the decision of the ablest archeologists, that 
wherever permission can be obtained, whether it be upon the site of a Roman 
castrum, a baronial castle, or a ruined abbey, let members unite in their respec- 
tive localities in some systematic plan of excavation. I have shewn to-day that 
much may be done single-handed—in combination still more may be achieved; 
and I doubt not that in every instance the results would be more than adequate to 
the time and labour bestowed, while the reward will be the pleasure of having con- 
tributed, in whatever degree, to our more accurate knowledge of the great archi- 
tectural works of our ancestors, of their habits and their mode of life in the cloister, 
the castle, or the hall.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
9 
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LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZZ0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 4,5. The annual genera] meeting (in union with the Architec- 
tural Society of the Archdeaconry of Northampton) was held at Kib- 
worth Beauchamp. Among those present were Sir Henry Dryden, 
Bart., the Very Rev. the Dean of Waterford, Messrs. Bellairs and 
North (Hon. Secretaries), the Rev. J. H. Hill, and other members of 
the local committee, the Rev. E. Trollope, Edward Levien, Esq., &c. 

On the first day, after morning prayer in the parish church, Mr. 
Slater, architect, of Carlton Chambers, Regent-street, London, de- 
scribed the architectural features of the fabric, which has been recently 
restored. He said he should not go into the various features in detail, 
as no doubt these would be given by the Rector in his lecture in the 
evening. It was not a very grand church, but there was about it much 
to please, and it was very instructive. The church formerly, according 
to Nichols, had a noble spire, with six bells, and three galleries at the 
west end. His opinion was that in the side aisles there had been 
chapels, separated from the nave by screens similar to the one parting 
the chancel, as there still existed a piscina in each aisle. The porches 
were very noble specimens of work, being exactly alike. The niches 
over the entrance at one time contained figures. There was formerly 
a roodloft above the existing screen, from which the epistle and gospel 
were read, The steps by which the roodloft was reached are now in the 
wall on the south side. The four arches dividing the nave from the 
aisles are peculiar, the pillars not having caps. Speaking of the internal 
arrangements, he said :— 


“When I first inspected this church I congratulated the Rector and the chureh- 
wardens upon having so beautiful a building, and one which was so well adapted in 
every way for the requirements of the parishioners. Happily there was no wish or 
necessity for disturbing the old structure in the re-arrangement of the seats. It is 
always to be regretted that the taking down of galleries involves the enlargement 
of the fabric. The ‘three neat galleries’ which existed in Nichols’s time have 
ceased to be; the old pews are no more; and the nave is, as you see, re-fitted with 
seats of a uniform height; the pulpit is on the north side, and the prayer-desk on 
the south. The font is, as it should be, placed at the western end of the church. 
This is the same font a drawing of which is given in Nichols’s History, but is not 
the old one. The old font you will have an opportunity of examining. During the 
Commonwealth and the so-called incumbency of a Captain Yaxley, it was taken out 
of the church and converted to a horse-trough, and was afterwards buried in the 
churchyard. After that it was offered for sale to a late rector, but as it was con- 
sidered too far gone for restoration, nothing was done until a few days ago, when, 
in company with the present Regtor, I made a visit of exploration, and the old font 
was dug up in a field, and we. now trust will find its way to its original position, 
and for many years to come. The chancel is very propcrly fitted with seats for the 
choir. On the south side is placed the organ. As I have not had in any way any- 
thing to do with these arrangements, I have the less scruple in saying how ad- 
mirable they appear to be, and how well suited they are for the wants of the 
eburch. A few years ago, comparatively speaking, we were in doubt as to the pro- 
per use of the chancel, now it is far otherwise, and no plan now is considered satis- 
factory by those who have studied the subject, and by our architectural societies, if 
the ritual arrangements are not duly considered and carried out.” 

Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXV. 30 
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A temporary Museum had been formed in the National school-rooms, 
where the company assembled after leaving the church. In the largest 
room were placed antiquities, silk and other dresses, carvings in wood, 
rubbings of brasses, needlework (some in gold and silver), pottery, coins 
(a very large collection, the Rev. A. Pownall exhibiting a great quantity), 
books, manuscripts (one a poem by Queen Elizabeth, in her autograph), 
a speech of Charles II., &c. In the second room were the drawings, 
specimens of mural decorations, stencilling, architectural drawings, &c., 
which were most beautiful, especially those exhibited by Messrs. God- 
dard and Son, of Leicester. Mr. J. Smeeton, artist, of Kibworth, also 
sent in a number of paintings, consisting of different views in the neigh- 
bourhood, which attracted considerable attention, and added much to 
the decorative part. 

The company availed themselves of an invitation to inspect the 
tapestry at the house of Mrs. Buzzard, Kibworth Beauchamp. This 
was an interesting part of the proceedings. The tapestry, consisting of 
many square yards, covers the whole of the panelling round the interior 
of one of the rooms of the second story; it was supposed to be of 
Flemish design, and its date to be about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; the subjects were curious and varied in their character. The 
tapestry was in a fine state of preservation, the figures of men and 
angels, castles and other buildings being plainly traceable. In one part 
letters thought to be ston were made out; in another the word LysEvs 
puzzled all beholders. Some pieces appeared to have reference to 
Biblical history, and others were of medizval character. 

The Manor-house, the residence of J. Phillips, Esq., which contains 
many objects of interest to antiquaries, was visited, as was also a re- 
cently opened tumulus in the neighbourhood, which yielded a few frag- 
ments of Samian ware. 

In the evening a meeting was held at the Grammar School, when 
Mr. Levien, F.8.A., F.R.S., read an account of the manors of Kibworth 
Beauchamp and Kibworth Harcourt ; the Rev. M. Osborn read a paper 
*‘On the History and Antiquities of the Parish of Kibworth ;” and 
a paper “On Gothic Architecture and its Requirements,” by Mr. V. 
Wing, was, in his absence, read by Mr. T. North. From this last very 
able paper we extract a few passages, which bear directly upon a most 
important question of the present day :— 

“The ancient remains which we possess are chiefly ecclesiastical, and they shew 
that an almost incredible amount of interest in the art was sustained for some five 
centuries ; after which the interest subsided, and the indigenous style was aban- 
doned for such as was more or less borrowed, and wretchedly insipid in comparison. 
Now we ask—What was it that kept up this great architectural movement and 
secured so great success? And what past advantages, or equivalents, can we 
regain ? 

“We will name for consideration five things, which we imagine mainly con- 
tributed :—1. The demand for cathedral and abbey and other churches of great 
splendour; 2. The fascination of Gothic design; 3. Seclusion, allowing concen- 
tration of the architect’s whole mind upon his work; 4. No more being carried 
out under one individual than could receive unlimited attention; 5. Collective 
help: valuable suggestions in design being accepted by the chief architect from 
ecclesiastics or others, including the trained body of free masons, and not rejected 
as Officious; the religious and artistic object overriding every other interest.—We 
venture to say it is not that our professional men are inferior in taste and skill to 
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their forefathers—it is owing to a change in the system and patronage of art—that 
such prodigious fruits do not now appear; and it devolves upon us to make every 
effort to recover as much as is practicable of the facilities and helps which we 
have lost. 

“As to ecclesiastical demand,—which we mention in the first place,—no 
doubt the feudal system, united with some conscientious feeling of duty on the 
part of the lords of the soil, was favourable to pecuniary supplies, whilst pecu- 
liarities in religious ceremonies and religious life rendered imposing edifices a matter 
of all-absorbing consideration. We do not expect, nor do we wish for, a return of 
such times; but we hope to succeed without those auspices. A sense of what the 
houses of God ought to be in priority over the dwellings of men is all that is re- 
quired, and that is reviving among us: instances are not entirely wanting where 
the mansions, or superb ‘ceiled houses’ as the lament of the prophet expresses it, 
are surpassed, as they should be, by the costly character of the temple. To this 
quarter—the Church—it is not only right still to look, but we are compelled to do 
so: for it is not sufficient, in the higher interests of architecture, that secular 
public buildings and domestic structures be required: the Church is infinitely the 
best sphere; and until the erection of magnificent and gorgeous ecclesiastical edi- 
fices comes again into vogue, encouragement to architecture cannot recover its full 
proportions. We know it will be said—having as a nation done with monastic 
establishments and gorgeous ceremonial, the scope for such grandeur is gone. Still, 
we demur to the inference, and we aver that it is not idle to contend for, at least, 
the erection of cathedrals of great magnificence. This we must insist upon, much 
as the contrary impression may prevail; and we can do so on principle as well as 
in the interest of art. We recommend to be read Mr. Beresford Hope’s ‘ Cathedral 
of the Nineteenth Century.’ The notion is erroneous that our Protestant ritual is 
80 precise and simple that it forbids altogether imposing processions: the inspired 
sentiment of the Hebrew Psalmist teaches better. Much less can it be said, that 
our principles are so ultra-puritan that the ‘sublime and beautiful’ of the cathe- 
dral are incompatible with Anglican worship. What man, having taste united with 
his piety, ever found it to be so? Who would not deplore the loss of those noble 
buildings which we possess? Who would condemn the efforts expended on the 
modern Cathedral of St. Paul’s? Who would not like to see the insufficient ones 
of Manchester and Oxford exchanged for better ?—or, with the demanded exten- 
sion of the episcopate, a corresponding provision for the highest solemnities of our 
religion in the new dioceses? The procession and the large gathering at an ordina- 
tion, at a visitation, or confirmation, or on any other great occasion, so much aided 
in effect by cathedral grandeur with its concomitant sublime tones of music, are 
not empty pomp pandering to a pseudo-religious feeling, but legitimately impress 
the mind and heart that the spiritual benefit may be the more lasting. Nor, inde- 
pendently of this, is vacant space in the cathedral a waste, as we hear it objected. 
The nave as a spacious avenue is most effective for solemnity: the house of God 
naturally symbolizes heaven, the dwelling-place of the infinite, and is not neces- 
sarily a mere pale for a congregation. The influence of immensity is felt to be not 
a little potent, and that even in the ordinary services. Witness the confessions of 
those great men, Milton and Robert Hall, to which even their unecclesiastical 
spirits were constrained to give utterance. The former, referring to cathedral 
architecture with the ‘pealing organ,’ has the glowing lines,— 

‘Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heav’n before mine eyes.’ 


And the latter remarked that ‘he could not enter York Minster without the 
sublimest and most devout imaginations pouring into his mind.’ Equally falla- 
cious is the objection, that higher claims would have their support diverted. Our 
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ideas may seem large to those who are not prepared for the demand we make, and 
they may be greatly distant from realization; but it is little more than a dream of 
despondency, arising out of the niggard spirit in honouring our Great Creator, that 
at present represses noble aspirations. England’s elder University rests content 
with a provisional cathedral !—an interesting antiquity, but a priory fragment, and 
little better than a village church! Could we but stir up the people to it, and 
combine in a new one at Oxford the Continental grandeur with the English supe- 
riorities—the high vault of Amiens, with the higher lantern, the spacious transept, 
and ‘the long-drawn aisle’ of York—it would produce a consciousness of national 
advance and universal congratulation. 

“Nor is there occasion for despair: individuals are found now whose offerings 
to church architecture amount to the hundred thousand; and, with the rapid 
‘increase of the country’s wealth, it is but reasonable to bespeak this standing 
acknowledgment and honour to the giver of our substance. Such becoming em- 
ployment of the highest class of talent would go far to guarantee to architecture 
the culmination to be aimed at, for edifices of transcendent magnificence are neces- 
sarily very many years in hand, and their erection would furnish what the art 
most needs, namely, an enduring field for its highest cultivation. On the contrary, 
if cathedral building is to be passed off as visionary, it is equivalent to quitting in 
despair: the very sphere required being abandoned, antiquity will only mock the 
modern architect’s attempts at rivalry. In the promotion of architecture, then, 
our views must be expanded in reference to the church; the church must not be 
left, as it is, in dwarfed proportions, but partake of the general progress. We 
ought no longer to allow the huge tavern to be looking down on the steeples of 
our churches! And we hesitate not to say,—If our attainments in the art are 
to equal those of the ancients, if we are to resuscitate its bygone splendour, and 
bequeath to far-off generations equal monuments of our times, magnificent cathe- 
drals and churches must, as formerly, furnish the leading encouragement. To 
this then it behoves us to stir up the people. We have the superiority in wealth, 
in intelligence, in mechanical power, and in advantages generally, together with 
purer inducements, why are we not in this chief sphere, as in others, aroused to 
surpass our less favoured predecessors ? 

“ Formerly the whole mind of the man of genius was, in a manner, concentrated 
unremittingly on his creations. We may imagine how some Peter Lightfoot or 
cloistered monk would pursue uninterruptedly his avocation, as if he lived only 
to beautify his abbey church; or the esthetic brilliancy that would be brought to 
bear from some archbishop devoted to the work, as William de Melton, it may be, 
during the rise and progress of the nave of York Minster. In this respect past 
advantages are not to be recovered, for we cannot ask for such seclusion again; 
but we submit the question,—Can we in our great works, upon the adoption of 
a more perfect practice and study, obtain its equivalent? If less were undertaken 
in order that increased attention might be given, possibly equal excellence in 
design might be attained to; but the difficulty is in the compensation, which must 
be so regulated as to admit of the required application. 

“ This brings us to inquire more particularly into the system of practice in the 
olden time, which gave a circumscribed and a more fixed sphere of labour to 
the responsible architect. In proceeding to consider the limited sphere of the 
chief architect, we have to note how originality in design was prized as a principal 
item of merit. For, in contemplating the extraordinary productions of the Middle 
Ages in the better period, one is struck with the variety and the prolific invention. 
How diverse is York Cathedral from Lincoln for example; how unlike are both to 
Ely ; and so on to Salisbury, Wells, and almost all others. Now this indicates as 
-many chief architects as varieties, and the sphere of labour accordingly limited. 
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It would be an historical problem to find the same architect to have been the de- 
signer of many cathedrals; rather was he engaged only for what he could entirely 
devote himself to. And, unless similar advantages can be secured, it is vain to 
look for equal originality and beauty in modern productions. Is it possible then, 
we are tempted to ask, in any way to bring about a change in the present system ? 
To apportion in some degree, for instance, to leading architects what is more 
strictly design only; relieving them much of the constructional responsibilities, 
and giving such compensation as would command their time more exclusively for 
the important part devolving upon them ? 

“This is a question which, we are aware, the profession only are competent to 
grapple with; but as those great attainments to which we aspire seem in some 
measure dependent upon it, we shall not be out of place in pressing it on public 
attention. We conceive such a change is not altogether impracticable. Progress 
has, in the present century, completed a separation of the labours of the archi- 
tect from those of the builder; a diversion has been made too in favour of the 
civil engineer; and we may suppose that a further subdivision of labour in the 
highest sphere is within the range of possibility. Or we may ask the question, 
Can the labours of leading men in any other way be lessened? At present any 
one, whose brilliant attainments have raised him to eminence, has his reward in 
a killing amount of work,—whereby one great genius, at least, has already fallen 
a victim: only the same percentage is paid as to the inexperienced. How much 
better would justice be done on both sides, if, instead of advantage being obtained 
by the ablest men in the extent of their employment, it were given in increased 
percentage: this might secure the necessary limitation of labour, and therewith 
more satisfactory results. It must be evident, that they whose works are to 
endure in a manner for all time—being ecclesiastical and national, or of the first 
-class—can only receive and do justice when the opportunity of sufficient application 
is secured to them: unlimited application carried the day formerly, and without it 
equal success is not attainable. In a small way, France seems to be taking the 
lead in this matter: there, ‘some architects having private property of their own, 
only make use of their professionxl acquirements in the carrying out of the design 
of one or more tombs, either for their friends or for some great personage: a tomb 
being regarded by French architects as the highest possible ideal of the art.’ It is, 
we apprehend, mainly a question of large and adequate compensation. If so, to 
obtain it we must look to a greater appreciation of design: this will advance in 
proportion as a general taste is cultivated; and whilst the effect of such culti- 
vation will be also a corresponding improvement in the art, success in design will 
attract attention and reciprocally encourage the cultivation of taste. Then, if the 
movement be fairly commenced, such is the disposition of the various influences to 
run in the same current, that we need not despair of a revolution that will even- 
tually advance architecture again to its supremacy in the school of arts; and the 
results will leave vestiges, which will command for us an honourable position in 
the estimate of succeeding generations. 

“In medieval practice help was acceptable to the architect from any quarter. 
There must have been encouragement to and ingenuonsness in receiving sug- 
gestions. At all events, the chief architect would accept them from his eccle- 
siastical employer, whether an associated mason or not, in many cases; and in 
others, where the ecclesiastic might be chief, he would be on terms of candid part- 
nership with his masons. In the. present circumstances, the amateur part of our 
question is difficult to be brought to bear, and delicate to broach ; but it is neces- 
sarily connected with the subject, for that part borne by the amateur in the old 
system is a leading feature. That formerly Wykeham and others, not professed 
architects, had their fingers in work which is now held in such rapturous admira- 
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tion, can scarcely be denied. Alan de Walsingham, the sacrist at Ely, became 
architect of the cathedral, and after the fall of its centre gave it its culminating 
grandeur. A bishop of Noyon was originally an artisan, and rose to that eminence 
from his skill as a goldsmith. Other examples might be referred to, but these are 
sufficient to shew how, in those days, the interests of the Church, excluding consi- 
derations of personal fame, gave to skill and taste an open door. Assistance then 
was accepted wherever merit recommended it, and taste was invited in whatever 
brain it existed, appetite for beauty, together with religious zeal, having sway over 
every other feeling. The bishop with the clergy around him and a troop of free- 
masons would form a college of artists; eager not only to devise, but to obtain 
from every source whatever would tend to the adornment and splendour of their 
cathedral. It is true that circumstances are now very different: we live not in 
a recluse, but in a mercantile age, and the trade element is perhaps unavoidably 
too preponderating to give free course to the practice of art. We shall venture to 
say, however, that the crudeness which attends the amateur need not make his 
suggestions contraband now any more than formerly; and in recovering past 
advantages does it not enter into the question, what auxiliary service he can be 
useful for? Can this suggestive element, if we may call it so, any way re-enter, 
and the amateur again take his part? or, in other words, can we have a benefit 
by adopting some plan for taking advantage of the drawings of non-professional 
persons, when anything new and valuable occurs to them. If institutions for ex- 
hibiting and rewarding designs were candidly open to amateurs in competition 
with others, whilst every advantage would still remain with the educated archi- 
tect, exceptionally an amateur might be brought forward, and induced to quit his 
false position and join the profession. Taste has its occasional inspirations in the 
rough, and sometimes of the richest quality, possibly, without the pale of profes- 
sional cultivation. Provided amateurs could—not by botching on their own ac- 
count, but in some legitimate way—be made useful, it would moreover tend as 
much as anything to that general diffusion of taste which is the only atmosphere 
in which the profession can vitally prosper. As a polite accomplishment, architec- 
ture to some extent (we refer to artistic design only) admits of private pursuit 
like other fine arts; and it is important to remark, that the public, since they 
have the patronage, should be adequately educated that they may better exercise 
it. The medieval system, like the ocean, received the stream from every channel ; 
and if architecture for its own sake is to be promoted,—if a general taste is to be 
fully cultivated, and the attainments in this age rival the past,—whilst the respon- 
sibilities rest with the profession, the practical study of the art, it would seem, 
should be open to all who are capable of it, and, in a subordinate form, non- 
professional help again become tributary.” 


Tue Excursions. 


Aug. 5. The second day was given to visits made to Thorpe Langton, 
Church Langton, N oseley, Tugby, Keythorpe Hall, East Norton, and 
Allexton, at most of which places the Rev. Canon Trollope described 
the churches and other edifices. 

Thorpe Langton (a chapelry of Church Langton) was perhaps the 
most interesting of the churches visited. It consists of a nave of three 
bays, with north and south aisles and chancel, and is dedicated to 
St. Leonard. The whole church, which is of one date, is an excellent 
example of the early geometrical Decorated of the fourteenth century. 
The tower at first sight appears somewhat earlier, but probably the 
whole church was built at the same time. The proportions and tracery 
of the windows are remarkably good. In the head of several of the 
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windows are fragments of painted glass coeval with the windows, and 
with which they were originally glazed. 

Church Langton is the mother church of Thorpe Langton and Tur 
Langton, and contains within itself East and West Langton. From 
this place sprung Walter de Langton, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
in 1295. He was a great favourite of Edward I., and benefactor to 
his cathedral. He died in 1321, and his monument is still seén in 
Lichfield Cathedral. We might possibly connect him with this church 
and that of Thorpe Langton; but if the inscription, described by Burton, 
is correct, we may assume Thomas de Langton as the founder at least 
of the mother church. Under the monumental arch of the north 
aisle of this church was originally a monument with the inscription, 
ORA PRO ANIMA THOMZ DE LANGTON. The existence of another arch, 
identical in character, in the south aisle, may possibly point to a joint 
founder. In this arch is now seen an effigy, with arms and inscription, 
notifying that STR RICHARD ROBERTS, KNIGHT, AGED 80, Is BURIED HERE, 
with the date 1644; this is at least three hundred years later than the 
arch which contains it. The nave consists of four bays, the outer walls 
being all of the fourteenth century; but, in the fifteenth century, the 
whole of the piers and arches had been swept away, and the present 
arcade, clerestory, and roofs inserted. At the same time, the eastern 
windows of the aisle have replaced Decorated windows of a far better 
character than the present debased specimens. The chancel was pro- 
bably of much the same date, though nothing of the fourteenth century 
now remains but the three sedilia and piscina and the door originally 
opening into the vestry. Small pieces of the original fourteenth-cen- 
tury glass remain here, as in Thorpe Langton, and deserve the greatest 
care. Some of the old seats remain of a late type. The font is 
a plain specimen of the fifteenth century, with Jacobean cover. There 
is also an old alms-box, of Jacobean date. The roodloft staircase may 
be seen on the outside. On the exterior north wall of the chancel are 
the vestiges of a former vestry, with the remains of a beautiful four- 
teenth-century piscina, which Nichols states “is believed to be 
Saxon.” The church is dedicated to St. Peter, and the tower, which 
is an exceedingly fine specimen of its date, contains eight bells, 
three of which were added by Mr. Hanbury, the great benefactor 
of the parish. In this neighbourhood, where fine towers are so 
rare, that of Church Langton deserves especial attention, not only 
from its size, its simplicity, its massiveness, and fine masonry, but from 
the peculiar form of its buttresses, clasping as they do the angles, with 
shallow projections, more like those of Norman date than of the fifteenth 
century, as these are. One of the members of the family of Langton 
connected with the parish was Bishop Walter de Langton, already 
mentioned. Another name connected with the parish is that of 
Thomas Hanbury, grandfather of the presentincumbent. He conceived 
a scheme of unusual magnitude, and to be carried out with great mag- 
nificence for the good of that parish. His ideas were of a lofty cha- 
racter, He wished to build there a cathedral church on a grand scale, 
& university, schools, and an hospital for the poor, and to establish a 
great variety of professorships, and a printing press. These munificent 
intentions have not been carried out; that parish has, however, bene- 
fited in part by them. Mr. Hanbury died before his wishes could be 
consummated, the provision for which was to come, according to his 
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estimation, from an extensive plantation of fruit and forest trees. Still 
there are the remains of large fortunes which were expected to realize 
his hopes, and sums of money, which it is hoped will yet prove of great 
benefit to the neighbourhood and parish of Langton. His golden 
vision seemed to have been indicated by the colour of the interior of the 
mausoleum, as he directed in his will that it was to be lined with 
stucco and painted with gold colour. 

Noseley Hall, the seat of Sir Arthur G. Hazelrigg, Bart., was next 
visited. The party first inspected the church, where Mr. Thomas 
North, Hon. Secretary, read some remarks by the Rev. Canon James :— 


“ We read that in 1275 Sir Anketin de Martival founded a chantry and chapel in 
his manor-house at Noseley. It was afterwards enlarged by his son Roger, for 
a collegiate church. He (Roger) died Bishop of Salisbury in 1329, having pre- 
viously bestowed many gifts upon the wardens and priests of his college at 
Noseley. There can be little doubt that the existing building is the collegiate 
chapel of this Roger de Martival, not only from the style of the architecture 
agreeing with his date, but from the distinctly collegiate form of the building. 
Nichols assigns to it a much more modern origin, misled probably by the character 
given to the windows on the south side by the absence of mullions (which have of 
course been destroyed). It is one of the advantages which the more accurate 
study of ecclesiastical architecture has brought about, that we are enabled un- 
hesitatingly to connect the present building with the original foundation, and 
thus give it the additional interest which this fact supplies. The whole of the 
original building remains with the exception of the vestry, and probably a priest’s 
chamber over, which connected the chancel with the detached tower. The chapel 
was originally nearly equally divided by a screen into nave and choir, each having 
four two-light windows on either side (except where, on the No.1, the vestry 
interfered). The western bay was probably parclosed off as an ante-chapel, having 
north and south doors, and a larger western one for grand processional occasions. 
The east and west windows are poor Perpendicular insertions of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. On the jamb of the fifth window from the west, on the north side, may be 
seen the mark into which the screen which separated the nave from the chancel 
was formerly fitted. The present proprietor remembers a screen some forty years 
ago, but that is described by Nichols as ‘modern.’ The base of the old screen 
may, I believe, be discovered worked up in the present pews. The stalls, which 
are of very fine execution for their late date, are obviously not in their original 
position; they must originally have stood eastward of the chancel-screen, within 
the choir. Against the west side of the screen probably originally existed two 
altars, one on each side of the entrance. This will account for the position of 
the two piscina:, which may still be seen in the middle of the church with their 
wooden credence shelves remaining entire. The three sedilia and double piscina 
in the choir are of the date of the original building, as is also a very beautiful font 
at the west end. 

“Two wooden altar candlesticks, of carved renaissance-work and gilt, should be 
noticed as shewing how soon the family of the great Puritan, Sir Arthur, returned 
back to its loyalty to Church and State. It would be impossible thoroughly to 
describe, but equally impossible altogether to pass over the remarkable and un- 
interrupted series of family monuments which have escaped alike spoliation and 
restoration. The earliest among the alabaster slabs are the commencement of 
the series, that of Thomas Hazlerig, who married Elizabeth Martival (through 
whom the property came to the present family) being the oldest. The inscription 
is worth noticing from the unusual addition of the words LITTERA DOMINICALI D.” 

10 
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The Rev. J. H. Hill drew attention to the ornaments which still 
remained at the end of the collegiate-formed seats. The figure of a 
cock was the family crest of Elizabeth Staunton, wife of Sir William 
de Hesilrige, and mother of Thomas Hesilrige, who obtained this col- 
legiate property from the Crown. It was also remarked by the Rev. 
J. H. Hill, that the tower, and room which separated it from the chancel, 
were parts of the original structure. At the dissolution the present 
body of the chapel was rebuilt, or partly altered by their new possessor. 
The beams of the roof were supported by carved angels, each holding 
a shield, on some of which were the emblems of the Passion, on others 
the arms of Martival, who founded and endowed the college in 1273. 
The family vault was under the east part of the church. The east 
window had many remains of painted glass, consisting of different 
figures. 

Sir Arthur and Lady and the Misses Hazelrigg joined the party in 
the chapel, and accompanied them over the grounds and to the entrance 
hall, where the paintings were viewed, and a letter from Oliver Crom- 
well was read by the Dean of Waterford. 

There is little archeological interest about the church of Tugby, 
which was next visited, with the exception of the very ancient tower. 
The west door seems to have indications of ‘“long-and-short” work. 
The primitive formation of the arch points to the same early date, and 
the small single-light window on the south with its flat dripstone is 
identical with the work at Barnack and elsewhere. The two-light 
window on the south is somewhat later, and may be considered 
transition between Saxon and Norman. But the west door and lower 
window is assigned to the Saxon period, giving an especial interest to 
this church, as no equally early remains exist in the neighbourhood. 
The church is dedicated to St.Thomas 4 Becket, which must have 
therefore been its second dedication. 

A short drive brought the company to Keythorpe Hall, the seat of 
Lord Berners, where his Lordship and Lady Berners received them in 
the most hospitable manner. Among the valuable relics exhibited was 
a matchlock inlaid with gold, which had been taken from the Great 
Mogul at Delhi, John of Gaunt’s staff, and other objects of interest. 
When the inspection was concluded, a handsome entertainment was pro- 
vided by Lord Berners in the great hall; after which, and the ex- 
change of suitable acknowledgments, the party drove to East Norton, 
and next to Alexton, at both of which places Canon Trollope gave 
brief descriptions of the churches; and the restoration of the latter, 
effected by Lord Berners™, was seen to be most effective. At this 
point the company separated. 


SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY. 


Aug. 7. The archeologists of Suffolk made their summer excursion, 
under the guidance of the Rev. Lorp Artuur Hervey, the President, 
Mr. Tymms, Hon. Secretary, &c. The places visited are all within 
a few miles of Bury St. Edmunds. The weather being very fine, and 
the programme varied and attractive, a large number of the clergy 
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and gentry of the neighbourhood, with others from a distance, were 
resent. 

r The point of meeting was Honington Church, a small building 
covered with thatch, but containing much to gratify the archeologist, 
shewing strikingly marked traces of nearly every period of church 
architecture from the Conquest to the Reformation. These were 
pointed out by Mr. Tymms, the Hon. Secretary. Among the 
most noticeable details were the enriched Norman doorway on the 
south side; the chancel-arch, presenting some features which by a few 
are believed to indicate a period anterior to the Conquest; a fine 
waggon-head ceiling, with its well-preserved and painted panels; 
a Perpendicular porch, with some exquisitely worked inlaid panelling 
in the battlemented parapet; a Decorated font, with richly designed 
panels and an uninjured representation of the Crucifixion; and a num- 
ber of fine poppyheads and carved figures in the old seats. Nor was 
the cottage of the poet Bloomfield, with the head-stone to the poet’s 
mother, erected over her grave in the churchyard by the late Duke of 
Grafton, passed without notice by the visitors to Honington. 

From this spot the party proceeded to Sapiston, where they were re- 
ceived by the Rev. Arthur White, the incumbent, who read a paper on 
Sapiston and its church, not forgetting the “‘ Farmer’s Boy’s” own ac- 
count of it, and its contrast to the present well cared-for condition both 
of the fabric and parish. On the south side of the church is a very fine 
Norman doorway, differing in detail from that just seen at Honington, 
but looking as fresh and perfect as if but just finished. The church 
also contains a very fine Early English font, an elegant angle piscina of 
Decorated work in the chancel, and some sixteenth-century bells from 
the foundry of the first Thomas Draper. The very pleasant scenery of 
the neighbourhood, and a particularly fine oak in the grounds of Grange 
House, where the party were entertained by Mr. Gates, were much 
admired. 

The company, now much increased, next proceeded to Bardwell. 
Halting at the rectory, the Institute were received by the Rector, the 
Rev. A. P. Dunlap, and shortly afterwards conducted on foot in the first 
place to a picturesque spot on the road to Ixworth, that has been 
pointed out by tradition to be the site of the old hall of the De Bard- 
wells, and then back again to Bardwell Hall, a very fine brick house, 
originally erected at the end of the fifteenth century by Sir William de 
Bardwell, now the property of Sir Henry Blake, Bart., and in the occu- 
pation of Mr. William Goldsmith. Its picturesque embattled gables, 
fine stacks of clustered chimneys of brick highly ornamented, and 
pedimented window-frames clustered with trailing flowers, excited 
general admiration. Having re-assembled in the old hall, the Rev. A. 
P. Dunlap read a paper on the De Bardwells and other former posses- 
sors of the lands in the parish; and the church was next visited, where 
the Rector read another paper pointing out its many beautiful features. 

The party next visited the site of another old moated residence in the 
low lands, immediately below the church, which was considered by 
many to have been the earliest and chief hall of the parish, and thence 
to the handsome modern school-room, built and endowed by the late 
Mrs. Dunlap, the mother of the present incumbent. Here the party 
were entertained by the Rector at luncheon. The company afterwards 
proceeded to inspect the many rare and interesting objects that had 
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been contributed from the museum of the Institute, by Mr. Joseph 
Warren, of Ixworth, and by J. Wilson, Esq., of Onehouse, &c.; and 
Mr. Tymms read a paper by Mr. Warren, on the antiquities of Bardwell 
that had come under his own notice during a period of nearly fifty 
years, arranging them according to the generally recognised periods of 
English history, and referring to the objects themselves as set out in 
that room. Mr. Warren stated that with a view to this meeting, and 
in preparation for it, he had lately superintended the opening of a low 
mound, situated in what he believed to have been an Anglo-Saxon 
burial-place, and which had been diminishing year by year from the 
operation of the plough; and although he had not been successful in 
making a great find, the few things met with—the top of a spear with 
the spike ferule of the shaft, a knife all of iron, and some fragments of 
pottery—were sufficient to justify his supposition that it had been 
a grave, and not, as commonly thought, a mill-hill. Mr. Warren con- 
cluded the account of his operations by the suggestion that, whenever 
a tumulus, or barrow, or hill of any kind is to be removed from the 
land, some one acquainted with or taking an interest in antiquarian 
matters should be invited to be present, that in the event of anything 
being found therein it may be saved from the destruction so frequently 
caused by the ignorance of the labourers, the exact situation of every- 
thing be noted, and a record made of everything calculated to aid the 
future historian, or throw any, however dim a light, on the habits and 
customs of a bygone age. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, an intended visit to the fine Per- 
pendicular church of Walsham was obliged to be postponed. 


WILTSHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue MEETING. 


Aug. 18, 19, 20. On the first-named day, the Wiltshire Archwolo- 
gical and Natural History Society, which was inaugurated in Devizes 
ten years ago, opened its three days’ visit to that town and its neigh- 
bourhood in the Assembly-room of the Town-hall, which was well 
filled by ladies and gentlemen from different parts of the county. Earn 
Netson took the chair, and among those present were the Hon. and 
Rev. 8. Best, the Rector of Devizes, the Revs. Canon Jackson, Pre- 
bendary Wilkinson, A. C. Smith, W. Norris, M. W. Mayow, W. H. 
Jones, W. Ewart, H. Methuen, &c., the Mayor of Devizes, W. Ewart, 
Esq., M.P., Mr. Matcham, Mr. Merewether, Q.C., Mr. Penruddocke, 
Mr. H. Long, Captain Bellers, Mr. H. J. F. Swayne; beside Mrs. 
Britton (widow of the antiquary), and several other ladies. 

The Rev. A. C. Smith (one of the Secretaries) read the report, 
which shewed the Society, in this the tenth year of its existence, to 
be in a flourishing state :— 


“The Society was inaugurated in Devizes in October, 1853, under the auspices 
of the then Lord Lieutenant of the county, and before the close of the year 137 
members enrolled themselves, In 1854, the first annual meeting was held at Salis- 
bury, when the numbers announced as belonging to the Society were 281. In 1855 
the annual meeting took place at Chippenham, when a still further increase was 
shewn, the members then numbering 355. In 1856 the Society met at War- 
minster; in 1857 at Bradford. In 1858 it was thought advisable to have no 
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annual meeting, in consequence of the visit of the two great Archeological Societies 
within or close upon our own peculiar district (the Institute at Bath, and the As- 
sociation at Salisbury); but in lieu thereof, an evening meeting, which was nu- 
merously attended, was held in this town. In 1859 Marlborough was the locality 
visited. In 1860 Swindon was selected for the Congress; in 1861 Shaftesbury ; 
in 1862 Malmesbury ; and now in 1863 we have come back again to Devizes to 
celebrate our jubilee at the home of the Society, after vibrating backwards and 
forwards from north to south, and from east to west; alternating as nearly as was 
possible in both divisions of our county. And during all these years our numbers 
have been steadily advancing—while we somewhat more than fill in the gaps 
annually caused in our ranks by death and other circumstances—till now we are in 
round numbers approaching the goodly figure 400. 

“With regard to our objects and their accomplishment, your committee has 
every cause for congratulation and encouragement. Fresh objects of antiquarian 
interest have from time to time been brought to light in various parts of the 
county, mainly through the instrumentality of the members of this Society. The 
natural history of the county is gradually becoming developed in several of its 
more important branches; and in short, both the antiquities and the natural his- 
tory of Wiltshire are become much better known by its means during the last 
ten years. 

“As to the publications of the Society ; seven volumes of the ‘ Wiltshire Maga- 
zine’ have been completed, containing a considerable number of papers on a great 
variety of subjects, but all calculated to elucidate the history, past and present, of 
our county ; and, thanks te the great care bestowed on them, and the learning 
and judgment brought to bear on them by the editor, Canon Jackson, they have 
attained a degree of excellence not surpassed, and rarely equalled, by the publica- 
tions of other kindred Societies. To the indefatigable labours and the diligent re- 
searches of the same learned editor, the Society is again indebted for the publica- 
tion of that work which has so much redounded to its credit, the Collections of 
Aubrey, enlarged to an immense extent by the diligence of Canon Jackson; which 
the Society was last year privileged to publish, and to which your committee very 
confidently points, as the most valuable Magazine we possess whence to obtain ma- 
terials, whether for the history of the county generally, or of the several parishes 
which compose ‘it.” 


The report was adopted unanimously, and the officers of the. Society 
were re-elected, with the addition of the Rev. W. H. Jones to the 
general committee, and the Rev. C. B. Wardale to the local committee. 

After an address from the noble President, in which he took a review 
of the progress of archeology in the county, and made particular men- 
tion of a forthcoming work by the Rev. W. H. Jones, Vicar of Bradford- 
on-Avon (the Wiltshire Domesday"), the Rev. Canon Jackson read 
a paper on Devizes, from which we can quote little more than the por- 





® This work, it appears, will consist of—I. An accurate copy of the Great 
Domesday for Wiltshire, printed in such a form as to be easily understood, accom- 
panied by a close translation, and illustrated, when necessary, by explanatory 
notes. —II. That portion of the Exon Domesday which contains the Jnquisitio 
Geldi, or “ Taxation of the Hundreds” of Wiltshire.—III. A complete analysis of 
the preceding records. The modern names of the estates, where they can be 
identified, will be given, and the sources indicated whence further information 
can be obtained respecting them.—IV. A general introduction, in which the 
results of the survey, as far as Wiltshire is concerned, will be fully explained. 
The Editor of the work is the author of the valuable paper on “ Names of Places 
in Wiltshire,” given in Gent. MaG., Aug. 1862, p. 168. 
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tion bearing upon the much disputed question of the origin of the name 
of the town :— 


“One relic connected with the castle still remains in the town, in the peculiar 
name of one of its streets. All the world has heard of the Brittox, Devizes; but 
all the world does not know what the Brittox means. It is a very singular name, 
and there has been occasionally doubt about its origin. But there is none. An old 
French word, bretesque, in medieval Latin bretechia, was the name used for 
a wooden tower placed over a drawbridge at the entrance of a castle. Here, we 
may presume, there was a tower of this kind; the street leading to it might be 
called the Bretesk-street; and the word street has been dropped. In the word 
Bretesk the s comes before the &; but the people have found it more convenient 
to put the & before the s; and so, just as they have changed ask into ax, wasp into 
wapse, and hasp into hapse, so Bretesk has become Breteks, and hence Brittox. 
I have copied, on a larger scale, from ancient manuscripts, two patterns of these 
wooden towers so situated, the name of bretex being distinctly applied to them in 
the text of the manuscripts. 

“This being the meaning of the Brittox, Devizes, it may now perhaps not be out 
of place if I take this opportunity of saying a few words as to the meaning of the 
name of Devizes itself. Several interpretations have been given of it, but one ob- 
jection appears to me to lie against them all in common, namely, that when closely 
examined they are not sustained by the facts of the case. The word is undeniably 
of Latin origin: its general form being divise, or ad divisas, sometimes divisio. 

“Some have derived it from an ancient personage, one Divitiacus, King of 
a tribe of Belge who came over from Gaul and subdued the southern part 
of Britain some years before Christ. Well, what’s the authority for this? Not 
the shadow of a shade. The man’s name began with Divi, and the town’s name 
begins with Divi; there is so far a similarity; but if that is enough foundation 
for connecting the two together, you might just as well say that Divises comes 
from divitia, ‘riches,’ because it is a fine place to get money in; and if that were 
true, as I hope it may be, divitie would be perhaps the most popular derivation 
ofall. But as to Divitiacus, it is merely one of Dr. Stukeley’s silliest guesses. I 
dismiss him: he has not a leg to stand upon. 

“ According to the next suggestion (commonly found in our old topographers), 
the town is supposed to have been called Devizes because there was a division of 
territory between the Bishop of Sarum and the Crown. That there was such 
a partition is quite true. You have already heard that in Stephen’s reign the 
whole of the Bishop’s lands having been seized by the Crown, Cannings and 
Potterne were given back by Henry II., the Crown retaining the castle and Old 
Park. But in what year did that compromise take place? In the year 1157, long 
after the castle was built and after the Bishop’s death. But the castle bore the 
name of Ad Divisas when it was first built, and therefore could not be so called 
from a partition of territory which took place at least thirty years later. This 
derivation therefore breaks down, not being supported by the fact. 

“For the same reason I demur to the next explanation, which is that the word 
divisio is Latin for a park: that there are here two divisiones or parks; that the 
town stands between them, and hence was called Divise. In the first place, I have 
never been able to find that divisio is Latin for a park, but that may be my own 
fault, so let it pass. I will suppose it to be so. But before this explanation is 
adopted, it ought to be shewn that those two parks were formed at one and the 
same time—at the time, of course, when the castle was first built. 

“None of these derivations being perfectly satisfactory, I one day thought 
I would just go down into the well where Truth lies hid, and see if any luck 
attended me, Whether the derivation which I have already put forth in a book 
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printed a year ago will be generally adopted or not, I cannot say; but one thing 
is quite certain, it corresponds with the facts, and the facts with it. There is 
a peculiarity in the name: and there is another peculiarity in the situation. Those 
two peculiarities have never before been brought together: but when they are 
brought together, they are found to fit exactly. 

1. As tothe name. I hope that for a few moments I may be pardoned by 
those who have not been initiated into the mysteries of that very interesting 
volume, the Latin Grammar; but as it is my chief witness to this point, I cannot 
very well dispense with it. 

“The name Ad Divisas is Latin, unquestionably: but there are two kinds of 
Latin, the old Classical and the Mediswval; and sometimes words which in old 
Classical Latin were used in one sense, were used in Medisval Latin in quite another 
way. We do so ourselves to this day: as for instance in the common word 
omnibus. In old Latin it is an adjective, of the dative plural, meaning ‘for all.’ 
We have borrowed it for a different purpose: we make it a noun substantive, the 
name of a vehicle. The word omnibus is common enough in Casar; but though, 
as we school-boys used to say, Cesar did go into Gaul swmmd diligentid, on the top 
of a diligence, he certainly never made use of an omnibus. It is much the same 
with the word divisa. In Classical Latin, it is a passive participle, meaning 
divided ; but in medieval Latin it is used as a noun with an active sense, that 
which divides, viz. a boundary line. In fact, the ecclesiastics in their monastic 
charters use it as the common established word for a boundary—whether hedge, 
ditch, stream, or anything else that serves that purpose. When, then, we find 
Ad Diwvisas as the name of a place, my grammar tells me that it must be a noun: 
and therefore must be the medieval word ‘boundaries.’ That is the peculiarity 
of the name. I have seen it stated that in this sense it is not found before the 
twelfth century. If that is so, now you see the reason why the name was 
not likely to be found in Domesday Book. 

“2. ‘At the Boundaries’ being then the meaning of dd Divisas, the next 
step is, why was that name given to the castle built at this spot about 1120? This 
was never on the frontier of the shire So long as Wiltshire has been Wilt- 
shire, this has been, as it is now, the very heart of the county. It struck me that 
there must be something or other peculiar in the situation, of which sufficient 
notice had never been taken in connection with the peculiarity of the name: and 
I therefore requested to have a tracing of the map of Devizes, marking exactly the 
limit of that parish, and the limit of the parishes adjoining; and I must honestly 
confess that the moment I cast my eye upon it, I began to think that luck had 
attended me when I went into the well. But since, as Dante says,— 


‘The mind 
Of him who hears is loth to acquiesce, 
And fix its faith, unless the instance brought 
Be palpable :’ 


be pleased to look at the ‘instance’ on the map before you. 

“In the map you observe three parishes, Rowde, coloured blue, Cannings red, 
Potterne white. Between each two of those runs a boundary line, or divisa. The 
first is the divisa between Rowde and Cannings, the second between Cannings 
and Potterne, and the third between Potterne and Rowde. Those three divise, 
or boundaries, all run towards, and once actually met at, one point. Bishop Roger 
comes and encloses a park (represented by the green patch) in the middle of the 
three parishes; and within that park, close to the point at which the three divise 
had met, stood, and to this hour stands, the hill on which he built his castle. He 
called the castle 4d Divisas: and now if any one still insists that nevertheless it 
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was so called from some other circumstance more appropriate and more palpable, 
with all my heart; only let him go down into the well and see if he can find it. 

“I will only add that in North Wiltshire there is a point where the three 
hundreds of Kingsbridge, Highworth, and Malmesbury meet: and that in a Latin 
Perambulation Deed of the middle ages that point is expressly called Ad tres 
Divisas.” 

The party on leaving the Town-hall proceeded to the Castle (now 
a modern mansion, with the mound of the ancient edifice in the grounds), 
where they were entertained at lunch by Mr. Leach. Part of the 
foundations of the old edifice have been laid bare, and confirm the re- 
ports of the strength of the fortress. A deep hole, cut in the rock, 
is pointed out as the traditional dungeon in which Hubert de Burgh 
was confined. They afterwards visited St. John’s Church, which has 
been generally understood to have been built by the founder of the 
castle, Bishop Roger, as a sort of free chapel for the special use of 
the people belonging to the castle inside or out. When the gates were 
shut and could not be opened, there was a chapel for their use within 
the castle walls. St. John’s is a very fine old church, and has some 
peculiarities. In its original form it was arranged in the shape of 
a cross, and consisted of two transepts, a nave, and a chancel. The 
walls of the chancel and tower still remain almost in their original 
state. The tower is oblong in form, and affords a curious example of 
the combined use of the Norman and pointed arch; it was formerly 
open to the interior of the church, and formed a lantern. There is also 
a portion of a curious arcade of intersecting arches which once ran 
round all the inner walls of the tower. The cross was preserved till 
1450, when the side wall and naves were taken away, and aisles intro- 
duced on both sides, and the piers of the arches were erected on the 
original Norman foundation. In 1480 or 1490 chapels were added on 
the two sides of the chancel. In 1640, during the civil wars, the 
church was converted into a powder magazine. Last year great alter- 
ations were made—the whole west wall was taken down, and the 
church lengthened by one bay. Richly carved mouldings and remains 
of the Norman edifice were found built into the walls, and some of 
the carved mouldings had been built into the arches of gateways in 
the Castle grounds. On the south side against the chancel is a pretty 
chapel, of architecture much later than the original church. It has 
frequently been called the Hungerford Chapel, but it is almost certain 
that it was not built by that family. The chapel is so very much like 
one at Bromham Church, in its ornaments and general character, that 
it is more likely to have been erected by the Beauchamp family, to 
whom Bromham formerly belonged. 

The other church, St. Mary’s, seems to have been the parish church 
from the first. The older parts of its architecture are of the same age 
as St. John’s; the porch archway is of transition character. It has 
a fine exterior; but the interior is bare compared with its sister edifice. 


At five o’clock the dinner took place at the Bear Inn, Eant Netson 
in the chair; and in the evening, at the Town-hall, the Rev. A. C. Smith 
read his paper on “ Vestiges of the Earliest Inhabitants of Wiltshire.” 


“Mr. Smith first begged to call the attention of the meeting to a large map 
of a portion of the North Wiltshire Downs near Avebury, comprising 100 square 
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miles, which he had been for some time preparing. He regretted that the Downs 
were being daily brought more and more into cultivation: the result of which was 
the destruction of the many earthworks which had abounded on those hills. He 
had therefore thought it well some years since to record carefully on a map on 
a large scale the exact position of such barrows and earthworks as still remain, 
before some of them were ploughed over and effaced. That map was not nearly 
completed, but it shewed the abundance of British earthworks which still remain, 
From thus occupying himself with early British antiquities, he ventured to draw 
up a sketch of those ancient times and people, which he would now read to the 
meeting. 

‘Mr. Smith then began his paper by calling attention to the obscurity in 
which the earliest history of this country is involved ; and then proceeded to shew 
how valuable are the traces and relics of those times which we do possess, and how 
much of the habits of our earliest ancestors we may learn from a careful consider- 
ation of them: ‘and these eloquent records of the earliest inhabitants of Britain 
abound on our Downs in Wiltshire, more perhaps than in any other locality in the 
whole country.’ He would not attempt accurately to define the exact time of 
the first occupancy of this country ; but allowing a considerable margin on either 
side, would venture to name about 1000 B.c. as the probable epoch of its coloni- 
zation. Whoever these colonists were, he doubted not that they came immediately 
from the coast of Gaul, the prolific regions of Asia having systematically sent forth 
the tide of emigration from east to west; and these successive waves of emigrants 
having overrun the plains and forests of central Europe, at last reached the coast 
of Gaul, and then some more adventurous than the rest crossed the Channel, and 
so occupied Britain ; and as these colonists increased in number, some would push 
on farther and farther into the interior, till they reached our country, which pre- 
sented such suitable pasturage for their flocks. 

“ Who these colonists were, and what their origin, was the next question: but 
while some said the Phoenicians, others the Scythians, others the Phrygians, and 
some the Trojans, it seemed generally allowed that the great Celtic race were 
the first colonizers of Britain. It is just possible that before the arrival of the 
first Celtic invaders there may have been an aboriginal race peopling this island ; 
but of such a race history knows nothing, and as we have no traces of such a 
people, it is fair to conclude that the Celts found the island uninhabited. These 
Celts were identical with the Cimbri or Cimmerians and the Gauls: they were all 
tribes of one vast nation which inhabited the shores of the Caspian; and when 
driven out by a stronger people, emigrated westwards, as the great father of his- 
tory, Herodotus, informs us. Corroborative of this opinion is tradition, which, 
while not favourable to a race of inhabitants prior to the Celts, has always held 
that that nation came from the East. Again, the language of the Celts shews 
traces of Sanscrit and Hebrew, and marks their common Oriental origin; and an- 
other strong proof is a great similarity of customs, whether with regard to war, 
religion, domestic life, or sepulture: which will go to prove that they sprang from 
the same stock and had retained the same traditions, 

“ But the Celts, once settled in Britain, were for a long time almost unknown 
to other nations: the Phoenicians indeed traded with them, but jealously concealed 
all the information they could give, or overlaid it with such terrible tales of the 
difficulties and dangers to be encountered in these latitudes, as to deter all other 
less daring adventurers; so that we have only occasional, and then very brief 
notices of Britain in the earliest classical authors. 

“Collecting, then, our information from these scattered sources, what appearance 
would these downs and the neighbouring valleys and their inhabitants present 
B.C. 500? In the first place, though the position of the downs and valleys was 
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the same, the face of the country was somewhat different from what it is now. 
Heath, forest, and morass occupied all the valleys, and the downs alone invited the 
settler: so much marsh and forest rendered the climate more rainy and damp than 
at present; and the scanty population was glad to seek the broad expanse of the 
downs for the sake of the clearer and drier atmosphere, as well as for the pastur- 
age they offered to their flocks. These early settlers had no established form of 
government, but were mere wandering independent tribes: they had no written 
laws, but such as they had were couched in verse, and committed to memory. 

“With regard to personal appearance, the ancient Britons were of fair com- 
plexion, with long flaxen hair and blue eyes, they were of large size; in short, 
a tall, strong, nimble comely people. In lieu of clothing they protected them- 
selves from the cold either with the bark and branches of trees, or besmeared their 
bodies with such things as they found most proper to their purpose: this was 
generally woad of a deep dark blue, which was their favourite colour, and with 
this they often tattooed their bodies in an elaborate manner; hence their dis- 
tinctive epithet ‘painted ;’ hence, too, the name given to a whole tribe of the 
‘ Picts.’ 

“In disposition they were brave, simple, docile, and affectionate; but proud, 
vain, overbearing, and quarrelsome,—always ready for war and rapine. Their 
occupations consisted in hunting and pasturage chiefly: for till the arrival of the 
Belge in the third century B.c, (who advanced as far as the heart of our county, 
and who threw up the famous Wansdyke as their boundary) they knew nothing 
of agriculture; but the Belge were no unskilful husbandmen, and it may surprise 
our Wiltshire farmers to learn (as we do from Pliny) that the method they so 
often pursue of ‘rubbling the land,’ as they term it, or manuring it with chalky 
marle, was practised here 2,000 years ago by the Belga. 

“The ancient Britons were all warriors, but their arms were of the simplest 
kind, formed of flints and bones: afterwards they learned the use of metals, and 
with the famous celt, or axe-head, became doubly powerful; and, in fine, were noto- 
rious for their scythed war-chariots, which they drove swiftly against the ranks 
of their foes. When not engaged in war, feasting and revelry occupied much of 
their leisure: they drank ale and mead in those days, and the song of the bard 
was a necessary accompaniment. 

“Their habitations were frequently pits covered over from the weather; and Sir 
R. C. Hoare has pointed out on our downs traces of British villages, and the 
hollow ways leading thereto. Another kind of early British habitation was 
the wattled hut, erected on the bank of a stream or the outskirt of the forest. 

“In religion they were earnest ; and their priests, the Druids, an advanced and 
learned body. At first they retained traces of the true faith, but they.soon ob- 
scured it by the superstitions with which they overlaid it: the sun was the prin- 
cipal object of their worship; to him they erected the colossal temples of Stone- 
henge and Avebury, where they assembled to offer their prayers, to practise 
divination, and to sacrifice, although there seems no authority for the common 
statement that some of their victims were human,—a charge the Roman con- 
queror was apt to bring against his enemies, as a colour or excuse for his per- 
secutions, 

“ As regards sepulture, they practised cremation, and at the same time frequently 
buried the bodies of their dead; and with them they interred the arms and orna- 
ments of the deceased owner. Various kinds of urns were also buried with them ; 
and large flints and portions of vessels or fragments of pottery, connected with 
some unknown sepulchral rite or custom, are also found in their graves. Over the 
bodies so buried they sometimes raised the stately cromlech of huge masses of 
shapeless stone, or covered them with a mound of earth, more frequently the 
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tumulus or barrow, of which we see so many on our downs; but generally con- 
tented themselves with merely filling in the earth in the open plain.” 


Some discussion followed the reading of this paper, in the course of 
which Mr. Matcham suggested that it was quite within the range of pro- 
bability that the ancient Britons were more polished than we generally 
gave them credit for, traces of foundations of villages being sometimes 
found in more regular order than the straggling pits or huts spoken of. 
He said we were more indebted to Mr. Cunnington (grandfather of the 
present Mr. W. Cunnington) than to any other man for the knowledge 
we possessed of the nature and formation of British villages. 

After an inspection of the contents of the temporary museum the 


party broke up. 
Tue Excursions. 

Aug. 19. Though the weather was unfavourable a considerable 
party started for the excursion that had been planned for the day. 
They first visited Bromham, where they were met by the Rev. Mr. 
Edgell, who conducted them over the church. The Beauchamp Chapel 
was, of course, the principal point of attraction; and next to it, the 
Bayntun, Wilmot, and Rolt monuments and tablets. The marble 
effigy of a Beauchamp knight of 1490, in the centre, though covered 
with the usual defacement of vulgar initials and Latin (chiefly of the 
Commonwealth era), has happily escaped more serious mutilation ; 
and, what is very remarkable, the nose, which is finely proportioned, 
exists entire: the border epitaph on brass has however been removed— 
as from other monuments in this side chapel. The chapel itself was 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, whose image occupied a richly sculp- 
tured niche on the east end of the exterior, which exists very entire ; 
and, with every part of this chapel appendage, in its florid adornment 
and chaste proportions presents at once both a marked contrast to the 
plainness of the earlier main structure, and unmistakable evidence of 
a cotemporary foundation with the Beauchamp Chapel, similarly placed 
at St. John’s, Devizes. That they were the work of the same builders 
was the conclusion, to which there was no dissentient. An often- 
mooted question arose, viz., whether this church had ever possessed 
a north aisle, long since removed, or whether the south aisle was 
a subsequent addition to the original structure of simple nave and 
chancel? On this point the opinion of the company was equally di- 
vided, although that of the Vicar was strongly on behalf of the former 
existence of a north aisle. 

The party next visited the spot on which a Roman tessellated pave- 
ment formerly existed, but which has lately been removed by an anti- 
archeeological farmer, who gave the stone foundation to the road com- 
missioners. They then proceeded to Nonsuch House, and to Sloperton 
Cottage, the residence of the poet Moore, whose widow acknowledged 
from the drawing-room window the compliment paid to her late hus- 
band. They next took their way to Spye Park, passing the pretty and 
picturesquely-placed church of Chittoe, to the Park, where the curious 
old gateway is surmounted by the arms of Henry VIII., having those of 
Baynton, Rolt, and Roach, single and quartered, in the spandrels and 
angles of the arch. The view from this point, over Bowden Hill and 
towards other points of the compass, was one of the richest in this 
day’s tour. 
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Abandoning a projected visit to Wans House, the party made their 
way to Heddington, where they met a cordial reception from the Rector, 
who conducted his visitors to the interesting old church, which has been 
lately restored. It has, however, no features of striking interest to 
the antiquary beyond its age; its style is Early English, with shapely 
tower, and well proportioned generally. As the state of the weather 
forbade a picnic on the Downs, as had been intended, preparations had 
been made in the village school-room, where Mr. Matcham took the 
chair. The weather having perfectly cleared up, the party repaired to 
Oliver’s Camp, whence, after taking in every object within the extended 
horizon (to all which Mr. Swayne and Mr. E. Kite pointed attention), 
they got across the Down to Morgan’s Hill, thence to Bishops Cannings 
Church, where they were welcomed by the Vicar and the Churcb- 
wardens. The Rev. Mr. Ewart communicated the substance of the late 
Archdeacon Macdonald’s published paper on the church’s history and 
architecture; and, among subordinate details, the vewata questio as 
to whether the old chair standing in the transept was originally a con- 
fessional or a “carrell,” was left once more an open one; opinions 
being—as in the case of the north aisle of Bromham Church—evenly 
balanced. The damp and mildewed condition of the Ernlé Chapel 
called forth some emphatic strictures from Mr. Alexander, of High- 
worth, who exhibited the practicability of effectually and permanently 
correcting the evil by a removal of the soil from the external wall, and 
by proper spouting. The Vicar explained that the chapel was private 
property, for the state of which the parish was not responsible. A ques- 
tion also arose regarding the so-called “sacristy,” on the north of the 
chancel, which the majority at once pronounced a chantry chapel—the 
sacristy in former times being invariably placed south. This chamber 
possesses also a recessed credence-table, separate priest’s door, and re- 
joices in its own belfry. The Ernlé Chapel on the south side is de- 
dicated to “ our Lady of the Bower,” and was a post-Reformation gift to 
John Ernlé of Bourton, on condition of being kept in repair. On the 
whole, though increased light was secured to this noble church by its 
alteration in the fifteenth century, the opinion of the visitors seemed 
unanimous that the alteration had vitiated the simplicity of the original 
design (temp. Henry II.), which must have been the most tasteful speci- 
men of Early English to be found in the county. 

This place formed the termination of the route, and the party returned 
to Devizes. 


In the evening the company met in the Assembly-room at the Hall, 
when the Rev. W. H. Jones, F.S.A., read a paper “ On the Names of 
Places in the Neighbourhood of Devizes.”” Owing to the length to 
which this extended, the Rev. E. Wilton’s paper “On Bishop Tanner” 
was deferred, but the Rev. J. E. Vize read a short paper “ On the 
Terrestrial and Fresh Water Shells of Wiltshire,” many specimens of 
which were examined by the President and the rest of the company. 

Lord Nelson then said, that as there would be no meeting on the fol- 
lowing evening, he would take the opportunity of thanking the company 
and all that were connected with the town for the great kindness he had 
received during his visit to Devizes. The thanks of the Society were 
duly accorded, and after some little time spent in the Museum, the 
meeting separated. 
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Aug. 20. Favoured with better weather than on the preceding day, 
the party proceeded to the interesting little old church at Etchilhampton, 
where they were met by the Rev. Henry Methuen, son of the incum- 
bent, who pointed out the Ernlé tomb, the carved stone-work, the an- 
cient registers, the niched buttress: these and other relics detained 
them a considerable time, though few of those living in the neighbour- 
hood had guessed there were any attractions in that humble little edifice. 
From Etchilhampton they drove to Allcannings ; and here the Vicar and 
his sons met the party in the church, pointing out what most deserved 
notice, &c. From Allcannings the programme said ‘Tan Hill and 
Rybury Camp, thence by side of Wans Dyke, and by Ridgeshard to 
Walker's Hill ;” but the Secretaries and the President ruled it otherwise, 
and agreed to drive straight to Alton, and so up the turnpike road to 
Walker’s Hill, cutting off a portion of the work laid down, and so 
getting a better chance of accomplishing the rest of the tour. 

At Walker’s Hill there were not many ancient remains, but there 
was a fine view over the rich vale of Pewsey, and here the party re- 
mained some time. From Walker’s Hill the road was as primitive as 
might be. Whether this were an ancient British trackway, or one of 
the Celtic ridgeways, certain it is, that by no modern road of civilization 
did the party travel over the Downs to Huish Hill to inspect the barrows 
which were to be ready for their scrutiny. However, the journey was 
safely accomplished at last, and there among a group of barrows, on 
Draycott Fitzpayne Down, stood Dr. Thurnam, with his band: of 
labourers, ready to point out the discoveries he had made. It is not 
always, at the present day, that success rewards the explorer of the 
Wiltshire tumuli; Sir Richard Hoare, and his friend Mr. Cunnington, 
fifty years since were diligent at this work: and now the result of many 
hours’ laborious research very often is the discovery of Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s metal token. 

Dr. Thurnam, however, was more fortunate; out of several excava- 
tions which he had made in these tumuli, he had come upon the burnt 
bones of more than one ancient Briton, laid in a heap; and in one case 
the cist, or shallow oblong chalk grave, which contained them, was very 
distinct, and a very good example for those uninstructed in these matters, 
as Dr. Thurnam pointed out. Fragments of pottery also were found, of 
the rude half-baked kind, peculiar to the ancient Britons. After listen- 
ing to Dr. Thurnam’s observations on these early sepulchres, and after 
examining the burnt bones and the pottery, the party again descended 
the hill, and then on by Huish Hill, abounding in dykes and other 
earthworks, for Martin’s Hill, where they found the picnic prepared, 
and punctually at 3 the noble President set the example of dining. 

A very fine British village on the side of the steepest part of the hill, 
facing Savernake Forest, was afterwards inspected, and then the caval- 
cade descended to Oare, and after a slight stay at Wilcot Church, and 
the pretty new one at Woodborough, went on to Marden. The earth- 
works here were only glanced at in passing, as the tail of a heavy storm 
was there encountered ; and contenting themselves with a hasty look at 
Marden Church,—the tower of which shews outside the wood-work of 
the frame of the bells, a rare circumstance,—the party moved on to 
Churton, where the Rev. E. Wilton acted as cicerone, and gave an ac- 
count of the heraldry, as shewn in the achievements of the tower; after 
which they returned to Devizes, and dispersed. 
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Correspondence of Splvanus Urban. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
Sor publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.]| 





AUSTINFRIARS’ CHURCH. 


S1r,—The sketches of a window and 
a capital which accompany this note were 
intended to have accompanied my first 
letter on the subject, with a request that 
you would have them engraved, and 
thus enable your readers to judge for 
themselves of the style and the pro- 
bable date of the building. By accident 
they were not ready in time, and have 
only recently come to hand, and this 
accident has probably been the chief 
cause of the blunder which your press 
reader fell into. Any one who has the 
slightest knowledge of the subject must 
see that it was absurd to make me at- 
tribute such work as this to the time of 
Henry III. I hope it is not too late to 
amend that error, and that you will still 
have them engraved as originally pro- 
posed. It will be seen that the mould- 
ings of the window-arch are different on 


the two sides; @ is believed to be the 


original, and 5 a modern repair, or both 
may be repairs of different periods, for 
the stone was originally bad, or not 
suited to resist the London smoke, and 
the work has consequently been much 
patched; but the design of the windows 
is original, and in some of them the 
original tracery remains. The mould- 
ings of the capital are also unsatis- 
factory, and I have sometimes suspected 
that the pillars and arches have also 
been rebuilt or repaired, they are more 
like Perpendicular than Decorated 
mouldings: but several other instances 
have been observed of late of the change 
from the Decorated to the Perpendicular 
style commencing at an earlier period 
than is commonly supposed, and that this 
change began, at least in some in- 
stances, immediately after the middle 
of the fourteenth century, as was pointed 
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a Section of Windows on South side. 
6 Ditto on North side. 


Capital of Column, Austinfriars’ Church, London. 
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out by Professor Willis at Gloucester, 
and as I have also found at Windsor, 
and in other instances. The date of 
1854 given to this church in the Monas- 
ticon is therefore not improbable, the 
window tracery agrees perfectly with 
that period, and the other details may 
be reconciled with it. As an important 
example in the history of architecture, 
I am very glad that this venerable 


Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 


[Oct. 


structure has been saved from destruc- 
tion.—I am, &c., 
J. H. Parker, F.S.A. 

[Mr. Parker does not make sufficient 
allowance for the effects of hurry: if he 
had sent his first communication on the 
subject before the 20th day of the month, 
according to our rule, the accident of 
which he complains would not have oc- 
curred.—Eb. ] 


KING INA’S PALACE. 


Srr,—Many of your readers will pro- 
bably remember the visit paid by the 
Somerset Archeological Society to the 
old house at South Petherton, popularly 
called by the name of King Ina’s Pa- 
lace*. The only conjecture which the 
archeologists could make respecting the 
origin of the name was, that the present 
house may possibly be, on the site of 
a palace, which, having been of wood 
only, has long since disappeared. But 
the house as it then stood was pro- 
nounced to be a very valuable and rare 
example of an English manor-house of 
the fifteenth century, which had alto- 
gether escaped alteration, and remained 
to us in its original state, with all the 
internal arrangements perfect, includ- 
ing the hall, with a fine roof of open 
timber-work, the offices, and all the 
wooden partitions perfect, though in a 
decayed state. It was probably built 
in the time of Henry VI., by Sir Giles 
Daubeny, who is buried in the parish 
church, and the character of his tomb 
agrees with that of the house, which re- 
mained just as he had left it until the 
present year. It was an interesting 
chapter of the history of England, 
bringing forcibly before us the manners 
and customs of our forefathers. It was 
quite capable of being repaired without 
any alteration, and in that state would 
have made an excellent school-house, 
which is much wanted for the parish. 

I am sorry to inform you that this 
interesting relic has fallen into the hands 
of the Philistines, and has been utterly 
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and entirely ruined. Only just enough 
of the old building is left to shew that 
the walls have not been entirely rebuilt, 
and the fine bay window has been mar- 
vellously preserved, but in other respects 
no one could recognise the house as 
the same. This valuable chapter of 
our domestic history is totally erased 
and obliterated for ever. The only 
chance of our having any record of 
it preserved is, that some architect may 
have made a set of careful drawings of 
it, and if this should be the case, I hope 
he will communicate the fact to the 
public through your pages. “It is not 
to be expected that the man who has 
done this wicked deed should have pre- 
served any such record of his own stu- 
pidity; he evidently has all the self- 
conceit which so often accompanies ex- 
treme ignorance, and he has added insult 
to injury by changing it into a piece 
of vulgar cockney Gothic, with a lu- 
dicrous attempt at Gothic chimneys, in 
the place of the valuable treasure which 
he has destroyed, because he was too 
stupid to understand its value. He was 
fairly warned of the consequences of 
what he was going to do, and that he 
would bring upon himself the execration 
of every archeologist in England, and 
their name is legion. The pillory is un- 
fortunately abolished, or he would richly 
deserve it, but a moral pillory still exists 
through your pages, and this should be 
brought into full play. Every edu- 
cated man of his acquaintance should 
cut him, as unworthy to associate with 
educated people; every educated lady 
should laugh at him, or express her 
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scornful pity for his ignorance. If he is 
a member of any society of architects, 
he should at once be expelled from it as 
a disgrace to the body, and not fit to 
bear the name of an honourable pro- 
fession. His employer, who purchased 
this well-known relic of antiquity over 
the heads of several others who wished 
to buy it for the purpose of preserving 
it, will have reason enough to repent of 
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his rashness; he could have built a. 
better house in a better situation for 
less money, and have left the old fabric 
alone; he would not then have had to 
pay for draining a swamp, nor for a 
law-suit arising from the bad title, and 
would not have made himself the laugh- 
ing-stock of all his acquaintance. 
I am, &e. F.S.A. 
London, Sept. 18, 1863. 


MEMORANDA CONCERNING CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Smr,—I send you the following ex- 
tracts from documents in the Muniment 
Room of Chichester, which I made in 
preparing a History of the Cathedral, 
now in the press, the author’s profits 
of which will be given to the fabric 
fund. 


EXPENSH FACT’ CIRCA REPARACIONEM 
Ecctrs1m Catn’ CICESTRENSIS PER 
DomInuM GOSWELL SUPERVISOREM 
DICTH ECCLESIZ ANNO M. CCCO XIIJ°, 


Inprimis pro littera missiva d’no Dakers 
per Johannem Saymour, xii‘. 

Item ad opus ecclesiw pro ij'"* capis- 
tris, ii¢, 

Item solutum ministris d’ni archiep’i 
Cant’ pro me et m’ro Ibavo in curia de 
Palenta, ij‘. 

Item circa operarios in die St! Dunstani 
et in vi. diebus sequentibus in pota- 
tione, iij’. 

Item in j. cistu de calce vivo, v4. 

Item Thome Knyght sacriste pro j. 
cordula pro le Orlege, ij‘. 

Item pro ij'™* lodis de zabulo, x4. 

Item in portatione cum Goryng ad re- 
cipiendas petras ex legato Hewist, ij¢. 

Item in reparacione viij. caparum, iiij*. 

Item Will® Glasiare pro iij'"* pannis 
Christopheri Katerine et Thome Ma- 
tris, v*. 

Item Jo. Tyffare ad extirpendas vepres 
et urticas circa ecclesiam, x‘. 

Item Joh’i Crakel pro ij'* diebus et 
dim’, xii4, 

Item Wille Trepur pro ij>"* diebus, x4, 

Item Subthesaurario pro zonis emptis, 
viij4, 

Item Crakall pro vj. diebus circa Eccle- 
siam, ij* vij*. 

Item Jo. Glasiare per totidem dies, 
ijs ij’, 

Item Will’mo Trepur per totidem dies, 
ij* ij’. 


Item in j. cable empto apud Hampton, 
xx° iiij’. 
Item pro ligatione unius Antiphonarii 


Item pro ligacione j. libri vocati medulla 
Gemmaticensis, viij". 

Item Jo. Glasiare pro emendatione fe- 
nestrarum Ecclesie pro cclxiij. fora- 
minibus capientibus pro magnis fo- 
rabris et pannis, j4 recepto in parte 
solucionis, vi* viij‘. 

Item ligacione unius Soriorum libri, xx‘. 

Item in ligacione unius spalterii jacentis 
coram Johanne Ottebred, xx4. 

Item in Vigilia Assumpcionis B. Marie 
Joh’i Belhanggere pro ix. diebus et 
dim., v* vij4. 


Item Joh’i Crakall pro j. die, v*. 

Item Richt Smyth pro clavis et bel- 
hangere, xx’. 

Item pro ligacione unius portiphorii ja- 
centis coram Johane Ottebred, iiij* vj". 

Item j. gradale coram Succentorem, 
iiijs vj4. 

Item ix. modi carbonum, ix’. 

Item fabro in australi strata pro billus 
et suo labore, xx. 

Item Jo. Plomer pro iij'™* septimanas 
capiendo per septimanas iiij*, xij*. 

Item suo famulo per totidem septimanas 
capiendo per septimanas iijs, ixs. 

Item pro Sowder xxiij" pro li’ iij4, 
v® ix’, 

Item in j. cera et clausoempt’ pro par- 
don dor, v4. 

Item in j. lapide furato per Joh’ Boby, 
yi 


Item in ligacione j. antiphonarii jacentis 
coram W. Cowper, ij* iiij’. 
Item pro ligacione j. gradalis m. R. Asp- 
id 


nal, vj‘. 
Item Ric® Gaynsburgh pro clavis et 
plombo, xv‘. 
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Item M*° Jo. Kiblon pro ij. lever [louvre] 
bords, xii‘. 

Item Rob. Glober de Palent pro j. baw- 
deryk, xij’. 

Item Jo. Glasiare pro reparatione j. fe- 
nestre, xii‘. 

Item pro ligacione magni libri jacentis 

coram M" Wyne, iiij*. 

Item emendatione iiij. farmys, viij4, 

Item Rob. Glover pro j. bawdryke pro 
campanis, xij‘. 


c. 1496. Solut’ pro expencis M™ Pre- 
centoris® et M" Moleyns* equitancium 
ad Wilmington re i tenendis ibidem 


EXPENOCES IN THE EARLIEST PART OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, c. 1500. 


Item for a C. wode fo’ the Plommery, 
xxij’. 

Item a mason for iiij. days abowt the 
Chyrch, ii’. 

a bys man iiij. days, iij. pence a day, 


ee payd to the plommer for a moneth 
for hym and hys man, xxvij* x*. 

Item for sowder to the same plomer, 
xi* x4 ob. 

Item for a lood of sond, v4, 

For the pyns, iiij*. 

1 lood of tymber for the bells from 
Myddyrst, viij*. 

1 twyst for the plomery dor, vi‘. 

for 2 M. tyle for the stypyl, xii‘. 

for pollyng down of the stypyl, vii* vii‘. 

for mendyng fl our Lady Chapel dor 
with yryn, iiij‘. 

....Of tymbyr from Mydhurst for y* 
bells, ij*. 

For nayls for the leorps (?), vj‘. 

to y° = iiij. days with hys man, 
iij* vii 

For two lood of tymbyr from Mydhyrst 
for the bells, ij*. 

For iij. lood of tymbyr from Mydhurst 
for the bells, vj*. 

For the Carpenters ij. men ij. days and 
dim’, init ’ 

For 2 "carpenters for grousellyng.... 
plommery.... 

For tyllers dawbers certain days for the 
plom.. 

For the stmyth for edie of the loke 
of the fodenry dor... 





>» Henry Hoton, 1496—1520, Communar 1498, 
Can. Res. 1498. 

¢ Simon Moleyns, Sub-dean and Can. Res. 
1498. 
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For a door with yryn in the Plomeres 
howse, iij‘. 

To Gylyam Ryman‘ for ryban et aliis 
nessessariis, iij*. 

To Geferay Fons for having out the 
dovys [pigeons] in the church, iij. 

For the sawers iij. days 2 men, a day 
124, iijs. 

The Plomer for i iij. wekks, hymself 84 
by the day, bys man v4, xix’ vj4. 

Item x. - ?.. of Sowdyr, iij i* the § Pownd, 


To vn Stmyth for nessessaries to the 
same, j 

To Geguye Borall for nayl to the 

plomer, x‘. 

For meal and drink for caryyng of vii. 
lood tymbyr for the bells. . . . 

To Henry Soke for certayn bord for the 
Cooper, i* iiij4 xiiij’. 

To Nycholas Broderer with Mr Kybold 
for men d’yg’ of koops iij. day, xviij’. 

For ryben bowght of Bensey, xv‘. 

For thryd, iij*, 

For lv. yerds of bokram, ij* j*. 

For iij. days, ij *, 

for thred, ij4 

Item for eaedias bowght of myldew for 
the soddene [southern] stepyl, x*, 


THE ORDER OF THE QUERE AS CON- 
CERNING THE RECTORS, THE VENYTE 
LOFFES AND CANDLES, WITH OTHER 
SUCHE. 

Imprimis, two of the Calabre amyces 
must be the hyghe Rectores in all prin- 
cipall fests and fests of mains duplex. 
Item ij. of the prests stalls must be the 
secund Rectores in all the aforesayd fests 
of principales and mains duplex. Item 
ij. of the priest stalls must be the byghe 
rectores in all fests of mains and inferius 
duplex. Item ij. de Secunda Forma 
must be rectores in all maner of fests 
of ix. Lections and commemorations. 
Item that every Rectores Curse (course) 
de secunda forma contynewyth ij. wyks 
alternis vicibus. Item that there shall 
none de secunda forma have any candell 
if there be any priest present. Item 





4 The occurrence of the name of William 
Ryman in connection with the Bell Tower is 
of much interest, and may have been the origin 
of Hay’s and Dallaway’s legend of the destruc- 
tion of William Ryman’s tower at Appledram 
by Bishop Langton, and the origin of the name 
of Ryman’s Tower as applied to this building. 
None of the bells here mentioned remain ; the 
earliest of those now in the tower are of later 
date. 
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there is iiij. candells of wax always dis- 
tributed at the latter end of Laudes at 
the iiij. uppermost * bokes to the senior 
set of the boke to fynd the lyght to the 
same boke for that tyme. Item every 
Vycar that cumeth to Matutines shall 
have a cast of whyt bred and a little 
cobe thereto so that he cum within 
gradum chori before the iij. Gloria Patri 
of the iij. fyrst psalmes be ended, or els 
to be voyd of all profetts for that tym. 
Item if there be any person absent from 
Matutines that is in curse to be rector, 
he that beryth the cope for him ail that 
matutines from the begynyng to the 
endyng shall have for his labor a loff 
called a Venite loff. 


CELEBRANS AD MissamM. CaPELLANUS 
B. Gzoratt. 

Ap II™ Missam. Mag. Langley‘ in 
die Lune et Ven. Mag" Lawrencius 
Woodcock ¢ in die Mercurii et Sabato. 
D™ Angell in die Martis. D™* Hacker 
in die Jovis. 

Ap III. Missam. D** Lawney in die 
Martis et Jovis. D™* Conceyt in die 
Mercurii et Veneris. D** Petrus in die 
lune et Saboti. Capellanus altaris bene- 
factorum pro supplemento. 

Ap 1V™ Missam. D Crystmas in 
die lune et Jovis, d** Hawkyns in die 
Martis Veneris et Saboti, d"* Simon in 
die Mercurii. 

Ap V. Missam. Alta Missa B. Marie. 

Ap VI. Missam. Unus Capellanus 
regius immediate post missam B. M. V. 
Capellanus Okeburst. Cantarista B. Pan- 
taleonis. 

Ap VII. Missam. Alta Missa. 


EXPENCES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
. CENTURY. 


1702. To the carpenter for mending the 
N. and S. windows, 7!' 15s 54, 
1710. Crimson velvet for the Com’union 
Table, 171i 4s 34, 
Orice for the same, 8* 104, 
Tassels for d°, 28 84, 
1715. To the library to be laid out in 
books, 424, 
1718. K. George’s Picture, with the box, 
124 19", 
1719. The new velvet pulpit cloth and 
making, 35!', 
For lining the seats, 7* 84. 





¢ Wykehamists will be interested in finding 
this early use of a familiar term in school. 

William Langley, Prebendary of Exeter. 

s Prebendary of Bursalis, 1527. 


Gent. Maa, Vor, CCXV. 
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1720. New Anthem books for organist 
and choir, and other ornaments, 
221 3s 44, 
1723.To M'Smart for pavements in 
St Richt Lane and the Ch. yard, 
851i 8s 34, 
1724. D* Croft’s anthems, i. vol.,34! 128 94, 
1725. M* Harris for the choir organ, for 
the trumpet stop, 50/4. 
For D* Croft’s 2 Vol. of Anthems, 


. 
1728. For a rope for repairing the spire, 
74 104. 


For two silver rods... . 
1729. for cleaning the church pictures, 
31 125, 
paving the Great Chapter House, 
241 19s 84, 
For the King’s picture, 20% 10+. 
1730. for repairing an arch in the Sub- 
deanery, 32" 105. 
1731. For wainscot in the Quire, 107". 
. For paving the Quire, 104" 15; for 
marble steps, 13" 4* 64, 1174 5 64, 
To Alder. Harris for cushions, 
44 178, 
To Arthur Lodge for painting the 
Quire, 11! 9+ 64, 
1731-3. For the Iron Gate, 464, 
Gilding the Commandments, to 
Mr. Ledger, 4". 
Brs Visitation dinner, 11" 165 94, 
Pro Corona aurea de sole, 6 94, 
Damask for the altar, 10° 64. 
1735. Mr. Smith for a new Catalogue 
5" 5s. 
1736. Gilding the choir organ, 5! 15s. 
A new floor in the Chapter Ho., 
164 9, 
1738. A new door to the Chapter Ho., 
4!i 10s. 


1739. For the walks in the Churchyard, 
174 4° 104, 


INVENTORY OF Vicars’ Common HAtt, 
A.D. 1568. (Bishop Barlow’s time.) 


Imp. a maser with silver and gilt, 
6 platters, 3 dishes, 2 sawcers of ove 
sort, 2 platters of another sort, 2 table 
cloths, 4 pewter dishes, and 4 saucers of 
another sort, a bason and ewer of latter, 
11 napkins, 4 brass pots, 1 frying pan, 
2 dripping pans, 1 kettle, 1 chaffer, 
4 spits, 2 pair of racks, 2 fish pans, 
2 pair of pot hangers, 1 trevet, 1 brass 
ladle, 1 great dressing knife, 3 chopping 
knives, a gridiron, a fire fork, a pair of 
tongs, a stone mortar, an ax, a mustard 
querne, a pair of pot hooks, a coal rake, 
a dust basket, a bason and chafing dish, 
pair of old iron andirons, 6 tin spoons, 


30 
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2 pottle pots of pewter, a saltcellar of 
tin, a market basket, 8 trenchers, a 
Bread basket. 

N.B. In Bishop Barlow’s time the 
vicars began to disuse the common hall. 


May I add that any persons who feel 
interested in the restoration of the 
tower and spire, but are unable to con- 
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tribute more than a very small sum, or 
are unwilling to allow their names to 
appear as donors, can send their offer- 
ings in stamps or money to me at 64, 
Ebury-street, 8.W., and that I shall 
thankfully acknowledge the gift. 
Iam, &c. 

Mackenzie E.C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A; 

Precentor of Chichester. 


SILCHESTER. 


Srr,—There are few places more in- 
teresting to the archxologist than the 
ancient “city” of Silchester,—the name 
of “city” is still religiously preserved to 
its deserted site by the neighbouring 
inhabitants of the district. As the 
capital of Cunobelin (the Cymbeline of 
Shakespeare), and containing an equal 
area to that of Roman London, and 
surrounded on all sides by its Roman 
wall; being also the centre of several 
Roman roads, one of which at least— 
the Portway—is well known and toler- 
ably perfect; one is inclined to wonder 
that it is not more known and visited. 
Add to this that Silchester is as yet an 
almost unknown mine of archeological 
wealth. For hitherto both landlord and 
tenant have kept at bay all prying anti- 
quaries. The late owner is reported to 
have advised one who proposed to search 
for the Roman remains which are still 
awaiting the spade of the excavator, 
that “he had better go to Rome, where 
he might find much finer remains.” 
May we not hope that the present noble 
landlord will be found more accommo- 
dating than the “ Iron Duke ?” 

The position of Silchester is remark- 
ably beautiful. The city occupies the 
highest ground in the neighbotirhood, 
overlooking a richly wooded country ; 
and though so elevated, the approaches 
on all sides are easy and gradual. It is 
réadily réached from the Mortimer sta- 
tion of the Basingstoke aiid Reading line. 
After leaving the station a pleasant walk 
of 24 miles brings us to the city walls 
at the north-east corner. The church 
of Silchester, which is close by, is in no 
eniall. degree interesting to the lover 


of medieval architecture. The city wall 
is the eastern boundary of the church- 
yard. Close by, in the farmyard, is a 
large Corinthian capital. The amplhi- 
theatre is near at hand, outside the 
walls. In different places ate a few 
fragments of circular columns, and or 
the south side of the main street (now 
the farm road) is a large mass of ma- 
sonry, evidently belonging to one of the 
public buildings of the city. The posi- 
tion of the streets may be distinctly 
traced in dry weather, especially after 
harvest, crossing each other at right 
angles. The position of the gateways 
also can be made out. But the city wall 
is the great glory of Silchester, being 
very perfect on all sides. It is remark- 
able that in a district where no stone is 
found, and where plenty of clay is to be 
had, this wall is entirely of stone, with- 
out the usual concomitant of Roman 
tiles. Flat stones are used in the man- 
ner of tiles throughout. 

Perhaps the mention of these details 
may move some of your readers to visit, 
and attempt a thorough exploration of 
this rare remain of the Roman times. 
What I have mentioned above is we'l 
known to all who have visited Silches- 
ter. But tliis is not all. It is not gene- 
rally known that on the riorth-east and 
south-west of the city are extensive re- 
mains of important earthworks, consist- 
ing of a rampart and fosse. These 
works are so overgrown by underwood, 
that they are scarcely visible in a cur- 
sory view of the place; but a closer ex- 
amination shews their magnitude and 
intention. It is very evident that they 
belonged to the earlier history of Sil- 
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chester—to the capital of Cunobelin. 
The Romans fortified an irregular poly- 
gon, which may be included in a circle ; 
but the older British city was of an oval 
form, with its greatest length from 
north-east to south-west. When the 
Romans built their wall to include the 
smaller area, it was necessary to destroy 
some of the British works, lest these 
should prove a shelter to a besieging 
force. And thus we now find the older 
earthworks in greatest perfection where 
they are furthest removed from the Ro- 
man wall; but as they approach it, the 
bank is levelled and the ditch filled up. 


Harding of Bristol. 
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These earthworks never seem to have 
been noticed as they deserve. I believe 
that the Archxological Association took 
no notice of them when they visited Sil- 
chester from Newbury. Nor does the 
Ordnance Map recognise them in any 
way. In passing, I may remark that 
the Ordnance survey of this locality 
seems to have been done too carelessly. 
Thus, Galley Hill is made into Curley 
Hill; and the northern boundary of 
Hants lies nearly half a mile further 
to the north where it approaches Sil- 
chester, than is represented in the Ord- 
nance Map.—I am, &c., W. G. 


* HOLY BONES” AT LEICESTER. 


Srr,—Observations have appeared in 
the last numbers of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE on the excavations which 
have been lately made at the foot of the 
Jewry Wall, in Leicester; but I do not 
see that a curious circumstance noted 
by Gibson in his notes on Camden’s 
Britannica, and which I myself saw 
verified in what occurred during the 
late excavations when I casually visited 
the spot on the 28th of May last, bas 
called forth any remark. I allude to 
the large quantities of bones that have 
been turned up at the foot of the wall. 
These were not, as might have been ex- 
pected from the close proximity of St. 
Nicholas’ churchyard, from which the 
wall is only separated by a pathway, the 
bones of human beings, but entirely 
those of animals; some, the workmen 
informed me, they thought were those 
of horses. I was also much struck with 
the singularity of the name of this part 
of Leicester, especially as connected with 
the aboye circumstance, the designation 
of “ Holy Bones” appearing on a large 
board attached to a neighbouring build- 
ing. This remarkable name is also noted 
by Gibson, of whose observations on the 
subject I was not then aware. Gibson 
is remarking on the happiness of Cam- 


den’s conjecture in placing the Roman 
Rate at Leicester, as one proof of which 
he mentions— 


“an ancient temple, dedicated (as is 
supposed) to Janus, who had a flamen 
or high-priest resident here; an argu- 
ment whereof is the great store of bones 
of beasts (which were sacrificed) that 
have been digged up. On this account 
that place in the town is still called 
‘Holy Bones; where there are some 
ruins of ancient brick-work remaining. 
It is said that the church of St. Nicholas 
was built out of the ruins of it; and 
indeed the conjecture receives some 
strength from hence, that the present 
building has many rows and pieces of 
brick about it.”—Gibson’s Camden, p. 
457. 

If Mr. Stephens or any of your anti- 
quarian readers would offer any re- 
marks illustrative of this curious circum - 
stance, it would certainly be of much 
interest.—I am, &c., 

Sept. 18, 1863. 


P.S. The excavations appear all to have 
been made on the side of the wall next 
the church, in the expectation of finding 
the building extending in that direc- 
tion; but why may not this side have 
been the fagade of a structure which 
extended the other way ? 


J. 8. 


HARDING OF BRISTOL. 


Str,—I have just received the ac- 
companying letter from a local anti- 


quary of Bristol. It seems that 1 have 


becn forestalled in identifying Harding 
the father of Robert Fitzharding with 


Harding the son of Eadnoth, But, ag 
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Mr. Pryce quotes no authorities, it does 
not appear whether he or Mr. Seyer 
merely made the inference, as I did, 
from the words of William of Malmes- 
bury, or whether they had any more 
positive grounds for their opinion. One 
would think that there must be some 
evidence for such minute statements as 
that a man lived in a particular street 
and died on a particular day. But of 
course the statement that Eadnoth lost 
his life “in defence of ” King Harold is 
a curious turning-about of the real fact, 
and it might be hard to prove that the 
style of “Fitz” “was never adopted 
unless where the father’s name might 
bring honour to the son.” 

I may add that, in this extract, I do 
not know exactly how much belongs to 
Mr. Pryce and how much to Mr. Seyer. 

Iam, &e., 
EpwakrbD A. FREEMAN. 
Somerleaze, Wells, Sept. 12, 1863. 


P.S. I am much obliged to Mr. Parker 
for rescuing both myself and Earl Simon 
from all suspicion of connexion with 
Simon Magus, the more so as the scandal 
has found its way into the Archzological 
Journal ! 


Sept. 11, 1863. 
S1z,—As no one has replied to your 
letter in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINE 
for August last, allow me to say that in 
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my “ History of Bristol,” p. 552, occurs 
the following :— 

“Very little is known of this Hard- 
ing; 8o little, indeed, that scarcely any 
information respecting him, upon which 
we can rely, has been handed down to 
us. He does not appear to have been 
at all engaged in military affairs, nor to 
have risen to any importance in Bristol 
until after the Norman Conquest. Mr. 
Seyer asserts that he was a lawyer or 
advocate, and that he was the son of 
Ednoth, the Staller, or Master of the 
Horse, to Edward the Confessor and 
King Harold, who, in the defence of the 
latter monarch, lost his life. We find 
Harding serving the office of Chief 
Magistrate of Bristol in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, at which time 
he had amassed great wealth, and be- 
came afterwards a person of consider- 
able eminence. This is proved indis- 
putably by the reference his sons and 
grandsons always make to his name, 
styling themselves in their charters 
Fitz-Harding, which style was never 
adopted unless where the father’s name 
might bring honour to the son. Hard- 
ing settled himself in Baldwin-street, 
where he died, November 6, 1115. This 
is all we know of the first personage of 
consequence who is ascertained to have 
resided in the old town; but whence he 
was, or what he was before coming here, 
are questions undetermined. Certain it 
is that various opinions obtain upon the 
subject.” 

I an, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
GEORGE Pryce. 
E. A. Freeman, Esq., 
Somerleaze, Wells. 


DESTRUCTION OF MURAL PAINTINGS. 


Sm,—It cannot be amiss to point out 
the very general destruction of mural 
paintings in the so-called “ restoration” 
of churches, now being carried on. I 
may cite Wimborne Minster, West- 
meston, and St.Cuthbert’s, Wells. In 
the last case the subject being our 
Saviour, was considered popish by one of 
the parishioners, and was effaced by the 
churchwardens in deference to his wishes. 
A word from you on this evil would, 
I trust, tend to mitigate it, and we 


should not be left without examples 
by which to study this mode of colour 
decoration.—I am, &e., 

W. C. ALEXANDER. 

Reigate, Aug. 26, 1863. 

P.S. St. Cross seems likely to be re- 
stored, and I noticed in various places 
where the whitewash had been peeled 
off, paintings seemingly of a not later 
date thay the thirteenth century. If 
they are preserved an interest will be 
added to this fine church. 





Wistorical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and Ziterarp Potires, 





Sussex Archeological Collections, 
Vol. XV.—Coming as this volume does 
so much sooner than usual on the heels 
of its predecessor *, we are not able to 
devote more space to it than suffices to 
merely enumerate the papers that it 
contains. First we have “ Poynings,” 
a congenial subject ably treated by the 
Rev. T, A. Holland, the Rector; next 
comes a paper by Mr. Durrant Cooper 
on the Bonvilles of Halnaker, to which 
the above remark most fully applies, as 
also to another paper by him on “ Sussex 
Men at Agincourt.” Sir Sibbald D. 
Scott prints and comments on some 
papers, of the seventeenth century 
chiefly, found in a tower of Cowdray 
House, in continuation of former articles 
on that well-known Sussex ruin; Charl- 
ton and the Charlton Hunt; Boxgrove 
Priory ; and the Merchant Guild of St. 
George at Chichester, and Topographica 
Sussexiana, are the contributions, re- 
spectively, of Mr. Bennett, the Rev. 
E. Turner, and Mr. Butler. Mr. M. A, 
Lower begins one of those subjects that 
he knows so well how to treat, in a 
paper on the Rivers of Sussex (Eastern 
Division), in which the fruit of much 
curious reading is very apparent. Mr. 
Ross treats of the Services of the Cinque 
Ports Barons at Coronations; Mr. Dod- 
son contributes a paper on Old Acts 
of Parliament relating to the Sussex 
Roads; the Rev. Stewart Holland one 
on the Monumental Inscriptions at 
Poynings; and the usual Proofs of Age, 
Notes and Queries, &c., make up the 
rest of the volume. Several of the illus- 
trations are particularly good, and among 
them we may mention the quaint figure 
of a Baron of the Cinque Ports arrayed 





* Gent. Mac., Aug. 1863, p. 119. 


in his robes of office as one of the 
canopy bearers at the Coronation of 
George II. 


Climate: an Inquiry into the Causes 
of its Differences, and into its Influence 
on Vegetable Life. By C. Davuseny, 
M.D., F.R.S. (Oxford and London : 
J. H. and J. Parker.) — The learned 
Professor of Botany and of Rural Eco- 
nomy in the University of Oxford being 
obliged in winter to resort to some mild 
spot, either in the south of England or 
on the Continent, with the view of 
escaping the trying effects of the cold 
and damp of his ordinary-residence on 
a chest rather susceptible of such in- 
fluences, was at Torquay in the Fe- 
bruary of the present year, where he de- 
livered four Lectures on Climate, in 
which he brought before his hearers 
the results of the most recent investiga- 
tions of scientific men into the causes 
and effects of those changes of tempera- 
ture which we class together under the 
general name of the “ weather.” These 
he has now published, and the book will 
be found most useful by all who desire to 
understand not only the general causes 
that influence climate, but those of a 
more local kiud which affect the tem- 
perature of particular parts of the globe, 
and more especially those which seem to 
be chiefly instrumental in bringing about 
that mild and equable character of the 
seasons for which not only Torquay, but 
most parts of the western coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, are celebrated. This 
is a matter of paramount importance to 
the valetudinarian, and those who wish 
to understand why one spot is to be 
preferred to another in their various 
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ailments will do well to see what Dr. 
Daubeny has to say on the subject. 


On the Received Text of Shakespeare’s 
Dramatic Writings and its Improve- 
ment. By Samurt Bartey. (Long- 
mans.) 

The Footsteps of Shakspere; or, A 
Ramble with the Early Dramatists. 
(J. Russell Smith.) 

Now that a tereentenary Shakes- 
perian festival has been determined on, 
we may rely upon having a cloud of 
works, good, bad, and indifferent, on the 
great bard, but we question whether 
many of them will be really as well 
worth public attention as the two 
thin volumes above mentioned, which 
were published some time ago. In par- 
ticular, the Author of “The Footsteps” 
discourses pleasantly on the real or sup- 
posed intercourse and interchange of 
thought between Shakspere and Lyly, 
Marlowe, Greene, and other early dra- 
matists, and if his conclusions cannot 
always be accepted, they are at least 
urged with much tact, and are well 
worth consideration. 


The Forest of Arden, its Towns, Vil- 
lages, and Hamlets. By Joun Han- 
nett. (Longman & Co.; J. R. Smith.) 
—Mr. Hannett deals with his subject 
on the almost obsolete but very excel- 
Jent plan of dividing the district that 
he has undertaken to illustrate into 
days’ journeys. Nine of these, starting 
of course from Henley in Arden, in- 
clude every place of note, as well as 
several that are not as well known as 
they deserve to be, in a district which, 
though no longer a Forest, still re- 
tains much most picturesque woodland 
scenery. A map, in sufficient detail for 
ordinary purpeses, is appended, and 
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numerous good woodcuts (chiefly from 
photographs) bring most of the remark- 
able old manor-houses, churches, &c. be- 
fore the reader. The literary portion of 
the work is certainly painstaking, and 
wherever we have tested it we have 
found it accurate. Beside consulting 
the standard topographers, Leland, 
Camden, Dugdale, &., the author has 
made research among the MSS. of the 
British Museum, and consulted parish 
registers, which often contain informa- 
tion hardly to be expected in such re- 
positories. 


An Introduction to Astronomy; to 
which is added an Astronomical Voca- 
bulary, containing an Explanation of 
Terms in Use at the present Day. By 
J. R. Hyp, F.R.A.S., Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France, &e.— 
This is one of Mr. Bohn’s cheap Standard 
Library series. The name of the author 
is a sufficient guarantee that the results 
of the most profound investigations into 
the science of astronomy will be commu- 
nicated in terms comprehended by the 
young, and many well-executed diagrams 
give all needful assistance in fixing his 
lucid explanations in the memory. 


Mexico: the Country, History, and 
People. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
Though tinctured more than is abso- 
lutely necessary by the source from 
which it issues, this little volume (to 
which a serviceable map is prefixed) 
will be found very useful in giving a fair 
general idea of the past and present state 
of a country which has always had mach 
interest for the nations of Europe, and 
which interest is not likely to decline, 
now that an attempt is being made to 
re-establish European monarchical insti- 
tutions there, after they have been so 
long in abeyance. 





Mlonthlp Entelliqenuce. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Tue past month has been singularly unproductive of any important 
event either in Europe, or in America to the date of the latest advices. 
The diplomatic action of England, France, and Austria in favour of 
Poland has apparently been entirely without effect, and the Russian 
Government announces itself ready to accept any consequences that 
may flow from its disregard of the counsels offered to it. In America, 
the chief interest of the contest has been in the siege of Charleston, 
which has for two months offered a stubborn resistance to a very 
formidable Federal fleet and army, and its reduction appeared by no 
means certain, although General Gilmore had resorted to the barbarous 
expedient of attempting to destroy the city with an inflammable com- 
pound incorrectly termed “ Greek fire.”” The most conflicting accounts 
continue to be given of the position and intentions of the Confederate 
General Lee, who is one day said to be retiring on Richmond, and on 
the next to be preparing for a fresh invasion of the Federal territory. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Civin, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 


Aug. 28. Sir James Plaistow Wilde, Knt., 
one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, 
to be Judge of H.M.’s Court of Probate. 

Sept.4. Thomas Spencer Wells, esq., to be 
Surgeon to the Household in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, in the room of Charles Henry Phil- 
lips, esq., deceased. 

Dudley Edward Saurin, esq., now a Third 
Secretary, to be a Second Secretary in H.M.’s 
diplomatic service. 

M. Orazio le Boutilier approved of as Consul 
for the district of Gaspé, and the provinces of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland, to reside at Gaspé 
Basin, for H.M. the King of Italy. 

Mr. R. H. Williams approved of as Consul 
at Waterford for H.M. the King of the 
Belgians. 

Mr. J. H. Sherman approved of as Consul at 
Prince Edward Island for the United States of 
America. 

Sept. 8. Corps of Royal Engineers.—Licut.- 


Gen. Lewis Alexander Hall to be Col.-Com- 
mandant, vice Gen. Oldfield, deceased. 

Sept. 15. Col. Henry Yule, late of the Royal 
(Bengal) Engineers, and late Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Public Works De- 
partment, to be an ordinary Member of the 
Civil Division of the Third-class or Companions 
of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Brevet-Major Bevil Granville, late 23rd Foot, 
to be one of H.M.’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms, vice Major James Peters, retired. 

Mr. Thomas Ryan approved of as Consul at 
Quebec for the Free Hanseatic City of Lubeck. 

Sept. 18. The Hon. Henry George Elliot to 
be H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Italy. 

Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Island 
of Mauritius and its dependencies. 

MEMBER RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Sept.1. Borough of Ludlow.—Sir William 
Augustus Fraser, bart., in the room of Beriah 
Botfield, esq., deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


June 18. At Murree, Punjaub, the wife of 
Col. Scudamore, C.B., 7th Hussars, a dau. 

June 19. At Fort Beaufort, Cape of Good 
Hope, the wife of Capt. Edmund J. Scovell, 
96th Regt., a son. 

June 21, At Agra, the wife of Capt. F. A. C. 
Knyvett, a son. 

June 23. At Gowhatti, Assam, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Ayerst, jun., Chaplain, a son. 

June 26. At Bunnoo, Punjaub, the wife of 
Capt. H. Brabazon Urmston (Staff Corps), De- 
puty Commissioner, a son. 

July 11. At Abbottabad, the wife of Lieut. 
W. A. Beaver Gillies, R.A., a dau. 

July 12. At Simla, the wife of W. A. Ross, 
esq., Capt. R.A., a dau. 

July 15. At Landour, the wife of Geo. 
B. M hie, esq., Assistant-Commissioner, 
Oude, a dau. 

July 21. At Malligaum, Bombay, the wife 
of Capt. Percy Elphinstone, a son. 

July 24. At Mhow, the wife of C. M. Stock- 
well, esq., 72nd Highlanders, a son. 

July 26. At Murree, the wife of Major J. A. 
C. Gore, 71st Highland Light Infantry, a son. 

July 27. At Madras, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Barrow, R.A., a dau. 

At Purneah, the wife of John Beames, esq., 
B.C.S., Magistrate of Purneah, a son. 

July 28. At Bareilly, N.W.P., the wife of 
A. Macaulay Markham, esq., B.C.S., a son. 

July 30. At Allahabad, the wife of Capt. F. 
H. McLeod, R.A., a son. 

Aug. 2. At Port Louis, Mauritius, the wife 
of Capt. Downes, R.A., a son. 

At Gogo, Katheewar, the wife of J. B. Peile, 
Esq., H.M.’s Bombay C. S., a son. 

At Neemuch, the wife of Edw. Gilbert Pey- 
ton, esq., Lieut. 106th Light Infantry, a dau. 

Aug. 10. At Calcutta, the wife of Major 
Fiennes Colvile, 43rd Light Infantry, a dau. 

Aug. 15. At Brathay, the wife of the Rev. 
8. P. Boutflower, a son. 

Aug. 17. At Searborough, Lady Campbell, 
of Barcaldine, a dau. 

At Broxbourne, Herts., the wife of Major 
Garrard, Retired List, a son. 

At Montreal, the wife of Albert Knight 
Prescott, Esq., R.A., a son. 

At Corfu, the wife of W. P. Bridson, esq., 
4th (King’s Own) Regt., a dau. 

Aug. 18. At the Vicarage, Bridgwater, the 
wife of the Rev. M. F. Sadler, a son. 

Aug. 20. At Ashcot, Somerset, the wife of 
Capt. Victor G. Hickley, R.N., a dau. 

At Berkswell, Warwickshire, the wife of the 
Rev. 8. Back, a son. 

At Godalming, Surrey, the wife of George 
Frederick Heriot La Fargue, esq., M.D., a son. 

Aug. 21. At Geneva, Lady Forbes, of Crai- 
gievar, a son and heir. 
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At Niton, Isle of Wight, the wife of the Rev. 
Reginald Carlisle Kempe, a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of Commander W. W. 
S. Bridges, R.N., a dau. 

At the Manor-house, Asb, Surrey, the wife of 
Capt. W. H. Barry, 73rd Regt., a son. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. Jas. Fleming, 
a dau. 

At Devonport, the wife of Lieut. Henry 
Rogers, R.N., a son. 

Aug. 23. At Pentlow-hall, Essex, the wife 
of Major C. H. Hinchliff, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Jas. H. McCheane, 
M.A., Holy Trinity Parsonage, Leeds, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. J. F. H. 
Brown, Madras Army, a son. 

Aug. 24. At the Vicarage, Up Ottery, the 
wife of the Rev. George Lowe, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Culmington, Salop, the wife 
of H. D. Sandeman, esq., B.C.S., prematurely, 
a dau. 

At Manchester, the wife of Capt. Eteson, 
A.D.C., a son. 

At the Rectory, Stoodleigh, the wife of the 
Rev. F. Carlyon, a son. 

Aug. 25. At Dane-court, St. Peter’s, Thanet, 
the wife of Col. Metcalfe, C.B. (Retired List, 
Bengal), a dau. 

At Thorpe Satchville, Leicestershire, Mrs. 
Edmund Arthur Paget, a dau. 

Aug. 26. At Barwick-house, Norfolk, the 
wife of Rear-Adm. Seymour, C.B., a son. 

At Newport, Salop, the wife of the Rev. J. 
R. Heawood, a son. 

At Worthing, the wife of the Rev. O. M. 
Ridley, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Diss, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Charles R. Manning, a dau. 

At Petticombe, North Devon, the wife of 
Capt. John Saltren Willett, late R.A., a dau. 

At her father’s house, Cambridge-square, 
London, the wife of the Rev. Edward Sturges, 
Rector of Kencott, Oxon., a son, 

At the Vicarage, Buckingham, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Foxley Norris, a dau. 

Aug. 27. In Edinburgh, the Countess of 
Kintore, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Holywell, the wife of “~e 
Rev. Hugh Jones, M.A., Canon of St. Asaph, 
a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Edward Rogers Pitman, 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Rugeley, 
a dau. 

Aug. 28. At Bethersden, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. John Alexander Drake, M.A., a son. - 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Coombe, jun., M.A., a son, 

At Ryde, the wife of the Rev. C. Upham 
Barry, a dau. 

At Hotham-house, Yorkshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Walter H. Sutton, a son. 
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At the residence of her mother, Harcourt- 
terrace, Dublin, the wife of G. Fox Grant, 
esq., 62nd Regt., a dau. 

Aug. 29. In Belgrave-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Percy Wyndham, a son. 

At Luptons, Brentwood, the wife of W. J. 
Newton, esq., late Captain, the Buffs, a dau. 

Aug. 30. The Lady Catherine Wheble, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Major A. R. Harenc, 
53rd Regt., a son. 

At Great Fransham Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Vincent Raven, a dau. 

At Highcroft, Husbands Bosworth, Leicester- 
shire, the wife of Capt. James Lowndes, a dau. 

At Hambledon, Hants., the wife of the Rev. 
Walter Brooks, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Commander E. J. 
Pollard, R.N., a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. James Lyon, 
M.A., a dau. 

At Stapeley-house, Cheshire, the wife of 
William Bates, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 31. Lady de C. Broke, wife of R. F. 
Eaton Edweain, esq., a dau. 

At Witham, Essex, the wife of Capt. Luard, 
BR.N., a son. 

In Weymouth-st., Portland-pl., the wife of 
the Rev. Charles E. Donne, M.A., a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of Francis Charlesworth 
Kennedy, esq., late Capt. 25th King’s Own 
Borderers, a dau. 

At Corfu, the wife of Frederic Philpot, esq., 
Army Medical Staff, a son. 

At Norris Castle, Isle of Wight, the wife of 


Robert Bell, jun., esq., a dau. 


Sept. 1. In Bruton-st., the Countess of 
Longford, a dau. 

At Brampton Brian, Herefordshire, Mrs. J. 
G. Rodney Ward, a son. 

At Malaga, the wife of John A. Mark, esq., 
H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul, a son. 

At Spring-grove, Middlesex, the wife of the 
Rev. Canon Brooke, M.A., a son. 

At Buttevant, co. Cork, the wife of F. W. 
Lipscomb, esq., 18th Royal Irish, a dau. 

Sept.2. At Dover-ho., Whitehall, Viscountess 
Clifden, a son and heir. 

In Sloane-st., Lady Gerald Fitzgerald, a 
son. 
At Bolsterstone Parsonage, Yorkshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Rimington, a son. 

In Lowndes-sq., the wife of Capt. Frank 
King, 13th Hussars, a son and heir. 

At Hatfield, the wife of Lieut. and Adjt. 
Drage, 85th (the King’s) Light Infantry 
Regiment, a dau. 

Sept,3. At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. A. 
M. Calvert, a dau. 

At the Rue de Cirque, Paris, Mrs, Archer 
Gurney, a son. 

Sept. 4. At Edinburgh, the wife of Major- 
Gen, Archibald Lorn Campbell, retired list 
H.M. Bengal Cavalry, a dau. 

Sept. 5. At Offington, Sussex, the Lady 
Emily Gaisford, a dau. 

At Plas Llwynon, Anglesey, the Hon. Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice, a son. 
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At Walthamstow, the wife of the Rev. John 
Smith Gilderdale, a son. 

Sept, 6. In Chester-sq., the Lady Frances 
Bushby, a son. 

At Ramsgate, the wife of Lieut.-Gen. Chas. 
Bentinck, a dau. 

At Cossington-house, Somerset, the wife 
of Tristram Kennedy, esq., a son. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. Charles Henry 
Collyns, M.A., a son. 

At Burton-pk., Sussex, the wife of Thomas 
Fairbairn, esq., a son. 

Sept. 7. At Godmersham-pk., Canterbury, 
the Viscountess St. Vincent, a son. 

In the Old Kent-road, the wife of Major G. 
F. Flower, a son. 

At the Curragh Camp, the wife of Capt, Han- 
bury, 10th Hussars, a dau. 

At Murthly Castle, Perthshire, the wife of 
Thos. Dallas Yorke, esq., a dau, 

At the Parsonage, Walsall-wood, the wife of 
the Rev. E. J. Huntsman, a son. 

At Stretford Rectory, Lancashire, the wife 
of the Rev. W. E. Brendon, a dau. 

Sept,8. At Edinburgh, Lady Campbell, of 
Dunstaffnage, a dau. 

At Gosport, the wife of John S. Bontein, esq., 
Royal Marine Light Infantry, a son. 

At the Rectory, Corby, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Charles Farebrother, a dau. 

At Ranmore Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
G. Heberden, a son. 

The wife of F. Bell, esq., 47th Regt., a dau. 

At Boughton Malherbe, Maidstone, the wife 
of the Rev. Philip Newington, a dau. 

At Titchmarsh Rectory, Northants., the 
wife of the Rev. Frederick Manners Stop- 
ford, a dau. 

At Old Charlton, Kent, the wife of E. Roden 
Cottingham, esq., Lieut. R.A., a dau. 

At St. Issey Vicarage, Cornwall, the wife of 
the Rev. Wm. Henry Cordeaux, a son. 

Sept.9. At Limpsfield, near Godstone, Sur- 
rey, the wife of the Rev. H. G. Rolt, a son. 

In Eccleston-sq., Pimlico, the wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Preston, a son. 

At Brentwood, Essex, Mrs. St. Quintin, a 
dau. 

Sept.10. At Hampstead, the Hon. Mrs. Wm. 
H. Melvill, a son. 

At Dunton, Norfolk, Mrs. Temple Frere, 
a dau, 

At Faulkbourn-hall, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. Walter Bullock, a dau. 

At High-elms, Hampton Court, the wife of 
Capt. Tyler, R.E., a son. 

Sept. 11. At Kemerton, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. A. Baker, a dau. 

At Holme Eden Parsonage, near Carlisle, the 
wife of the Rev. Thompson Phillips, a son. 

At Lee, the wife of Chas. J. Foster, esq., 
LL.D., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Compton Bishop, Weston- 
super-Mare, the wife of H. A. Barker, esq., 
R.A., a son. 

Sept.12. At Manderston, Berwickshire, the 
wife of William Miller, esq., M.P., a son. 
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At Brighton, the wife of Major Newbery, 
a dau. 

At the Master’s Lodge, Dulwich College, the 
wife of the Rev. Alfred J. Carver, D.D., a son. 

At the Rectory, Stretton-en-le-Field, Derby- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Ambrose C. B. Cave, 
a dau. 

At Redhill, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Brass, M.A., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Kettering, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Lindsay, a son. 

At Fryerning Rectory, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. H. W. Blandford, a son. 

At Bygrave Rectory, Herts., the wife of the 
Rev. Arthur Starkey, a son. 

Sept. 13. At Fairford Vicarage, the wife of 
the Rev. F. W. Rice, a dau. 

At Stoke-house, Shropshire, the wife of 
W. E. Michell, esq., a dau. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Portland, Dorset, 
the wife of Dr. C. J. Devonshire, R.N., a son. 

At Walmer, the wife of the Rev. George 
Gainsford, of Hitchin, Herts., a dau. 

Sept. 14. At Felton Grange, Shrewsbury, 
the Lady Frances Lloyd, a son. 

At Westbere, Kent, the wife of Major With- 
ington, a dau. 

At Lapworth Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Arundell St. John Mildmay, a dau. 

At Paris, the wife of Llewellyn Edmund 
Traherne, esq. (late 60th Rifles), a son. 

At Havant Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Francis P. Seymour, a dau. 


Births.—Marriages. 


[Oct. 


At Grassland, near Cuckfield, Sussex, the 
wife of Comm. Eyre Maunsell, R.N., a dau. 

Sept. 15. At Greystoke Castle, Cumberland, 
the wife of Henry Howard, esq., a son. 

At Kingstown, near Dublin, the wife of 
Capt. K. V. Bacon, 29th Regt., a dau. 

At Staplegrove-lodge, Somerset, the wife of 
B. Patton, esq., late Capt. 27th Regt., a dau. 

At Hailey-hall, the wife of Henry Charles 
Heard, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 16. At Courteen-hall, Northampton, 
the wife of Capt. Charles Wake, R.N., a son. 

At Whalley-Range, Manchester, the wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel Scott Thompson, 14th Hussars, 
a son. 

In Norfolk-square, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Major C. B. Ewart, R.E., a son. 

At Alkborough, Lincolnshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Wood, a dau. 

At Bishopsteignton, Devon, the wife of Alex. 
G. West, esq., R.N., a son. 

At Aberdeen, the wife of Capt. William 
Knollys, 93rd (Sutherland) Highlanders, a dau. 

Sept. 17. At Teignmouth, the wife of W. H. 
Dunsford, esq., of Ashley-court, Tiverton, 
a son. 

Sept. 18. At the Grove, Yoxford, the wife 
of A. R. Johnston, esq., a son. 

In Cromwell-place, South Kensington, the 
wife of John Everett Millais, A.R.A., a son. 

Sept. 19. At the house of her mother, Glou- 
cester-place, Hyde-park, the wife of Capt. 
Henry N. Martin, R.A., a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


June 4. At the Cathedral, Grahamstown, 
Chas. H. Marillier, esq., Lieut. Cape Mounted 
Riflemen, and Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to Margaret, youngest dau. of the late 
A. B. Morgan, esq., Surgeon, h.p., 57th Regt. 

July 2. At St. Helena, John Haughton, esq., 
Lieut. R.A., son of the late John Haughton, 
esq., of Graigue, Carlow, to Penelope, eldest 
dau. of the Lord Bishop of St. Helena. 

At Melbourne, Australia, Henry Barnes, 
second son of the Rev. Thomas Pitman, Vicar 
of Eastbourne, Sussex, to Mary Eliza, fifth 
dau. of George Joseph Pitman, esq., of Sand- 
hurst, Victoria. 

July 8. At Murree, Punjaub, Lieut. Frank 
Wm. Chatterton, third son of John Balsir Chat- 
terton, esq., of Manchester-st., Manchester-sq., 
London, to Susanna Pagester Mary, eldest dau. 
of Major J. F. Richardson, C.B. 

July 24. At Ootacamund, Neilgherries, Ed- 
ward, eldest son of David Ross, esq., late of 
the Madras Mint, to Dora, elder dau. of Col. 
G. Rowlandson, R.A. 

July 28. At the Cathedral, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Harry Moody, esq., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, A.D.C. to His Ex- 
cellency the Lieut.-Governor, to Florence, 


youngest dau. of the Hon. Neville Parker, 
Master of the Rolls. 

July 29. At Dominica, Lieut. R. H, Vetch, 
R.E., to Marian, only dau. of J. Lardner, esq., 
Deputy Commissary-Gen. of Barbadoes. 

Aug. 4. At the English Episcopal Chapel, 
Dunoon, W. G. N, Burney, esq., R.N., to Mary, 
sixth dau. of the late Wm. Dennison, esq., 
Knight of the Netherlands Lion, of Sindang- 
Laut, Java. 

Aug. 8. At Umballah, Geo, Washington 
Smith, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 98th Regt., to Kate, 
only dau. of Jas. Shaw Watson, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Corfu, Capt. Geo. Campbell 
Spaight, 2nd Battalion 9th Regt., to Dorina, 
only dau. of Dr. Pietro Beretta, many years 
Judge of the Ionian Courts, and lately a resi- 
dent at Constantinople. 

At Trinity Church, Weymouth, Thos. T. B. 
Hooke, esq., of Norton-hall, to Anna Maria 
Rosa, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Chas. 
Clifton, M.A., of Tymaur, Rector of Llanfygan 
and Llanfrynach, Breconshire. 

Aug. 13. At Montreal, Thos. Morland, esq., 
to Hannah Eliza, youngest dau. of Major-Gen. 
Servante, Commanding R.E. in Canada. 

Aug. 15. At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, Bruce 
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Brine, esq., R.E., son of the late Major Jas. 
Brine, of Sidmouth, Devonshire, to Ina, second 
dau. of Robert Fergusson Franks, esq., of 
Upper Mount-st., Dublin, and granddau. of 
the late Chief Justice Bushe. 

At St. Anne’s, Dublin, Sedgwick Spelman, 
youngest son of the late Ven. Wm. Cowper, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Cumberland and Cam- 
den, Australia, to Louisa Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Thos. Belmore St. George, esq., of 
Esker, barrister-at-law. 

Aug. 19. At Westleton, Suffolk, Alexander 
Wm. Pashley, esq., of the Grove, Tivetshall, 
Norfolk, to Phoebe Sarah, dau. of the Rev. J. 
A. Clowes, Vicar of Westleton. 

At All Saints’, Loughborough, Alexr. El- 
phinston, esq., to Margaret R., youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. John Roberts. 

Aug. 20. At Skendleby, Lincolnsh., the Rev. 
Geo. Wm. Murray, Vicar of Shrivenham, 
Berks., only son of George St. V. T. N. Mur- 
ray, esq., of Chichester, and grandson of the 
late Vice-Adm. Sir Geo. Murray, K.C.B., to 
Julia Mary, younger dau. of the late Wm. 
Brown Clark, esq., of Belford-hall, North- 
umberland, and the late Lady Brackenbury, of 
Skendleby-hall. 

At the Cathedral, Toronto, E. P. Bingham 
Turner, esq., Capt. R.A., youngest son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Turner, Col. 19th Regt., to 
Helen, eldest dau. of C.S. Gzowski, esq., of 
the Hall, Toronto. 

At North Crawley, Bucks., Chas. William, 
second son of Wm. Powell, esq., of Tickford 
Abbey, Newport Pagnell, to Fanny Isabella, 
second dau. of the Rev. Chas. Selby Lowndes, 
Rector of North Crawley. 

At Ryton, co. Durham, Jas. Paton, esq., 
4th (King’s Own) Regt., eldest son of John 
Paton, esq., of Crailing, Roxburghshire, to 
Agnes Alice, eldest dau. of Joseph Chatto 
Lamb, esq., of Ryton-house. 

At Kells, George William, son of Major 
Ruxton, of Rahanna, co. Louth, to Arbella 
Anna, second dau. of George Bomford, esq., 
of Oakley-park, co. Meath. 

Aug.22, AtBoulogne-sur-Mer, Chas. Francis, 
son of the late Gen. Francis Fuller, Versailles, 
to Helen Mary Ann, dau. of the late Henry 
Case Bagge, esq., of the Bengal C.S. 

At Trinity Church, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Oloff 
G. de Wet, Major in the late 51st Madras N.I., 
to Annie, dau. of Thomas H. Thompson, esq., 
of Leeson-st., Dublin, and Clonskeagh Castle, 
and granddau. of the late Thomas Wallace, 
esq., Q.C., of Belfield, co. Dublin, for many 
years M.P. for Carlow. 

At Chard, George Elers, esq., Cornet in the 
West Somerset Yeomanry, only son of George 
Elers, esq., of Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, 
to Alice, eldest dau. of Thomas Mathews, esq., 
of Bleak-house, Somersetshire. 

Aug.24. At Walcot, Bath, Sebastian W. Raw- 
lins, esq., Lieut. 8th Hussars, seventh son of the 
late Rev. H. W. Rawlins, Rector of Fiddington 
and Vicar of Kilton, Somerset, to Maria Augusta, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. E. Douglas Tinling, and 
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granddau. of the late Sir Charles Elton, bart., 
of Clevedon-court, Somerset. 

At Stonefield, Argyllshire, Edward Talbot 
Day Jones, esq., of Hinton Charterhouse, Bath, 
to Wilhelmina Colquhoun, only dau. of the late 
Robert Robertson-Glasgow, esq., of Mont- 
greenan, Ayrshire. 

Aug. 25. At Hurst, Berks., Capt. J.C. Byng, 
R.N., youngest son of the late Vice-Adm. the 
Hon. H. D. Byng, to Penelope Margaret, third 
dau. of the late Capt, Garth, R.N., of Haines- 
hill, Wilts. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. John MacLeod, 
Minister of Dunse, youngest son of the Rev. 
Dr. MacLeod, of Morvern, to Alexa, youngest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Macpherson, of 
the Bengal Army. 

At St. James’s, Plymouth, Henry W. Bliss, 
esq., of H.M.’s Madras C.S., to Mary, fourth 
dau. of Edmund Rendle, esq., M.D., Plymouth. 

At Trinity Church, Eastbourne, John North- 
more, esq., of Cleve-house, Devon, to Jemima 
Hayter, only dau. of the late Rev. William 
Hames, Rector of Chagford, Devon, and of 
Ham, Kent. 

At St. Mark’s, Reigate, John Thornhill, eldest 
son of Geo. Bowes Morland, esq., of Abingdon, 
Berks., to Helen Louisa, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Geo. Hough, late Senior Colonial Chaplain 
at the Cape of Good Hope, now Rector of Yel- 
ford, Oxon. 

At St.John’s, Paddington, James Erskine 
Oliphant, esq., of H.M.’s Bombay C.S., eldest 
son of Lieut.-Col. James Oliphant, late of the 
Madras Engineers, to Margaret Eliza, youngest 
dau. of Major-Gen. Robt. Alexander, of H.M.’s 
Madras Army. 

At St. Stephen’s, Avenue-road, Allan Ralph 
Brown, esq., M.D., R.N., to Maria Louisa 
Lemmers, second dau. of the late Lieut. Edward 
Wylde, R.N., of the Royal Hospital, Green- 
wich. 

At Brailsford, Derbyshire, Henry Clay, esq., 
of the Mount, Chepstow, eldest son of Henry 
Clay, esq., of Foremark-hall, Derbyshire, and 
Piercefield-park, Monmouthshire, to Mary 
Louisa, second dau. of the late Henry Boden, 
esq., of Ednaston-lodge, Derbyshire. 

At All Saints’, Messing, Francis T. Ball, 
esq., late of the 6th Royal Regt., only son of 
the late Francis Ball, esq., of Corderry, co. 
Louth, to Maria Elizabeth, elder dau. of Edwin 
Maddy, esq., D.C.L., of Hill-house, Messing, 
and Gloucester-place, Hyde-park. 

At Uffculme, Edward, second son of Edward 
Simcoe Drewe, esq., of the Grange, near Honi- 
ton, to Margaret Walrond Louisa, only dau. of 
the late Benjamin Bowden Walrond, esq., of 
Bradfield and Knightshayes, Tiverton, and 
Frances, eldest dau, and co-heiress of the late 
William Henry Walrond, esq., of Bradfield, 
Devonshire. ; 

At Preston, Lancashire, Brevet-Major Chas. 
Pelgué Bertram, 4lst (the Welsh) Regt., to 
Ellen Lyster, eldest dau. of Capt. Frederick 
Smythe, Staff Officer of Pensioners, Preston. 

Aug. 26. At Norwood, Capt. Little, J.P., of 
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Roswell, co. Wicklow, eldest son of the late 
Rev. J. Little, D.D., to the Hon. Anne Henrietta, 
dau. of the late Hon. Henry Butler, and sister 
of Henry Edmond, thirteenth Lord Viscount 
Mountgarrett. 

At Bath, Major-Gen. W. W. Davidson, to 
Miss Maria Barrett. 

At Watford, Northampton, J. Larden Seller, 
esq., M.D., eldest son of E. R. Seller, esq., of 
Tarporley, Cheshire, to Emma, fourth dau. 
of the Rev. W. F. Sanders, B.A., Vicar of 
Watford. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Col. Law, 
eldest surviving son of the late Hon. Charles 
Ewan Law, M.P. for Cambridge University 
and Recorder of London, to Isabella, only child 
of the late Alexander Ogilby, esq., of Pelligier, 
co. Londonderry, and great-granddau., mater- 
nally, of the late John Christian Curwen, esq., 
of Unerick and Workington-hall, Cumberland, 
and Belleisle, Westmoreland. 

Aug. 27. At Bury St. Edmunds, Capt. H. 
L. B. Ibbetson, son of Capt. L. L. Boscawen 
Ibbetson, K.R.E., K.H., F.R.S., &c., to Sarah 
Adelaide, elder dau. of the late Rev. John 
White, Rector of Chevington, Suffolk. 

At St. George’s, Bolton, the Rev. Jas. Taylor 
Brown, M.A., Incumbent of Nayland, Suffolk, 
eldest son of the late Robert Brown, esq., of 
Winckley-sq., Preston, to Rachel Frobisher, 
only child of the Rev. Neville Jones, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. George’s. 

At Beeston, Notts., the Rev. Joseph Woolley, 
B.D., Rector of East Bergholt, Suffolk, late 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, and Her Majesty’s 
Cambridge Preacher at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, to Annie, only child of the late 
Jas. Coope, esq., Nottingham. 

At St. John the Evangelist’s, Westminster, 
the Rev. W. H. Dalton, B.A., eldest surviving 
son of W. H. Dalton, of Cockspur-st., to Eliza- 
beth Harriet, only dau. of the late Frederick 
8. W. Sheppard, esq., of Grosvenor-st., and 
Holywell-st., Westminster. 

At Geneva, Casimir de Candolle, esq., to 
Anna Mathilde, youngest dau. of Francis 
Marcet, esq., F.R.S. 

At Whitechurch, Dublin, Chas. Garfit, esq., 
of Wincham-cottage, Cheshire, to Catherine, 
only dau. of the Rev. Stephen Gwynn, Rector 
of Ayherton. 

At Broomfield, Essex, Frederick Adolphus 
Philbrick, esq., of St. George’s-terr., Regent’s- 
pk., and of the Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
law, to Charlotte, dau. of James Beadel, esq., 
of Broomfield-lodge. 

At Charleombe, Somerset, Alexander Wm. 
Hall, esq., of Barton Abbey, Oxon., to Emma 
Gertrude, second surviving dau. of the late 
Edward Jowitt, esq., of Eltofts, Yorkshire. 

At Penllegare, Glamorganshire, Henry Ben- 
yon, son of the Rev. W. Crichton, of Eaton- 
pl., London, and Purchace, Sussex, to Emma 
Charlotte, dau. of John Dillwyn Llewelyn, 
esq., of Penllegare. 

At Streatham, the Rev. Henry Haigh, young- 
est son of the late William Haigh, esq., of 
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Furze Down, to Fanny, second dau. of the 
Rev. J. R. Nicholl, Rector of Streatham. 

At St. John’s, Southwick-cresc., Douglas C., 
only son of the late Douglas T. Timins, esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service, to Eliza Hen- 
rietta, only dau. of A. Keir, esq., M.D., late 
H.E.I1.C.8. 

Sept. 1. At Warkworth, the Rev. George 
Marsh Gurley, Perpetual Curate of Blanch- 
land, Northumberland, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late John Clutterbuck, esq., of Wark- 
worth, and granddau. of the late Hon. Thomas 
Lyon, of Hetton-house, Durham. 

At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Robert Sherriff 
Dick, esq., to Mary Ann, only dau. of the late 
Col. Jobn Mackintosh. 

At Christ Church, Ealing, Wm. Fry Buchanan, 
esq., M.A., Exeter Coll., Oxford, of Argyll-road, 
Campden-hill, Kensington, and of Lincoln’s- 
inn, barrister-at-law, to Ada, only dau. of T. 
C. Buchanan, esq., of Ealing. 

At Moseley, Worcestershire, Charles Wm. 
Bell, esq., late 15th (King’s) Hussars, of 
Newbus Grange, co. Durham, to Louisa Maria, 
second dau. of Wm. Henry Dawes, esq., of 
Moseley-hall. 

At Ilfracombe, the Rev. Walter Hiley, M.A., 
third son of Richard Hiley, esq., Doncaster, to 
Henrietta Jemima, fourth dau. of the late 
Charles Hay Forbes, esq., of Canaan-park, 
Edinburgh. 

Sept.2. At Bibury, Gloucestershire, Edwin 
Corbett, esq., H.M.’s Secretary of Legation at 
Frankfort, to the Hon. Emily Isabella Con- 
stance Dutton, second dau. of the Lord Sher- 
borne. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Capt. Frederic 
John Davies, Indian Army, to Sophia, eldest 
dau. of George Humphrys, esq., of Suffolk- 
house, Cheltenham. 

At Acton Burnell, Shropshire, Edmund Jef- 
fries, esq., of Kondosalle, Ceylon, to Marianne 
Isabella Sarah, only dau. of the late Capt. 
Serjeantson, H.M.’s 40th Regt. 

At Tatham, near Lancaster, Wm. Middleton 
Moore, esq., of Grimeshill, Westmoreland, to 
Margaret Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
John M. Wright, Rector of Tatham. 

At Kersall, Joseph Sharpe, esq., of the Inner 
Temple, LL.D., barrister-at-law, Reader in 
the Civil Law, &c. to the Inns of Court, and 
Professor of Jurisprudence, University College, 
London, to Jane, eldest dau. of the late Jobn 
Mayor Threlfall, esq., of Singleton-ho., Higher 
Broughton, Manchester. 

Sept. 3. At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, Joseph 
Gubbins, esq., of Kilfrush, co. Limerick, to 
Frances Thomasine, second dau. of Sir Beres- 
ford B. MacMahon, bart. 

At Steynton, Pembrokeshire, Capt. Lloyd 
Still, R.A., eldest son of Henry Still, esq., 
F.G.S., Dublin, and grandson of the late Thos. 
Lloyd Still, esq., of Moelfre, Denbighshire, to 
Ellen Louisa, eldest dau. of John Entwisle 
Peel, esq., of Stone-hall, cousin of Sir Robert 
Peel, bart., and great-niece of Sir W. P. Laugh- 
arne Philipps, bart. 
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At Heavitree, Exeter, W. Rochfort Davies, 
esq., to Flora Clinton, youngest dau. of Major- 
Gen. Frederick H. Baddeley, R.E. 

At St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, John Agnew, 
only son of the late James Agnew Shaw, esq., 
of H.M.’s 61st Foot, and stepson of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Hayes, Third Justice of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland, to 
Caroline Anne, second dau. of the late John 
Garland Cregoe, esq., of Trewithian, Cornwall, 
and of Pittville-villas, Cheltenham. 

At Waltham Abbey, John Bruere, only son 
of Lieut.-Col, Hutchings, of the Grove, Hert- 
ford, to Anna, fourth dau. of the late Rev. 
George Cubitt, Rector of St. Thomas’, Win- 
chester. 

At Christ Church, Clifton, the Rev. Charles 
Clayton, M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor of 
Caius College, and Incumbent of Trinity 
Church, Cambridge, to Jane, third dau. of the 
late Rev. Alexander Browne, M.A., Rector of 
Flempton-cum-Hengrave, Suffolk. 

At the Cathedral, Manchester, Capt. Carteret 
A. Armstrong, of the 10th Regt., eldest son 
of W. B. Armstrong, esq., of Garry Castle- 
house, King’s County, to Ellen, second dau. 
of the late Hugh Dawson, esq., of West Cliff, 
Preston. 

At Marylebone, the Rev. Holled Darrell Cave 
Smith Horlock, D.D., of Marshfield, Glouces- 
tershire, and Vicar of Box, Wilts., to Charlotte 
Butler Houghton, dau. of 8. Clarke, esq., of 
Riverstown, Westmeath. 

At Butterton, James Barclay Montgomery, 
esq., M.D., of Penzance, Cornwall, to Marga- 
ret, only dau. of the late John Boyle, esq., 
of Wolstanton, Staffordshire. 

At Laverstoke-house, Hants., Capt. Thomas 
Dundas, second son of the late Robert Dundas, 
esq., of Armiston, N.B., to Jane Eliza, young- 
est dau. of the late John Portal, esq., of Free- 
folk Priors, Hants. 

Frederick Mair, esq., of Woodgate, Bexhill, 
Sussex, to Alice Emily Atholl, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Henry W. Simpson, M.A., Vicar 
of Bexhill. 

At Bury St. Edmunds, Cecil James East, esq., 
Lieut. 82nd Regt., fourth son of Charles James 
East, esq., of Wimbledon, to Jane Catherine, 
eldest dau. of Charles Case Smith, esq., of 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

Sept. 5, At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wil- 
liam, only son of Wm. Dent, esq., of Cowper’s- 
hill, Windsor, to Jane Amelia, youngest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Colin 
Campbell, K.C.B., and widow of Col. George 
Maclean, R.A. 

Sept.7. At St. Marylebone, Charles Wynne 
Finch, esq., M.P., to Jamesina, relict of H. 
Styleman le Strange, esq. 

Sept. 8. At St. John’s, Paddington, Major 
Jas. Leith, V.C., late of the 14th (King’s) Light 
Dragoons and Scots Greys, third son of the 
late Gen. Sir Alexander Leith, K.C.B., of Free- 
field and Glenkindie, Aberdeenshire, to Isabella, 
younger dau. of Thomas Shaw, esq., of Hyde- 
pk.-sq. 
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At Huntsham, Devon, George Griffith, esq., 
to Harriet Dyke, second dau. of the late Arthur 
H. D. Troyte, esq., and granddau. of Sir Thos. 
Dyke Acland, bart. 

At Longhill, Limerick, Edward William 
O’Brien, esq., of Cahirmoyle, Newcastle West, 
eldest son of W. 8. O’Brien, esq., to Mary, se- 
cond dau. of the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Spring 
Rice. 

At Carrington, William Houston Sinclair, 
esq., of St. Leonard’s-hill, Edinburgh, only son 
of Charles Sinclair, esq., to Theodosia Harriet, 
eldest dau. of Ichabod Charles and the Hon, 
Mrs. Wright, of Mapperley-hall, Notts. 

At Westminster Abbey, the Rev. George W. 
Kitchin, M.A., Censor of Christ Church, and 
Junior Proctor, to Alice Maud, second dau. of 
Bridges Taylor, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul for Den- 
mark, and granddau. of the late General Sir 
Hugh Halkett, C.B., G.C.H., of Hanover. 

At St. Helen’s, Ipswich, Wilberforce, second 
son of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, of Islington, 
and grandson of the late Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, to Jessie, eldest dau. of Fred. Ransome, 
esq., of Ipswich. 

At Eastry, Kent, Richard 8. Leggatt, esq., 
of Eastry, to Emma Harriett, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Ralph Drake Backhouse, M.A., 
Vicar of Eastry with Worth, and Rural Dean. 

Sept.9. At the church of Charles the Martyr, 
Plymouth, Frank, only son of Frank Harger, 
esq., R.N., K.L.H., to Emma, eldest dau. of 
the late Capt. Harger, 2nd W.I. Regt. 

At Whitnash, the Rev. Julius Hen. Sundius, 
Curate and Lecturer of Grantham, to Emily 
Mary, youngest dau. of John Young, esq., of 
Highbury-park. 

At Beaminster, John Hounsel Fussell, esq., 
of Nunney-court, Frome, to Elizabeth Matilda, 
only dau. of James Rendle, esq., of Beaminster, 
Dorset. 

Sept. 10. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Lord Londesborough, to Lady Edith Somerset, 
youngest dau. of Emily Duchess of Beaufort, 

At Melcombe Regis, Richard Payne, esq., 
formerly of the 40th Regt., eldest son of the 
late Col. Payne, C.B., to Anne Arabella, young- 
est dau. of the late Andrew Lithgow, esq., of 
Weymouth. 

At St. Swithin’s, Winchester, the Rev. Henry 
Barter, Vicar of Lambourne, Berks., to Elspeth 
Catherine, fifth dau. of the Rev. Dr. Moberly, 
Head Master of Winchester College. 

At Holy Trinity, Cloudesley-sq., Wm. Dabb, 
esq., of Lincolnshire, to Kate Louisa Jane 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Alexander 
John Ball Wilson, esq., and granddau. of the 
late Capt. George Wilson, R.N. 

At St. Thomas’s English Episcopal Chapel, 
Edinburgh, J. E, Swinton, esq., of Swinton- 
bank, H.M.’s Indian Army, to Frances Jane, 
only dau. of Daniel Ainslie, esq., of the Gart, 
Perthshire. 

At St. Mary’s, Brompton, John H. Dundas, 
esq., eldest son of the late Capt. Dundas, of 
H.M.’s 89th Regt., to Georgina Howard, relict 
of Capt. Adam Kellock. 
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At St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, 
Thomas Stanley, only son of Thomas Roger- 
son, esq., of Basel Grange, Lancashire, to 
Maria E. J., eldest dau. of Wm. Monro, esq., 
Valleyfield-house, Kirkcudbrightshire, N.B., 
late Capt. 79th Highlanders. 

At St. Peter’s, Dublin, George Archibald 
Warden, esq., of the 19th Regt., eldest son of 
George Warden, esq., of Liverpool, and grand- 
so of Thomas Faweett, esq., of Gate-house, 
Dent, Yorkshire, to Isabella Maria, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Quintin Dick Hume, Rector of 
Rathvilly, co. Carlow, and granddau, of the 
late William Hoare Hume, esq., of Humewood, 
M.P. for the county of Wicklow. 

At St. Mary’s, Chatham, Jas. Wilton Leahy, 
esq., R.N., to Frances Ann, eldest dau. of 
Thomas P. Baker, esq., R.N., of H.M.’s Dock- 
yard, Chatham. 

At King’s Lynn, Frederick Augustine, second 
son of E. E. Durrant, esq., to Ellen, second 
dau. of Walter Moyse, esq., J.P., of King’s 
Lynn. 

At Tilehurst, Berks., William Kidston Elles, 
esq., Capt. H.M.’s 38th Regt., eldest son of 
M. J. Elles, esq., of Oporto, to Eleanor Noble, 
eldest dau. of the late George Warre, esq., and 
niece of Charles H. Noble, esq., of Calcot- 
park, near Reading. 

At Mountnessing, Essex, the Rev. Burman 
Cassin, M.A., Incumbent of St. George’s, Bat- 
tersea, to Frances Anne, only dau. of the Rev, 
T. M. Ready, M.A., Vicar of Mountnessing. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Richard Oliver- 
son, esq., of Goosnargh-lodge, Lancashire, to 
Frances Ellen, second dau. of Richard Almack, 
esq., of Melford, Suffolk. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. G. F. 
Prescott, M.A., of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Paddington, to Sarah, third dau, of the late 
John Horsley, esq., Madras C.S. 

At Winwick, Northamptonshire, William 
Hensman, esq., of Flint Hills, to Ann, third 
dau. of Thomas Smart, esq., Winwick Manor- 
house. 

Sept. 11, At St. George’s, Stonehouse, Rear- 
Adm. Joseph Gape, to Kate, eldest dau. of 
G. J. Briggs, esq., formerly of Torpoint, Corn- 
wall, 

Sept. 12, At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Wilton, to Susan Isa- 
bella, only child of the late Major Elton Smith, 
Madras Army, and of Ilminster, Somerset. 

At All Saints’, Clapham-pk., John, youngest 
son of the late Major Longley, R.A., to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late A. H. Kindermann, esq., 
and granddau. of Fredk. Huth, esq. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Chas. Edward, eldest 
son of John Dodson, esq., of Littledale-hall, 
Lancaster, to Wilhelmina Clara Joanna Char- 
lotte, only child of the late John Wm. Ranken, 
esq., of Vienna, and granddau. of the late Col. 
Ranken, also of Vienna. 

At Lyddington, Wilts., Edward Henry, only 
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son of E. H. Hawke, esq., of Tolgulla, Scorrier, 
Cornwall, to Emily Catherine, youngest dau. 
of William Wooldridge, esq., R.N., Lieut. of 
the port of Gibraltar. 

At Christ Church, Clifton, Barnard Sussex, 
youngest son of the late Robt. Chester Cooper, 
esq., of Brighton, J.P. and D.-L. for the co. 
of Sussex, to Ellen Sarah Day, second dau. 
of the late Henry Bush, esq., of Litfield-house, 
Clifton. 

Sept. 14. At Tring, the Rev. T. F. Collins, 
to Lucy, dau. of the late Thomas Elliman, esq., 
of Tring. 

Sept. 15. At Thurlby, Lincolnshire, Warren 
Hastings Diamond, M.D., eldest son of Dr. 
Diamond, F.S.A., of Twickenham-house, to 
Victoria Gonville, dau. of Sir Edmund Gon- 
ville Bromhead, bart., of Thurlby-hall, Lin- 
colnshire. 

At Easton-in-Gordano, Frederick, youngest 
son of the late Robert Gough, esq., of Honey- 
hall, Somerset, to Lucretia Anne, only dau. 
of Edward T, Oak, esq., of Windham-house, 
Easton-in-Gordano. 

At Prestbury, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
Robert Hepworth, B.A., of Cheltenham, only 
son of the late Rev. A. Hepworth, LL.B., 
Rector of Ingoldesthorpe, Norfolk, to Julia, 
third dau. of George Tinson, esq., of the Cleeve- 
lands, Prestbury. 

Sept. 16. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Ed- 
mund William, eldest son of the Rev. Sir Wm. 
Henry Cope, bart., of Bramshill-park, Hants., 
to t-dith Cockburn, only child of the late James 
Kerr Ewart, esq., B.C.S., and granddau. of the 
late Rev. Canon Repton. 

At Trinity Church, Ripon, R. Blakelock 
Smith, esq., of Sheffield, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Capt. Robinson, R.N., of Ripon. 

At Holy Trinity, Dover, Capt. Henry T. 
Anley, the Buffs, third son of Capt. Anley, 
Maitland, Jersey, to Rachel Eliza, third dau. 
of Capt. Russell, Ravensworth and Roslyn- 
hall, New South Wales. 

At Burton Bradstock, Dorset, John Groves, 
esq., H.M.’s 18th Hussars, only son of Richard 
Groves, esq., of Bowood, Netherbury, to Phillis, 
only dau. of Job Legge, esq., of Burton, Brad- 
stock. 

Sept. 17. At Wargrave, Berks., Cecil Wil- 
loughby Wigney, esq., Capt. in H.M.’s Staff 
Corps, only surviving son of the late Newton 
Wigney, esq., M.P., to Louisa Caroline Walsh, 
niece of Col. Hervey Fuller, of Bear-hill, Berks. 

At St. George’s, Stonehouse, Devon, Spencer 
Perceval Butler, esq., of Lincoln’s-ini, barris- 
ter-at-law, second son of the late Very Rev. 
George Butler, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, 
to Mary, only child of the late Rev. Nicholas 
Kendall, M.A., of Bodmin, Cornwall. 

At Rugby, Henry Darley, esq., of Aldby-pk., 
Yorkshire, to Charlotte, dau. of James Atty, 
esq., of Rugby. 
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THe Marquis TowNsHEND. 

Sept. 10. Suddenly, at Raynham Hall, 
Norfolk, from a paralytic attack, aged 
65, the Marquis Townshend. 

His Lordship, who was born at Ball’s 
Park, Herts., March 28, 1798, was the 
eldest son, but seventh child, of Lord 
John Townshend (second son of George, 
firs; Marquis), by Georgiana Anne, 
daughter of William Poyntz, esq., of 
Midgham House, Berks. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, and having afterwards en- 
tered the Royal Navy, he attained the 
rank of captain in 1834, and of retired 
rear-admiral in 1856; he was also one 
of the naval aides-de-camp to the Queen. 
He represented Tamworth from De- 
cember, 1847, to January, 1856, when, 
upon the death of his cousin, he suc- 
ceeded to the marquisate. 

He married, Aug. 18, 1825, Elizabeth 
Jane, eldest. daughter of the late Rear- 
Admiral Lord George Stuart, by whom 
he leaves issue, John Villiers Stuart 
(well known in Parliament as Viscount 
Raynham, and now Marquis Towns- 
hend), and three daughters, viz. Lady 
Ame Maria, married to Capt. A. N. 
Sherson; Lady Elizabeth Clementina, 
married to John St. Aubyn, Esq., M.P.; 
and Lady Audrey Jane Charlotte, born 
1844. 

The late Marquis was a warm sup- 
porter of the cause of Polish independ- 
ence, and associated himself with his 
brother-in-law, Lord Dudley Stuart, in 
his untiring efforts to keep that cause 
ever before the British public. 

The Townshend family were first en- 
nobled in the person of Sir Horatio 
Townshend, Bart., whose mother was 
second daughter and co-heir of the fa- 
mous Horatio Lord Vere, of Tilbury, 


Royalist and zealous partisan of Charles 
II., who, for bis active exertions in the 
restoration of that Sovereign, was raised 
to the House of Peers, as Baron Towns- 
hend, in 1661, and was made Viscount 
in 1682. His son, the second Viscount, 
was the friend and associate of Sir 
Robert Walpole; but his tastes were 
not suited to the turmoil of politics, and 
the latter years of his life were devoted 
to the improved culture of his large 
landed property. He introduced the 
improved turnip system, and thus con- 
verted land regarded as almost value- 
less into productive fields. His son 
Charles, who succeeded him in 1738, 
died in 1764, and was succeeded by his 
son George, who was educated for a 
military life, in which he obtained the 
highest rank—that of field-marshal. He 
served under George II. at the battle of 
Dettingen, and was present at Fontenoy, 
Culloden, and Lafeldt; he also served 
under General Wolfe at the siege of 
Quebec, on whose death he succeeded 
to the command of the British forces, 
and it was to him that the town sur- 
rendered. After serving the Crown as 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and as 
Master-General of the Ordnance, he was, 
in 1787, created Marquis Townshend. 


Fre~p-MarsHat Lorp CLYDE. 

Aug. 14. At the Government-house, 
Chatham, aged 70, the Right Hon. 
Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, Field- 
Marshal, and Col. of the Coldstream 
Guards. 

The deceased was born in Glasgow, 
Oct. 20, 1792, his father, John M‘Liver, 
a native of Mull, being then a cabinet- 
maker in that city. Mr. M‘Liver mar- 
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ried Miss Campbell, the daughter of 
a small proprietor in the island of Islay, 
one of whose sons was an officer in the 
army, who in the campaign of 1793-4 
had attracted the favourable notice of 
the Duke of York. By his uncle’s ad- 
vice and assistance young Colin (who 
lost his mother in early life) received 
a good education, first in the High 
School of Glasgow, and afterwards in 
a wilitary academy at Gosport, and 
being thus fitted for a commission, he was 
gazetted as ensign in the 9th (or East 
Norfolk) Regiment of Foot on the 26th 
of May, 1808, under his maternal name 
of Campbell, which he ever after bore. 
He was almost immediately sent on 
foreign service, and was present at the 
battle of Vimieiro on the 21st of August 
in the same year; he was with his 
regiment in the Corunna campaign, and 
also in the expedition to Walcheren, 
where he contracted a disease that never 
left him during the remainder of his 
life, though he bore up manfully against 
it, and never suffered it to impair his love 
for his profession. Returning to Spain 
in 1810, he was present at most of the 
great actions until the conclusion of the 
war. At the latter end of 1812 he was 
attached to the army of Ballasteros, and 
was present at several affairs. Among 
others, he took part in the expedition 
for relieving Tarragona, and the affair 
for relieving the posts in the valley of 
Malaga. He was present at Osma and 
Vittoria; at the siege of San Sebastian, 
where he received two severe wounds 
whilst leading the column of attack ; 
and at the passage of the Bidassoa, 
where he was again severely wounded 
by a musket-shot, which passed through 
his right thigh. In 1813 he became 
captain, and early in the following year 
he was transferred to the 60th Rifle 
Regiment, in which he served in the 
American war, and was present at the 
battles of Bladensburg and New Orleans. 
Some years later he was sent to the 
West Indies, where, as major of brigade, 
he was very active in quelling the slave 
insurrection in Demerara in 1823. 

After some years’ service in Ireland 
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and elsewhere, Lieut.-Col. Campbell 
went to China in 1842, in command of 
the 98th Regt., and took an active part 
in the capture of Chin-kiang-fou, and 
the subsequent operations near Nankin. 
He next proceeded to India, and through- 
out the Punjaub campaigns of 1848-9 
he commanded the third division of the 
army under Lord Gough, and distin- 
guished himself more particularly in the 
affair at Ramnuggur, the passage of the 
Chenab, in the affair at Sadoolapore, and 
at the battle of Chillianwallah (where 
he was wounded), and at Goojerat, where 
the Sikhs were finally crushed. At Chil- 
lianwallah his conduct as a brigadier- 
general was highly praised in the de- 
spatches of Lords Gough and Hardinge. 
In 1849 he was created a K.C.B., and 
received the thanks of Parliament and 
of the East India Company for his con- 
duct at Goojerat. In 1851 and the fol- 
lowing year, whilst brigadier-general 
commanding the Peshawur district, he 
was constantly engaged in operations 
against the hill tribes surrounding the 
valley, including the forcing of the 
Kohat Pass under the late.Sir Charles 
J. Napier, and the repeated affairs with 
the Momunds, who finally made terms, 
after their defeat at Punj Pao by a small 
detachment of cavalry and horse artillery 
under Sir Colin’s immediate command, 
the combined tribes numbering upwards 
of 8,000 men. In 1852 he was in com- 
mand of 3,000 men sent on an expedi- 
tion against the Ootmankbail and Ra- 
nazai tribes, whom he attacked in their 
valleys, destroying their fortified village 
of Pranghur, and finally routing the 
enemy with great slaughter at Isakote, 
where they mustered 8,000 strong. 

Sir Colin returned to England in the 
summer of 1853, with his fame esta- 
blished as a general of consummate 
ability; but his promotion had been 
very slow, and his rank as brigadier- 
general (which he held in India) being 
only temporary, he was but a colonel, 
after forty-six years’ service, when the 
Russian war broke out in 1854, He was 
then again made brigadier-general, and 
took the command of the Highland 
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regiments which formed part of the 
Duke of Cambridge’s division, but he 
was promoted to be major-general almost 
immediately after. At the Alma he and 
his Highlanders were distinguished for 
their bravery and successful impetuosity ; 
and equally so at Balaclava for their 
cool intrepidity. Upon their flank the 
Turks had taken refuge. On came the 
Russian cavalry in hot pursuit, when they 
perceived the Highlanders, and charged. 
Sir Colin did not alter the formation of 
the brigade, but, when the Russian horse 
approached within 600 yards, received 
them with a fearful volley—the first 
time without much effect. On came 
the Russians again, but when within 
150 yards of the Highlanders turned 
about, broke ranks, and fled in confu- 
sion. Sir Colin served through the 
remainder of the war, except for a brief 
visit to England, and for his eminent 
services he was made a lieut.-general in 
1856, and in the same year was cre- 
ated a D.C.L. at Oxford. He received 
also the Grand Cross of the Bath, the 
French order of the Legion of Honour, 
the Sardinian order of St. Maurice and 
St. Lazarus, and the Turkish order of 
the Medjidie, 1st class, with a medal; 
also the Crimean medal, with clasps for 
Alma, Balaclava, and Sebastopol, and 
the war medal with five clasps, and was 
nominated military aide-de-camp to the 
Queen. In 1856 also his fellow-citizens 
of Glasgow voted Sir Colin a splendid 
sword of the value of 280 guineas, and 
Sir Archibald Alison presented it to the 
veteran; the City of London also ad- 
mitted him to its freedom. 

He did not long enjoy a respite from 
the labours of war. Early in the summer 
of 1857 the news of the Indian mutiny 
reached England, and at once all eyes 
were turned to Sir Colin Campbell, who 
was sent for by her Majesty, and en- 
trusted with the chief command of the 
British forces. 

He was nominated Commander-in- 
chief on July 3, 1857, requested only 
twenty-four hours for preparation, and 
arrived in Caleutta Aug. 29, bringing the 
news of his own appointment. Hasten- 
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ing forward every available man, he ar- 
rived at Alumbagh early in November, 
occupied Delkooshah and Martiniere, 
and relieved Lucknow (where he was 
wounded) Nov. 17; the English were 
forced to retire five days afterwards, 
but he recaptured it March 4, 1858. In 
his first advance he fought the famous 
battle of Cawnpore (November 3), and 
defeated the Gwalior Contingent (No- 
vember 6); at Futtehghur (January 2, 
1858) he defeated the rebels again, and 
(February 11) marched to Lucknow once 
more. These are only a few of the 
achievements of this great soldier, who 
wrought the deliverance of India, nor 
stopped his work till it was done. 

For his eminent services Sir Colin, 
now saluted as the preserver of India, 
was created a peer, as Lord Clyde, Aug. 
16, 1858. He received the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament in 1859, with 
a pension of £2,000; and was nominated 
a Knight of the Star of India in 1861. 
In January, 1858, he was appointed 
colonel of the 98rd Highlanders; and 
in June, 1860, colonel of the Coldstream 
Guards. He was also honorary colonel 
of the 15th Middlesex Rifle Corps (the 
London Scottish), and evinced his in- 
terest in the Volunteer movement by 
reviewing volunteers on a grand scale 
at Brighton and elsewhere as the repre- 
sentative of the Horse Guards. 

Lord Clyde’s commissions bore date as 
follows :—Ensign, May 26, 1808 ; lieut., 
June 28, 1809; capt., Nov. 9, 1813; 
major, Nov. 26, 1825; lieut.-col., Oct. 
26, 1832; col., Dec. 23, 1842; major- 
gen., June 20, 1854; lieut.-gen., June 
4, 1856; gen., May 14, 1858; field- 
marshal, Nov. 9, 1862. The deceased 
died unmarried, and his title is extinct. 


“In person,” says “The Times,” “ Lord 
Clyde was well knit, symmetrical, and 
graceful ; but of late years his shoulders 
became somewhat bowed, though he lost 
little of the activity which was remark- 


able in so old a man. To the last his 
teeth remained full and firm in the great 
square jaws, and his eye pierced the dis- 
tance with all the force of his youthful 
vision. His crisp, grey locks still stood 
close and thick, curling over the head 
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and above the wrinkled brow, and there 
were few external signs of the decay of 
nature which was, no doubt, going on 
within, accelerated by so many wounds, 
such fevers, such relentless, exacting 
service. When he so willed it, he could 
throw into his manner and conversation 
such a wondrous charm of simplicity and 
vivacity as fascinated those over whom 
it was exerted, and women admired and 
men were delighted with the courteous, 
polished, gullant old soldier. In the 
other mood he could be quite as ef- 
fective. 

* His life, though marked by no strik- 
ing incidents, is very remarkable as a 
whole, and would have deserved atten- 
tion and admiration even if it had met 
with a less splendid close. When he 
entered the army as a mere lad in 1808, 
he was without name, without interest, 
and without money. It will probably 
be a startling lesson to many dissatisfied 
and grumbling subalterns to be told that 
at least till a late period of his life he 
never had anything to depend upon but 
his pay. Yet he lived as if he wanted 
nothing else, and his strict integrity 
was unobserved in his complete content- 
ment. He went through some of the 


severest campaigns of the Peninsular 
war and always acquitted himeelf with 


honour, but he had no time in the few 
years that remained of that tremendous 
struggle to make a name or raise an 
interest ; and when the war closed, his 
career, like that of all others of his 
standing, was checked for thirty years. 
In the second Sikh war in 1848, he 
commanded a division, and gave ample 
evidence of the sterling qualities which 
subsequently raised him so high; and 
when he returned to England he had 
established a high and unquestioned re- 
putation; but though he had earned a 
name he could command no interest. 
His fortunes stood still again for twelve 
years, and when he started to share in 
the Crimean campaign it was only in 
command of a brigade, and it was not 
till June, 1854, that his rank in the 
army was higher than that of a colonel. 
How his determined courage and capa- 
city for cool and certain generalship 
forced themselves forward in the event- 
ful two years that followed is still fresh 
in all our memories; and when we had 
to seek for a General equal to the great 
necessity of the Indian mutiny, no voice 
hesitated to applaud the appointment 
of Sir Colin Campbell. If the operations 
were not marked by any extraordinary 
brilliancy, they were carried on with a 
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cool foresight and a steady strength 
which, though slow, were irresistible, 
and with a military precision which ef- 
fectually saved our arms from the dan- 
ger of a single check. He was a remark- 
able instance of the way in which ster- 
ling qualities of head and heart may 
win their way even in the ranks of the 
British Army. We are accustomed to 

ride ourselves on the fact that the 

ighest honours of the two learned pro- 
fessions are open to the attainment of 
the humblest Englishman, but there 
is a prejudice, not perhaps unfounded, 
that it is otherwise in the army, and 
that money or interest, or both, are es- 
sential to high military rank. Yet Lord 
Clyde commenced his service as unas- 
sisted by wealth or friends as the most 
unknown penniless barrister or curate. 
Nor did he owe his ultimate reputation 
and success to the opportunity for any 
very extraordinary services, He rose 
by the mere force of sterling ability, 
complete knowledge of his profession, 
sound sense, high honour, and an ho- 
nest, industrious, and laborious perform- 
ance of duty. Perhaps he owed as much 
to the qualities of his heart as to those 
of his head and his will. The positions 
he won are hardly open to equal abili- 
ties, if marred by an impracticable or 
ungenerous nature. But his nature was 
so retiring, and his modesty so complete, 
that he excited no personal envy or jea- 
lousy. His rise was felt to be mac | 
the natural recognition of talents whic 
the country could not spare; and at the 
same time his entire geverosity prevented 
his retaining any grudge at past disap- 
pointments, and made him always ready 
to serve others whenever and wherever 
he was wanted.” 


The remains of Lord Clyde were 
buried near the grave of Outram in 
Westminster Abbey, on the 22nd of 
August, but, agreeably to his own wish, 
with little of the ceremony that com- 
monly attends interment there. 


GENERAL Eart BEAUCHAMP. 

Sept. 8. At Madresfield Court, Great 
Malvern, aged 79, the Rt. Hon, Earl 
Beauchamp. 

The deceased nobleman, Henry Beau- 
champ Lygon, Earl Beauchamp, Vis- 
count Elmley, and Baron Beauchamp of 
Powyke, Worcestershire, in the peerage 
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of the United Kingdom, was the third 
son of William Lygon, first Earl, by his 
marriage with Catherine, only daughter 
of James Denn, Esq. He entered the 
army July 9, 1803, served in the Pen- 
insula with the 16th Dragoons at the 
capture of Oporto, battles of Talavera 
and Busaco, and elsewhere, and was very 
severely wounded at Busaco. He even- 
tually became a General in the army, 
Colonel in succession of the 10th Hus- 
sars and the 2nd Life Guards, and Gold 
Stick in Waiting to the Queen. As 
General Lygon, he sat in the House of 
Commons for the county of Worcester 
before the passing of the Reform Bill, 
and afterwards for the Western Division 
of the county—altogether for more than 
a quarter of a century. He was first 
elected for the county in 1816 ; and dur- 
ing the Reform agitation, being opposed 
to the measure, the noble Earl, then 
General Lygon, was defeated. This was 
the only defeat he ever sustained. The 
Reform Bil] passed in the next year, and 
Worcestershire was separated into two 
divisions, East and West, and at the 


election consequent upon that division 
General Lygon was elected for West 
Worcestershire, and continued to sit for 
the division until his elevation to the 


Upper House. In politics he was a 
Conservative. In 1853 he succeeded his 
brother, John Reginald, third Earl. In 
1824 he married Lady Susan Caroline 
Eliot, second daughter of William se- 
cond Earl of St. Germans; she was born 
April 12, 1801, and died January 15, 
1835. They had issue—Felicia Susan, 
born in 1825, and died in 1848, having 
married the Rev. Charles Cavendish ; 
Georgiana Harriet, born in 1826, died 
in 1827; William, born in 1828, died in 
1834; Henry, Viscount Elmley, Cap- 
tain lst Life Guards, and M.P. (now 
Earl Beauchamp), born 1829; Hon. 
Frederick, M.P. for Tewkesbury, born 
1830; Lady Georgiana (now Lady Rag- 
lan), born in 1832; and Reginald, born 
and died in 1834, 

“The death of Henry Beanchamp 
Lygon, fourth Ear] Beauchamp,” says a 
local paper, “will create a void which 


will not be readily filled up. In him 
the nation has lost a faithful and trust- 
worthy servant and soldier; the county 
of Worcester an ornament of which it 
was justly proud, and a benefactor whose 
help was always to be reckoned upon 
when any charitable or benevolent work 
was on hand; while in all the various 
duties of a country gentleman he was a 
model for universal imitation. As a 
landlord, perhaps no man was ever more 
attached to or beloved by his tenantry 
than the late Earl. Considerate, kind, 
and affable, the transactions between. 
them afforded occasions of mutual gra- 
tification, for to his numerous tenants 
a meeting with the Earl on matters of 
business was a meeting of pleasure.” 

The first Earl, William Lygon (en- 
nobled in 1806, and who was M.P. for 
Worcestershire for upwards of thirty 
years), was the son of Reginald Pyndar, 
who took the name of Lygon after the 
family of his mother, who was descended 
in the female line from the extinct 
house of Beauchamp, Lords Beauchamp 
of Powyke. 

The present peer, before named as 
Viscount Elmley, was born Feb. 13, 
1829, and entered the army as cornet 
in the First Life Guards in 1843; he is 
now senior captain of the regiment. 
He was elected member for the western 
division of Worcestershire in March, 1853, 
and continued to represent the county in 
the House of Commons until his eleva- 
tion to the House of Lords. 


Ap. Octavius VERNON Harcourt. 

Aug. 14, At Swinton Park, Yorkshire, 
aged 69, Admiral Octavius Vernon Har- 
court. 

The deceased was a younger son of 
Dr. Edward Vernon, late Archbishop 
of York (who took the name of Har- 
court by Royal sign-manual in January, 
1831, on his coming to the estate of 
the last Earl Harcourt). He was born 
on Dec. 26, 1793, and having entered 
the navy in 1806, he served as mid- 
shipman of the “Tigre,” under Capt. B, 
Hallowell, in the expedition to Egypt 
and Alexandria, 1807; and saw much 
boat-service on the Nile. He was pre- 
sent in the same ship at the blockade of 
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Toulon, and destruction of the French 
line-of- battle ships “Robuste” and 
“Lion,” in 1809; and on the promotion 
of Capt. Hallowell to his flag followed 
him into the “Malta,” and continued 
serving with him on the coast of Spain, 
and at the siege of Tarragona, until 
made a lieut., Jan. 11,1814. He was 
then appointed to the “ Mulgrave,” and 
landed with a party of seamen and 
marines to capture a Martello tower, 
and seize a convoy under its protection 
at Piombino. He subsequently served 
in the “ Amelia,” and after the battle of 
Waterloo was sent, with a Major of the 
Tuscan army, to summon the town of 
Porto Ferrajo. After serving further 
in the flag-ship of Sir C. Hamilton at 
Newfoundland, he was promoted to the 
rank of commander, Feb. 3, 1820, and 
appointed to the “ Drake,” from which 
he was transferred to the “Carnation.” 
In June, 1824, he was appointed to the 
“ Britomart,” which he left for the 
“Primrose,” both on the West India 
station ; from which he returned to Eng- 
land with a freight of more than a mil- 
lion dollars, and, after acting as aide-de- 
camp to the Lord High Admiral during 
the visit of his Royal Highness to the 
seaports, was promoted to the rank of 
captain, July 7, 1827. His last appoint- 
ment was in 1834, to the “ North Star,” 
in which ship he conveyed the British 
Minister to Buenos Ayres, and after 
being for a time employed on a survey 
of the coast of Central America, returned 
home with a second large freight. He 
became a rear-admiral on the reserved 
list in July, 1854. 

On the 22nd of February, 1838, Capt. 
Vernon Harcourt married Mrs. Anne 
Holwell Danby, the widow of William 
Danby, Esq., of Swinton Park, and in 
her right he became lord of Masham 
and Mashamshire, and entered iuto the 
possession of a very handsome rent-roll. 
Immediately on his marriage he took up 
his residence at Swinton Park, which he 
made his principal residence through 
the remainder of his life. Very soon 
after he was placed on the commission 
of the peace for both the North und the 
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West Ridings of Yorkshire, and then be- 
came a very active magistrate for the 
district, and so continued until he was 
overtaken by the sickness which ended 
in his death. In his magisterial capa- 
city he was remarkable for great pains- 
taking, and for tact and discernment in 
arriving at the truth. In the year 1848 
he served the office of High Sheriff of 
Yorkshire. 

The “ Leeds Mercury” speaks thus of 
the deceased gentleman :— 


“ He has ever been a great benefactor 
to the Church. He built, at his own 
expense, a very handsome church and 
parso at Healey, near Masham, 
which he amply endowed ; also another 
church at Brent Tor, in Devonshire, the 
endowment of which he also considerably 
augmented. He also restored, at his 
own cost, in a most efficient manner, 
the parish church at Masham, besides 
contributing very largely to the funds 
for the restoration of several other 
churches not only in this but in other 
counties. He was likewise a liberal con- 
tributor to the funds of the several 
Societies having for their object the 
building, enlarging, and endowing of 
churches in England, as well as in the 
colonies. In the year 1858 he erected 
in Masham six neat and commodious 
almshouses for the benefit of the poor of 
the parish; and these he endowed by 
transferring to trustees £1,775 3 per 
cent. consols for the benefit of the 
charity, besides contributing with a 
princely munificence to the Riddell Me- 
morial Mechanics’ Institute in Masham, 
the Masham Grammar School, the Mas- 
ham Free School, the Infant School, and 
the Free School at Kellbank,near Masham, 
as well as to the funds of all the local 
charities. His contributions to charit- 
able and other objects calculated to 
benefit his fellow men were, in truth, 
withouf stint, and their full extent is 
unknown, for he ever loved to do good 
without ostentation or publicity. He 
was also a kind and liberal landlord, and 
as such his memory will ever be held dear 
by a numerous and devoted tenantry.” 


ReAR-ADMIRAL WASHINGTON. 
Sept. 16. At Frascati, Havre, aged 
63, Rear-Admiral John Washington, for- 
merly Hydrographer to the Navy. 
The deceased entered the Navy May 
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15, 1812, as a first-class volunteer on 
board the “Junon,” cf 46 guns, Cap- 
tain James Sanders, fitting for the North 
American station, in which vessel he saw 
much active service, particularly in ope- 
rations in the river Chesapeake. The 
“ Junon” made prizes of several of the 
enemy’s vessels, and completely discom- 
fitted fifteen gunboats that had been 
despatched for the express purpose of 
capturing her, after an action of three 
hours, fought on June 20, 1813. Re- 
moving as midshipman, in the following 
October, to the “ Sybille,” he sailed in 
that ship in 1814, under Captain For- 
rest, with the “ Princess Caroline,” Cap- 
tain Downman, for the latitude of Green- 
land, in fruitless pursuit of the American 
Commodore Rogers. In November of 
the same year, having returned to Eng- 
land, he entered the Royal Naval Col- 
lege at Portsmouth. On leaving that in- 
stitution he was received, in May, 1816, 
on board the “Forth,” Captain Sir 
Thomas Louis, under whom he was 
again employed for upwards of three 
years on the coast of North America, 
He then, in succession, joined the “ Ven- 
geur” and the “Superb,” both on the 
South American station, where he re- 
mained until after his promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant, which took place on 
the 1st of January, 1821. He was sub- 
sequently employed on “ particular ser- 
vice ;” and in August, 1830, was ap- 
pointed to the ‘ Royal George,” 120, 
as flag-lieutenant to Sir J. Poer Beres- 
ford, Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, 
continuing to serve under that officer in 
the “Queen,” until advanced to the 
rank of commander in 1838. To the 
active service consequent upon his vari- 
ous appointments, Lieutenant Washing- 
ton had united the practice of maritime 
surveying and the pursuits of a scientific 
hydrographer and geographer; he was 
a member of various learned Societies, 
and was the author of many scientific 
works connected with his profession. 
In 1835 he succeeded Captain Macono- 
chie as Secretary of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society of London, but resigned 
that office in 1841, on being appointed 
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to continue the survey of the North 
Sea, which had for some time been in 
progress. During this undertaking, in 
which he was continually engaged until 
the close of 1844, he was occasionally 
occupied in correcting the existing 
charts, as the position of the shoals and 
the directions of the navigable channels 
had in many cases become changed. In 
1842 he had been appointed to the rank 
of post-captain in compliment to the 
King of Prussia. The survey was Cap- 
tain Washington’s last service afloat. 
In 1845 he was appointed a commis- 
sioner for inquiring into the state of the 
rivers, shores, and harbours of the United 
Kingdom. On the retirement of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, in 1855, 
he was appointed to the office of Hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty, and he sub- 
sequently attained the rank of rear- 
admiral. 

In 1833 Admiral Washington married 
Eleonora, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
H. Askew, Rector of Graystock, in Cum- 
berland, by whom he has left a large 
family, more than one of his sons being 
in the Royal Navy. 

Admiral Washington was not more 
remarkable for his high scientific attain- 
ments than for his kindness of heart 
and his earnest desire to promote the 
welfare of the seafaring population. A 
pleasing acknowledgment of this fact 
we borrow from the “ Banffshire Jour- 
nal,” which, speaking of his death, 
says,— 

“Owing to ill-health, the gallant 
officer was recently obliged to resign 
his position, so that he has not long 
survived his retirement from official 
duties. He was very much endeared to 
the people in this quarter, from their 
kindly recollections of the interest he 
took in everything connected with the 
North country. This interest he ever 
manifested after his official visit in 1848, 
when, as Commissioner from the Govern- 
ment, he made an inquiry as to the 
causes of the great loss of life among 
fishermen, caused by the storm of Aug. 
19, 1847. Nobody present at the meet- 
ings he held could fail to mark the 
great attention he bestowed on the sub- 
ject of his inquiry; and ever onwards 
from that time, he ceased not, by friendly 
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correspondence and by various acts of 
kindness, to shew his deep interest in 
the welfare of the hardy population on 
our Northern seaboard. It was chiefly 
on his representations that the Board of 
Trade sent down those valuable baro- 
meters to fishing stations, which have 
— the means of saving so many 
ves.” 


Lrzvt.-CoL. MoGricor. 

[A brief notice of this officer has 
already been given in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazinz (Aug. 1863, p. 247), but in 
compliance with the wish of a relative 
we give insertion to the following more 
detailed account. ] 

June 28, At Aden, Lieut.-Colonel 
McGrigor, of the Bombay Army. 

He was the eldest son of Colonel 
McGrigor, who commanded H.M.’s 70th 
Regt., and the nephew of Sir James 
McGrigor, who was for thirty-eight 
years the Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department. He received part 
of his education at Addiscombe, and on 
leaving it he was appointed to a regiment 
in the Bombay Presidency. Of the 
various campaigns in which it was his 
lot to serve, the war in Scinde was per- 
haps the most remarkable. There the 
obstacles were great and the British 
force was small, but it was led by Sir 
Charles Napier, and the services of 
young McGrigor during that arduous 
campaign were so meritorious as to win 
for him the favourable opinion of his 
great commander. That Col. McGrigor’s 
military qualities were of no mean order 
was shewn some years later in the Indian 
Mutiny. A plot was formed at Kur- 
rachee in the month of September, 1857, 
to murder all the officers, afterwards to 
pillage and massacre the civilians, and 
then to go off to the mutineers at Delhi. 
Twelve o’clock at night on the 16th of 
September was the moment appointed 
for the execution of the plot. A little 
before eleven two native officers came to 
the house of Col. McGrigor,who was much 
beloved by his subordinates, for the pur- 
pose of warning him of the intended out- 
break. Col. McGrigor’s wife becameaware 
almost as soon as himself of this mid- 
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night conspiracy, but the least indiscre- 
tion on her part, or indeed the least 
symptom of fear, as they were probably 
in the midst of spies, might have sufficed 
to thwart her husband’s measures for 
the preservation of the lives in camp. 
She was, however, an instance that 
feminine delicacy is not inconsistent 
with fortitude, nor warm affection with 
cool indifference to danger. “ What shall 
I do with you?” said Col. McGrigor to 
his wife. “Never mind me, I will dis- 
guise myself as an ayah and make my 
way to a place of comparative safety,” 
was the worthy reply of Mrs. McGrigor, 
whose brother was then serving under 
Havelock against the mutineers in 
Bengal. Snatching two sheets off the 
bed, one of which she put over her 
head, and the other over a red flannel 
dressing-gown and some articles of cloth- 
ing, she passed along unnoticed, turning 
back an anxious look occasionally to see 
whether the bungalow was in flames. 
Meanwhile Col. McGrigor galloped off 
to a place where some East India Com- 
pany’s European regiments along with 
some artillery were quartered. Under 
his orders they speedily arrived near the 
scene of intended outbreak. Five minutes 
were still to spare, and at five minutes 
before twelve Col. McGrigor desired the 
call to be sounded to muster. The 
mutinous regiment, on its being drawn 
up, to its great surprise found at least 
one regiment of Europeans in front of 
it, and a company of artillery on either 
side. Col. McGrigor then made a short 
but forcible appeal to the soldiers, re- 
gretting that they had listened to evil 
counsel, and telling them that if they 
did not instantly obey the order to pile 
arms they would be fired upon. The 
order was then given and obeyed. The 
arms were at once carried off by the 
Europeans, Col. McGrigor next dis- 
armed all the parties of guards, and 
afterwards he searched the huts, in which 
numerous weapons were concealed. If 
the 21st, Regiment had succeeded in its 
attempt to mutiny, the 14th Regiment 
of Native Infantry would have en- 
deavoured to join it, and the wave of 
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insurrection thus enlarged might have 
inundated the neighbourhood with blood; 
but with the night the danger had fled, 
and at six the following morning all 
was quiet, without a shot having been 
fired. However, many intended mu- 
tineers had taken flight, but Colonel 
McGrigor despatched mounted police in 
search of them. Accordingly they were 
all brought back and tried by court 
martial, which sentenced some of them 
to be hanged and others to be blown 
from the guns. By these prompt mea- 
sures of Col. McGrigor the insurrec- 
tionary spirit was quelled, and the im- 
portant service thus rendered by him 
drew forth the praise of the Secretary of 
State for War in Parliament. Well 
had Col. McGrigor earned the eulogy. 
Roused from his sleep in the still hour 
of night by the news of an intended 
massacre, with less than two hours for 
thought and action, this officer, whose 
merits Sir Charles Napier had discerned, 
lost not his presence of mind. The dis- 
closure of the plot to Col. McGrigor 
may be considered as one of the many 
proofs of that affection with which he 
inspired his subordinates. His stern 
sense of duty was tempered by a kind- 
ness of heart which procured for him 
the love and respect of the soldiers, 
while his undaunted courage won their 
admiration. Latterly he held a tem- 
porary command at Aden, where he 
spent his leisure hours chiefly in shoot- 
ing game amidst the Arabs. One morn- 
ing, when the sea was unusually rough, 
he went to bathe, and sunk to rise no 
more. He has left a widow, the sister 
of Col. Lockhart, of the 78th High- 
landers, and some young children, be- 
sides a name and reputation much too 
good to perish. 


Dr. CUMMING, OF CHESTER. 
Aug. 12. In Abbey-street, Chester, 
aged 81, George Cumming, Esq., M.D., 
formerly an eminent physician of that 
city. 
The deceased, who was born in 1782, 
was the oldest surviving graduate of the 


University of Edinburgh, having taken 
his degree in 1802; he was also very 
high in seniority on the list of members 
of the Royal College of Physicians, hav- 
ing passed the examination of that body 
in 1812. 

In the year 1804 Dr. Cumming was 
appointed Physician to the Chester In- 
firmary, but under the impression that 
he was too young for the responsibilities 
of the post, he in 1806 resigned, and re- 
tired to Denbigh, whence he again re- 
turned to Chester in 1823. In 1809 
the subscribers to the Denbigh Dis- 
pensary, under the auspices of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Cleaver, presented Dr. 
Cumming with a piece of plate, a mag- 
nificent silver vase, and a copy of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, splendidly 
bound, with appropriate devices and in- 
scription, as a testimony of the benefits 
he had conferred in the formation and 
management of the Dispensary. In 1823 
a public dinner was given to him at 
Denbigh, as a demonstration of the re- 
gard and esteem in which he was held, 
and of the regret of the town at parting 
with him; and his portrait was also 
painted for the Infirmary. 

In 1827 he was again elected Phy- 
sician to the Chester Infirmary, and for 
several years commanded an extensive 
practice; after which, about the year 
1835, he returned to his old friends at 
Denbigh, among whom he continued to 
pursue his professional avocations, until 
loss of sight precluded his continuing 
them. Dr. Cumming’s publications 
point out the objects that he specially 
cultivated ; he was the author of “An 
Account of an Improved Vapour Bath, 
adapted for the Use of Public Institu- 
tions,” Trans. Soc. Arts., 1812; “ De- 
scription of a New Hygrometer,” Lond. 
Journ. Sci., 1828; “ Description of a 
Self-acting Air Thermometer (with ba- 
rometrical compensation) for Regulating 
the Temperature of Public Buildings, 
&e.,” 1830; “On the Defective Con- 
struction of Ice-houses;” ‘ Extracts 
(with plates) from the Records of the 
Chester Infirmary,” &c., 1830; “ Letter 
addressed to His Grace the Archbishop 
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of Dublin, on Secondary Punishments,” 
1834. 

Dr. Cumming had for several years 
been stricken with blindness, but the 
complaint to which he at last succumbed 
was paralysis. From this he suffered 
for upwards of two years, with occa- 
sional mitigations, which allowed him to 
visit his friends; but in June last, soon 
after his return to Chester from a visit, 
a fresh attack supervened, which not 
only deprived him of all power of move- 
ment, except as regarded the left arm, 
but resulted in the total abolition of 
speech, in addition to his blindness. 

In this sad state, keenly alive to all 
that was passing around him, he help- 
lessly and hopelessly lay, when his wife 
(a daughter of the late Philip Yorke, 
esq., of Erddig and Dyffrynaled), whose 
unvarying habit it was to watch over 
him for a great portion of every night, 
was seized with her last illness. Though 
unable to see or speak, he was yet well 
aware of her absence; he missed her 
presence at his bedside, and, when the 
fatal termination of her illness arrived, 
and the painful truth was broken to 
him, he bent beneath the blow never to 
rise again. From that moment death, 
as it were, laid hold of him, and though 
sensible of the presence and appreciating 
the affectionate nursing of his children, 
understanding what they said, and by 
signs, chiefly of the head, evincing his 
wishes, he gradually, and without a 
struggle, passed away, and died within 
a week after. 

The charities of Chester sufficiently 
testify to the intelligent and active be- 
nevolence of the medical profession. Not 
to dwell on the interest in and advan- 
tageous supervision of the Blue Coat 
School on the part of the late Dr. 
Thackeray, it is well to bear in mind 
that the first and second permanently 
endowed scholarships of that excellent 
charity bear the names of Thackeray 
and Llewelyn Jones, the well-known 
Physicians of Chester Infirmary. Not 
only did Dr. Thackeray, with others, for 
a long series of years give the Chester 
Infirmary the benefit of his zealous pro- 
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fessional services and pecuniarily con- 
tribute largely to its funds, but it is 
further incontestible that to his steady 
and persevering advocacy of the invest- 
ment of legacies and large donations 
the amount of the present funded 
capital of the institution is chiefly due. 
The munificent gift of £2,000 to the 
infirmary by Dr. Cotgreave is a further 
instance of medical liberality. Dr.Cum- 
ming also has left behind no fading 
record of his philanthropy; he has be- 
queathed to society the Denbighshire In- 
firmary and General Dispensary, which 
was founded through his instrument- 
ality ; and he was also successful in intro- 
ducing many improvements in the work- 
ing of the Chester Infirmary.— Chester 
Courant. 


Mr. JosepH Masters. 


Aug. 25. Aged 68, Mr. Joseph Mas- 
ters, a well-known publisher, of Alders- 
gate-street. 

The Editor of “The Ecclesiastic” 
speaks thus, from a personal knowledge 
of eighteen years’ duration, of the de- 
ceased 


“Mr. Masters commenced business as 
a printer in London in the year 1827, 
having served his apprenticeship at a 
time when that relationship was much 
more close than at the present day, to 
Mr. Lomax, of Lichfield, of which place 
he was a native. The business in which 
he was first engaged, and which had all 
the characteristics of safeness and re- 
spectability, was of a general kind; but 
becoming interested, like many others, 
in the Church revival, which was then 
but new, he gradually gave up the 
general business of a printer, and de- 
voted himself with great energy to the 
publication of Church works. ‘The un- 
dertaking which first brought him into 
public notice was the series of sermons 
by various authors, which appeared in 
the year 1845, under the editorship of 
the Rev. A. Watson; and this was fol- 
lowed at the commencement of 1846 
by the publication of the ‘ Ecclesiastic.’ 
When Mr. Burns left the ranks of the 


Church, Mr. Masters purchased his most 
valuable copyrights, and became at once 
the most decided Church publisher of 
the day. Mr. Masters did not lay claim 
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to that instinctive critical sagacity which 
hus raised the fortunes of some pub- 
lishers. It would have been well for his 
business, perhaps, if he had exercised 
a more stringent severity in its prosecu- 
tion; but his business, in fact, became 
his hobby, and while his general desire 
was to serve the Church, the independ- 
ent position from which he started 
enabled him all along to indulge his 
own personal feelings, to an extent by 
no means usual with persons engaged in 
trade. Those feelings were most truly 
creditable to him. His chief ambition 
was to become publisher to all the most 
thorough-going Churchmen, so that it 
was a real personal sorrow to him when 
an author, whose opinions he respected, 
went to another firm. And secondly, 
he often let himself be influenced un- 
duly by good-nature to help persons of 
straitened means to bring their works 
before the public. As a master, he was 
particularly kind and liberal, seldom 
changing those whom he employed in 
his office and shops. We should add, 
that Mr. Masters continued to the last 
to be a man of very simple habits. His 
place of business was his only residence, 
and there he died, after an illness of 
some months’ duration, surrounded by 
his family, and in the peace of Christ.” 


The “Guardian” says of the de- 
ceased :— 


“ He was an upright man of reserved 
character, whose name was probably 
more familiar to our readers than his 
person.” 


And ina similar spirit the “ English 
Churchman” remarks :— 


“The name of Joseph Masters has for 
a long poriod been extensively and most 
favourably known in connection with 
Church publications of a high and or- 
thodox character. Not only in the 
Church at home, but in our colonies 
and in the United States of America, his 
publications were highly popular; and 
his name, therefore, of course has been 
in many an English Church family, both 
at home and abroad, a household word. 
The reputation which Mr. Masters had 
acquired in his business was, conse- 
quently, of a high order; while his cha- 
racter as a Churchman and his conduct 
in all the relations of life gained him 
the respect and esteem of a large circle 
of private friends,” 
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James MoRRELL, Esq. 

Sept. 12. At Headington Hill House, 
near Oxford, aged 53, James Morrell, 
Esq., long well known as master of the 
Old Berkshire hounds. 

The deceased, who was the son of 
James Morrell, Esq., was born March 
22, 1810, was educated at Eton, suc- 
ceeded to the family property, and 
served the office of High Sheriff of 
Oxfordshire in 1853. He married Miss 
Everett, sister of the Rev. C. D. Everett, 
Rector of Besselsleigh, Berks., by whom 
he leaves one daughter. 

During the many years that Mr. 
Morrell pursued field sports with ardour 
his health was all that could be desired, 
and everything appeared to promise him 
a long, as well as a happy and useful 
life. But about the year 1858 a severe 
fall in hunting unfitted him for the 
field, and he was ever after more or less 
of a valetudinarian. An apparently 
trivial injury to his right leg, in the 
summer of 1862, whilst rendering as- 
sistance to a lady and gentleman who 
had been thrown from their gig, long 
confined him to his house, and so sapped 
his health, that he at last sank under 
it, most deeply regretted by all who 
knew him as a thorough sportsman, 
a most hospitable man, a truly liberal 
landlord, and a kind friend. 

Mr. Morrell was a man of almost 
princely wealth, and was endeared to 
all classes by the liberality with which 
he dispensed it to every deserving ob- 
ject. His frequent entertainments of 
the rich (for he was naturally of a hos- 
pitable disposition) were always sup- 
plemented by a bountiful regaling of 
the poor; it was his delight to seek out 
and relieve cases of distress, and this 
extended to public institutions as well 
as to individuals, as the records of seve- 
ral valuable charities in the city of 
Oxford, at crises requiring pecuniary 
assistance, amply testify. The parish of 
St. Clement, Oxford, in which he lived, 
was especially indebted to him for an 
unceasing round of benevolence, though 
the other Oxford parishes in which he had 
property were by no means neglected. 
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Mr. Morrell was buried on the 19th 
of September in the churchyard of his 
own parish, the funeral being attended 
by the Duke of Marlborough, Lord 
William Lennox, the Rev. President of 
Trinity College, a large number of the 
county gentry, and the mayor and cor- 
poration of Oxford; and the last-named 
body were present in civie state, at his 
funeral sermon preached in St. Clement’s 
Church, by the Rev. H. T. Gillam, Rec- 
tor of Culham (where the deceased had 
property), on the following day. 


Dr. J. C. Hamet. 

In our notice of Dr. Hamel® an in- 
teresting circumstance in his life was 
omitted to be mentioned—namely, his 
discovery, when on a visit to Oxford, 
in the Ashmolean Museum of the MS. 
Journal of the traveller Tradescant, 
which gave Dr. Hamel occasion to make 
more accurate researches into the trade 
between England and Russia during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and led to the publication of his valu- 
able work, “Tradescant the Elder in 
Russia,” (St. Petersburgh, 1847). 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


July 4. Drowned off Port Chalmers, Otago, 
New Zealand, by the sinking of the “‘ Pride of 
Yarra” steamer, the Rev. 7. H. Campbell, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford, 
and Head Master of Wolverhampton Grammar 
School; his wife, Julia Marian, dau. of the 
Rev. C. R. Dicken, Rector of Balsham, Cam- 
bridgeshire; their five young children, Ed- 
ward, Ernest, Muriel, Lilias, and Alfred; and 
their servants, Mary Roberts and Fanny Finch. 
Mr. Campbell had only the day before arrived 
from England, to fill the office of Rector of the 
High School, Dunedin. 

Aug. 8. The Rev. Francis Cunningham, 
M.A. (p. 380), was born at Paddington in 1785. 
He was of Queens’ College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1812, M.A. 1815. He was ordained by Dr. 
Mansell, Bishop of Bristol, in 1813, and after 
acting for some time as curate at his brother’s 
living of Harrow, he was appointed in 1814 to 
the rectory of Pakefield, on the coast of 
Suffolk, where he greatly exerted himself for 
both the spiritual and temporal welfare of his 
people, particuiarly in the year 1824, when 
a fever made fearful havoc in the village, and 
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he freely risked his own life by personal attend- 
ance on the sufferers. ‘* The remarkable sim- 
plicity of his household arrangements tended 
greatly to endear him to his people. The 
family bell was rung out in the village street 
at the hour of morning prayer, that all who 
liked might join in the early devotions. At 
one period of his ministry the church bell was 
als> rung at a fixed hour every evening, when 
the heads of families were wont to gather their 
children around them for domestic worship. 
All this, in addition to the weekly prayer 
meetings, presented to the eye of the stranger 
a striking and unique spectacle.” In 1830 
he was presented by Bishop Bagot to the 
vicarage of Lowestoft, which he held until the 
autumn of 1862, when feeling his strength no 
longer equal to the discharge of its duties, he 
resigned the living, but continued to reside in 
thetown. He died there, very deeply regretted, 
and business was very generally suspended on 
the day of his funeral. 

Aug. 9. At Norwich, the Rev. Edward 
Samuel Taylor, B.A., of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and late of Ormesby, Norfolk, 
eldest son of Capt. E. 8. Taylor, R.N. He was 
born at Buxton, Norfolk, on May 20, 1826; 
was ordained deacon Nov. 10, 1850, and licensed 
Curate of Martham on the following day. On 
Nov. 23, 1851, he was ordained priest, and on 
July 6, 1852, was licensed Curate of Ormesby, 
and appointed Chaplain of the East and West 
Flegg Union. He married, March 15, 1853, 
Caroline, fourth daughter of the late Rev. 
George Jarvis, B.D., Vicar of Tuttington, 
Norfolk, whom he survived scarcely a fort- 
night. Mr. Taylor was a sound classical scholar, 
took a lively interest in all antiquarian matters, 
was a constant correspondent of “‘ Notes and 
Queries,” and had edited several antiquarian 
works requiring much labour and research. 
He was well known as a collector of Roman 
coins, and had also an almost perfect series of 
Occasional Forms of Prayer. He contributed 
to the volumes of the Norfolk Archwological 
Society two papers on the churches of Martham 
and Stokesby, but the loss the archeology of 
his native county has sustained by his pre- 
mature decease must be estimated by what he 
has left behind him in an unfinished state, for 
he had been for many years forming collections 
for a Topographical History of the Hundreds 
of East and West Flegg. Mr. Taylor took an 
active part in the defence organized in Ormesby 
against an action brought by the Corporation 
of Great Yarmouth, to try the right of the 
inhabitants of Ormesby to sit toll free in the 
Yarmouth Market-place, and the consequent 
labour and anxiety, added to his untiring 
literary exertions and severe bodily illness, 
brought on that mental affliction under which 
he laboured for the last year of his life. 

Aug. 16. At Blo’ Norton-hall, Norfolk, aged 
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63, the Rev. Charles Howman Browne, Rector 
of the parish of Blo’ Norton. 

Aug. 22. Aged 67, the Rev. William 8. P. 
Wilder, Rector of Carlton and Great Bradley, 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Francis 
8. Wilder, of the Manor-house, Binfield, Berks. 

In Grosvenor-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 70, 
the Rev. George Kelly Holdsworth, Vicar of 
Aldborough, Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 

At the Vicarage, Farningham, Kent, the Rev. 
Andrew William Burnside. 

Aug. 23. At Southsea, aged 65, the Rev. 
James Samuel Upton, Rector of Tankersley, 
Yorkshire. 

Aug. 24. At Fletching Vicarage, aged 63, 
the Rev. Spencer Dodd Wild. 

In Connaught-square, Hyde-park, the Rev. 
William Hamilton, M.A. 

Aug. 25. At Bournemouth, aged 47, the 
Rev. Francis Minden Knollis, D.D., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Aug. 26. At Limerick-house, Leamington, 
the Rev. Jocelyn Willey. 

Aug. 27. At St. Nicholas College, Lancing, 
aged 31, the Rev. William Sterne Raymond, 
M.A., second son of the Rev. Oliver Raymond, 
Rector of Middleton, near Sudbury. 

Aug. 30. At Barton-on-Humber, aged 70, 
the Rev. James Knight, M.A., formerly In- 
cumbent of St. Paul’s Church, Sheffield. 

Sept.1, At the Vicarage, Elm, near Wisbech, 
aged 58, the Rev. W. C. Hanson, M.A., Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, for many years 
Curate of Doddington and Vicar of Elm. 

Sept. 7. At the Rectory, Priston, near Bath, 
aged 56, the Rev. Charles Dowding, Rector of 
that parish. 

Aged 74, the Rev. Frederick Gauntlett, 
Rector of Fladbury. 

Sept. 8. At Wellington College, aged 29, the 
Rev. Robert James Donne, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Senior 
Assistant Master of Wellington College, young- 
est and last surviving child of J. Donne, esq. 

Sept.10. At Brighton, very suddenly, aged 
72, the Rev. John Coz, Rector of Fuirsted, 
Essex. 

At the Parsonage, Portsoy, aged 56, the 
Rev. Alexander Cooper, A.M., Incumbent of 
the Episcopal Church of St. John the Baptist. 

Sept. 12. At Guilsborough, Northampton- 
shire, aged 58, the Rev. John Bateman Bate- 
man, A.M, 

At Burton-on-Trent, the Rev. Wm. Higgins 
Coleman, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and late of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

At St. Alphage Rectory, Canterbury, the 
Rev. Henry J. Hutchesson, M.A. 

Sept.14, At St. Peter’s Rectory, Dorchester, 
the Rev. Morton Colson, LL.B., Rector of 
Dorchester St. Peter and of Linkenholt, Hants., 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord 
Wynford, 

At Leamington Priors, aged 63, the Rev. 
H. B.S. Harris, Master of the Earl of Leicester's 
Hospital, in the borough of Warwick. 

At the Rectory, Huggate, near Pocklington, 
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aged 80, the Rev. Thomas Rankin, for forty- 
one years Curate of Huggate, and thirty-six 
years Incumbent and Curate of North Dalton. 

Sept. 16. At his residence, Claverton-lodge, 
Bath, aged 70, the Rev. Francis Kilvert. See 
Osrrvary. 

Sept. 19. At his mother’s residence, Lans- 
down East, Bath, aged 30, the Rev. Henry 
William Allen, B.A., son of the late Rev. 
T. Edward Allen, Chaplain H.E.I.C.S., and 
grandson of the late Sir H. M. Farrington, 
bart., of Heavitree, Exeter. 

Sept.20. Aged 76, the Rev. George Wilson 
Bridges, Incumbent of Beachley, Chepstow, 
late Rector of St. Ann’s, Jamaica. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Junel5. At his residence, Parliament-house, 
Melbourne, aged 68, Col. H. H. Farquharson, 
late Ist Royals. 

July 3. At the Island of Ascension, aged 24, 
J. W. W. O’Grady, Lieut. R.M. Lt. Infantry. 

July6. At Umballa, aged 21, Lieut. Ernest 
George Cattermole, of the 2nd Punjaub N.I., 
eldest son of George Cattermole, esq., of the 
Cedars-road, Clapham-common. 

July 11. At Hongkong, aged 26, Elizabeth 
Waple, wife of Major Dugald Stewart Miller, 
67th Regt. 

July 12. At the Camp, Kawa Gully, aged 
23, Lieut. Robert Gunning, late 14th N.I. 

July 13. At Shanghai, Henry Tudor Davies, 
esq., Commissioner of Chinese Customs at that 
port. 

At Agra, Lucy Amelia, wife of Capt. Edward 
Holmes Scott, Bengal Staff Corps, and second 
in command of the 24th Punjaub N.I. 

July 16. At Quengsan, China, aged 29, 
Augustus Foulkes Cookesley, D.A.C.G., son of 
the Rev. W. G. Cookesley, Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, Hammersmith. 

July 2. At Fort William, Calcutta, aged 
25, Digby W. G. Fairfield, Lieut. R.A., eldest 
son of the late C. G. Fairfield, esq., of Mount- 
eagle, co. Kerry. 

July 23. Henry Raeburn, esq., of St. Ber- 
nards (p. 382), was the last surviving son of 
Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., and although not 
himself an artist, he inherited from his dis- 
tinguished father an enthusiastic love for the 
fine arts. Mr. Raeburn was left a valuable 
collection of paintings, the works of his father, 
being chiefly the portraits of friends and emi- 
nent contemporaries, such as Sir Walter Scott, 
Sir John Sinclair, Sir David Brewster, and 
others. Mr. Raeburn, like his father, encou- 
raged to the utmost of his power the progress 
of young artists, to whom he afforded every 
facility of studying and copying the works in 
his collection. He assisted in promoting the 
success of the exhibitions in Manchester and 
London by contributing several pictures, and 
to his liberality the National Gallery at Edin- 
burgh owes some of its choicest specimens of 
portrait-painting. The deceased gentleman 
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was also well known in Scotland for his devo- 
tion to agricultural pursuits, which he made 
his constant study during the great part of 
a long life. He was one of the first to intro- 
duce subsoil ploughing, tile draining, and other 
processes of scientific agriculture, which have 
since been generally adopted. By his efforts 
to improve the land on his estates he did much 
towards providing employment for the poor in 
his neighbourhood. He was a Conservative in 
politics, but he was through life distinguished 
for true liberality of sentiment. Mr. Raeburn, 
who died in his eightieth year, enjoyed the 
esteem of a wide circle of friends, who will 
long remember with feelings of sorrow the 
loss they have sustained in the genial, kind, 
and hospitable country gentleman who has 
been removed from among them.— Edinburgh 
Courant. 

At her residence, Chudleigh, aged 64, Sarah, 
widow of Admiral Andrew, C.B. 

July 25. At his residence, Westhill, High- 
worth, Wilts., Capt. W. Johnson, R.N.,M.P. He 
was a son of the Rev. Charles Johnson, Rector 
of Barrow, and Prebendary of Wells, by Mary, 
dau. of Archdeacon Willes. He was born in 
1793, and, after the usual routine education at 
Elmore-court, he entered the navy in 1807. 
As midshipman of the “Pallas,” serving in 
a boat of that ship, he took part in the capture 
of four privateers and some merchantmen on 
the coast of Norway; and afterwards, while 
in the “‘Alemene,” he commanded a boat in 
a desperate conflict with a convoy of nine 
armed vessels in the Adriatic (one of which, 
mounting four guns, was captured), for which 
service he was officially reported to the Admi- 
ralty. He was also actively employed on 
several occasions in cutting-out expeditions 
in that sea. He served on shore at the siege 
of Genoa, landing with the 3lst Regt., and 
serving with it in all the affairs preceding 
the surrender, particularly at the battle of La 
Sturia and storming of the sea batteries. At 
the taking of Algiers, under Lord Exmouth, 
he was lieutenant of the ‘‘Queen Charlotte.” 
After seeing various other service, he, in 
1842, proceeded to China in command of the 
** Wolverine,” and arrived there in time to 
take part in the closing operations of the war. 
Capt. Willes Johnson obtained post-rank in 
November, 1846, and was placed on the list of 
retired captains in January, 1857. He was 
elected in April, 1861, for the Montgomery 
district of boroughs, in the place of his father- 
in-law, Mr. David Pugh, who represented 
Montgomery, &c., in the House of Commons 
from 1832 to 1861. 

In the Isle of Man, aged 54, James Ogilvy, 
esq., M.D., Coventry, eldest son of the late 
David Ogilvy, esq., of Parkconnan, Forfar- 
shire, N.B. The deceased, who practised for 
many years in Coventry, and was very gene- 
rally respected in that city, performed a post- 
mortem examination at the barracks on the 
9th of July, on the body of a soldier who had 
died on the previous day, and while engaged 
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in that operation received a slight puncture 
of the finger. He paid no attention to it at 
the time, and soon after proceeded on a visit 
to the Isle of Man. In the course of a few 
hours after his arrival there symptoms of a 
dangerous nature, directly traceable to the 
puncture of the finger, exhibited themselves, 
and in spite of all medical skill he sank under 
them. The precise cause of Dr. Ogilvy’s death 
was phthisis, the effect of phlegmonous ery- 
sipelas of the arm, and extending to the body, 
produced by the puncture of the finger. 

July 26. At the Isle of Bourbon, aged 34, 
Jobn Milton Fox, esq., Professor at the Royal 
College, Port Louis, Mauritius, son of the late 
John Harland Fox, esq., of Exeter. 

July 30. At Waltair, Vizagapatam, Madras, 
Elizabeth Jane, wife of Major-Gen. C. A. 
Browne, H.M.’s Madras Army. 

Aug. 1. Markham John Thorpe, esq. (p. 
384), was editor of a ‘Calendar of the State 
Papers of Scotland, 1509—1603,.”” Lond., 2 vols. 
8vo., 1858. 

Aug. 2. At Belgaum, aged 40, Emma Doro- 
thy, wife of the Rev. John Churchill, Chaplain 
H.E.LC.S., and late Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

Aug. 3, At Deesa, Bombay, aged 26, John 
Philip Burnett, esq., of H.M.’s 56th Regt. 

Aug. 8. At Market Harborough, Leicester- 
shire, aged 80, Anna Maria, relict of George 
Wartnaby, esq., and fourth dau. of the late 
Richard Arnold, esq., of Lutterworth. 

Aug. 12. At the Villa Prevost, near Leghorn, 
Frances Sophia, wife of Thomas Homan Mu- 
lock, esq., of Bellair, King’s County. 

Aug. 13. At Paris, aged 65, M. Eugene De- 
lacroix, a very eminent painter, long con- 
sidered the leader of the ‘‘ Romantic’”’ school. 
He was born the 26th of April, 1798, at Cha- 
renton St. Maurice, near Paris. His father, 
Charles Delacroix, who was Minister for 
Foreign Affairs under the Directory, and 
died Prefect of Bordeaux, educated him with 
the greatest care. At 18 years of age Eu- 
gene quitted the College of Louis le Grand 
to study painting under Pierre Guérin, who 
had already Ary Scheffer and Géricault for 
pupils. He exhibited his first painting, ‘‘ Dante 
et Virgile,” in 1822, and M. Thiers, who at that 
time wrote the feuilleton for the Constitution- 
nel, praised it highly. His works are very 
numerous, and the following list only makes 
mention of the principal ones in chronological 
order :—1814, ‘‘ Massacre of Scio ;”” 1826, ‘The 
Death of the Doge Marino Faliero,” “‘ Greece 
on the Ruins of Missolonghi ;” 1827, “‘ Christ 
in the Garden of Olives,” “ Justinien,” ‘‘ The 
Apparition of Mephistophiles to Faust,” “ The 
Herdsman of the Campagna,” “A Young Turk 
caressing his Horse,’’ “* Milton, blind, dictating 
his Paradise Lost,” “‘ The Death of Sardana- 
palus;” 1828, “Cardinal Richelieu,” ‘ The 
Fight between the Giaour and the Pasha.” In 
1831 Eugene Delacroix exhibited “ Liberty 
guiding the People on the Barricades,” “ The 
Death of the Bishop of Liége,” and “Two 
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Tigers ;” in 1833, ‘‘ Charles V. at the Monastery 
of St. Just ;” in 1834, “‘ Battle of Nancy,” “‘ The 
Convent of Dominicans at Madrid,” and “* The 
Women of Algiers ;”’ in 1835, “The Prisoner 
of Chillon,”’ “‘ The Natchez,” and “‘ A Calvary ;” 
in 1836, “‘ St. Sebastien ;” in 1837, ‘The Battle 
of Taillebourg ;” in 1838, ‘* The Medea; in 
1839, ‘* The Fanatics of Tangiers,” ** The Cleo- 
patra,” ‘‘Hamlet and Horatio contemplating 
Yorick’s Skull;” in 1840, “The Justice of 
Trajan ;”’ in 1841, ** The Capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Crusaders,” “A Shipwreck,” 
‘A Marriage in Morocco;” in 1845, “ The 
Death of Marcus Aurelius,” ‘‘A Sibyl and 
a Head of Magdalen ;” in 1846, “The Adieus 
of Romeo and Juliet ;” in 1848, “A Pieta;” 
in 1855, “‘The Doge Foscari assists at the 
Judgment of his Son ;”’ in 1859, ** The Ascent 
to Calvary,” ‘‘ Christ in His Tomb,” “Ovid 
in Exile,” ‘‘The Abduction of Rebecca.” In 
addition to these works, M. Delacroix executed 
numerous paintings to decorate the Chamber 
of Peers and Deputies, the ceiling of the gal- 
lery of Apollo in the Louvre, the throne-room 
and the library ; and he was beside a frequent 
contributor of articles to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. An art-critic has remarked, “‘ In re- 
viewing the productions of M. Delacroix, it 
may be said that his power is universal; for 
he disposes of every subject with equal facility. 
No one now, as was the case formerly, will re 
fuse him the title of painter, though many 
attribute more power than harmony to his 
colouring. He has left unfinished, to the re- 
gret of his friends and admirers, four orna- 
mental panels, representing ‘The Nymphs at 
the Bath,’ destined for M.Harthman; and 
‘A Night Attack by Greeks upon the Turkish 
Camp.’” The merits of M. Delacroix were not 
left without suitable honours and rewards. He 
obtained a medal of the second class in 1824; 
was appointed Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour in March 1831, and officer in 1846. 
He obtained a medal of the first class in 1848 ; 
and the great gold medal and Commander of 
the Legion of Honour in 1855. Finally, he 
was elected a member of the Institute in 1857, 
in place of Paul Delaroche. His funeral took 
place at the church of St.Germain des Prés. 
The corners of the pall were held by four mem- 
bers of the Academy of the Beaux Arts—Count 
de Nieuwerkerke, M. Flandrin, M. Jouffroy, 
and M. Gisors. A number of the leading artists 
of Paris were present. The usual military 
honours due to the deceased as Commander of 
the Legion of Honour were paid by a body 
of the National Guard. After the religious 
service the body was conveyed to Pére la 
Chaise, where an address was delivered by 
M. Jouffroy, in the name of the Academy of 
the Beaux Arts. 

Aug. 15. At Charlton, near Chertsey, Lucy 
Ellen, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Abingdon 
Tildesley, Lieut. R.N. 

Aug. 16. Rear-Admiral Owen (see p. 386) 
was born in 1796, and entered the navy in 
May, 1811. He served at the Cape of Good 
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Hope, in the North Sea, in the Mediterranean, 
on the coast of Africa, and in the West Indies, 
and was promoted to lieutenant February 16, 
1821. As lieutenant he served on the Jamaica 
station, and was employed on a surveying ex- 
pedition to the coast of Africa, where, during 
a continuance of nearly five years, he was for 
some time entrusted with the command of the 
**Cockburn” and ‘“ Albatross” schooners. 
During the Ashantee war, and while in com- 
mand of the *‘ Albatross,” he obtained the best 
thanks of Major-General Charles Turner for 
his unceasing and successful exertions in get- 
ting his vessel up the river, and for his for- 
wardness both in the boats and on shore in an 
attack made February 19, 1826, on the town of 
Maccaba, and was in consequence advanced to 
the rank of commander, September 30, 1826. 
In 1828 he was employed in surveying the 
south coast of Wales in connection with the 
Ordnance survey, and in May, 1829, commis- 
sioned the * Blossom,” 16, for the purpose of 
conducting a survey in the West Indies, and 
continued employed on that service until ad- 
vanced to first rank, January 10, 1837. He 
published, in conjunction with the late Admiral 
Wm. Fitzwilliam Owen, “Tables of Latitudes 
and Longitudes by Chronometers of Places in 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans; with an Essay 
on the Management and Use of Chronometers,”’ 
and was for some time employed as auditor of 
the Poor Law Commissioners. He became 
a retired rear-admiral June 18, 1857. 

Richard Lambert Jones, esq. (p. 386), was 
for many years chairman of the Improve- 
ment Committee of the City of London, 
and in 1847 was one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners to enquire as to special means of im- 
proving the health of the metropolis. In re- 
cognition of his public services his bust was 
set up in Guildhall. He was presented with 
a gold medal executed by the late William 
Wyon, R.A., and a Lambert Jones Scholar- 
ship was founded in the City of London school. 
(See Gent. Mac. xxxviii. 188, N.S.) 

Aug.17. At the Vicarage, Clavering, Essex, 
aged 34, Theophila, wife of the Rev. T. W. H. 
Gurney. 

At Bagnéres de Bigorre, Georgina Mary, 
dau. of the late Edward Eardley Wilmot, esq. 

Aug. 18. At the Charterhouse, aged 86, 
Capt. Thomas Light, late of the 14th Regt. of 
Foot, and formerly of the 50th, in which latter 
Regt., at Copenhagen, 1807, his gallant con- 
duct was specially noticed by the General in 
command. He also received the war medal 
recently issued for Corunna, 

In Dublin, aged 72, Lundy Edward Foot, 
esq. He was a gentleman of unaffected piety, 
unblemished honour, and sterling abilities, and 
during a long and useful life he was most 
zealous in promoting every project that was 
likely to benefit his fellow citizens. He was 
a director of the Bank of Ireland, and of 
some other public companies, and a governor 
of some of the principal charitable institutions 
of this city ; but his name was best known in 
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connexion with the Royal Dublin Society, of 
which important body he had been for many 
years an active and useful member. In 1841 
he was elected one of the Honorary Secreta- 
ries of the Society, the duties of which office 
he discharged with great ability until 1857, 
when failing health compelled him to resign. 
Tie Society then testified their high estima- 
tion of his merits by electing him a Vice- 
President, which position he held till his 
death. He was also one of the most inde- 
fatigable members of the Committee of the 
Irish Exhibition of 1853. 

Aug. 19. At Reading, aged 90, Anna Maria, 
relict of John Reade, esq., of Ipsden, Oxford- 
shire, and eldest dau. of the late Major Scott 
Waring, M.P. 

Near Southampton, Mary Anne, wife of the 
Rev. Matthew Powley, British Chaplain, Ma- 
laga. 

Mr. Stanley (p. 386) represented West Cum- 
berland in Parliament for twenty years. He 
was first returned in 1832, in conjunction with 
Lord Lowther, now the Earl of Lonsdale; Mr. 
Curwen, of Workington-hall, being the de- 
feated candidate. In January, 1835, he was 
again elected member, with Mr. Irton as his 
colleague, Major Anglionby being the defeated 
candidate. In 1841 Mr. Stanley and Mr. Irton 
were again elected, and Mr. Stanley continued 
to represent the county until his retirement 
from public life in 1852, Mr. Stanley was 
during the whole course of his political career 
a zealous and uncompromising Conservative. 

Aug. 21. In the Lower Ward, Windsor Castle, 
aged 74, Capt. John Duncan King, Military 
Knight of Windsor. He entered the army in 
Aug., 1806, and became lieutenant in February, 
1808. He served in Holland and in the Peninsula 
from July, 1809, until the end of that war in 
1814, including the capture of Walcheren and 
siege of Flushing, battle of Busaco, action at 
Fuente Guinaldo, affair at Aldea de Ponte, 
action of Osma, battle of Vittoria, and battles 
of the Pyrenees on the 25th, 26th, 27th, and 
28th July, 1813, and on the day last mentioned 
was severely wounded in the right shoulder. 
He was also present at the capture of Paris in 
1815. He became captain March 16, 1830, and 
was placed on half-pay December 28 of the 
same year. He had received the war medal 
with three clasps for his services. 

Aged 37, Mr. Alexander Laurie, a reporter 
for the metropolitan press. He died after a 
brief illness, which was brought on by over- 
exertion in his profession. Mr. Laurie was 
formerly of Pennicuik, in Midlothian. He 
came to London some twelve years ago, and 
gradually attained a position on the metro- 
politan press by an assiduous, faithful, and 
intelligent discharge of his duties, while his 
quiet and kindly nature rendered him a fa- 
vourite with all his colleagues. 

Aug. 22. At his residence, Bredicot-court, 
Worcestershire, aged 73, Henry Chamberlain, 


esq. 
At Twyford, near Winchester, Elizabeth 
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Ann, second dau. of the late Rev. Edward 
8t. John. 

In Darnley-rd., Notting-hill, Charlotte, fifth 
dau. of the late James Walsh, esq., J.P. 

At Oakley-cottage, Hammersmith, aged 30, 
Mr. Frank Fowler, a gentleman well known as 


.a journalist, as an author, and as secretary of 


the Library Company. ‘“‘ Few men have in so 
short a term of existence as that allotted to 
Mr. Frank Fowler attained so high a position 
in the practical business of literature, and few 
men have won so extensive an influence over 
the hearts and sympathies of friends and asso- 
ciates. The deceased was a ‘literary man’ 
while yet in his nonage. At eighteen he was 
favourably known as the author and deliverer 
of a series of lectures on the ‘ American Poets.’ 
Not long afterwards he was in the gallery of 
the House of Commons, as a member of the 
corps of one of the metropolitan journals. In 
the hope of finding a wider scope for the exer- 
cise of his intellectual powers, he left England 
in 1855 for New South Wales, and had not been 
long in Sydney when he started a magazine en- 
titled ‘The Month,’ and conducted it with 
great ability. During the general election of 
1857 he was invited to stand as one of the can- 
didates for the representation of Sydney, and 
he polled nearly 1,800 votes. Mr. Fowler, how- 
ever, did not find Australia suited to his taste, 
and having, moreover, had some tempting pro- 
pogals from ‘ home,’ he took a passage in the 
* Royal Charter’ and returned to this country 
in her on the voyage last preceding that on 
which she was wrecked. The principal inci- 
dents in Mr. Fowler’s career since that date 
were those of a journalist ; but the last enter- 
prise with which his name has been identified— 
the promotion and establishment of the Library 
Company—has, perhaps, rendered his name 
familiar to the whole reading community. It 
is but an act of simple justice to the deceased 
to say that he devised the scheme of that insti- 
tution, and that his practical genius carried it 
through the difficulties of its initial career to 
the position it now occupies. Brief and un- 
finished as the career of Mr. Frank Fowler un- 
doubtedly was, it enabled him to produce, in 
addition to numberless articles, essays, and 
sketches, two or three works of considerable 
merit, which have been published under the 
titles of ‘Southern Lights and Shadows,’ ‘ Dot- 
tings of a Lounger,’ ‘Texts for Talkers,’ and 
‘ Adrift.’ The most unfortunate circumstance 
to be mentioned in connection with the name 
of this gifted young man is the fact that he was 
snatched from his family just as he was on the 
threshold of material success, and before the 
opportunity had been given him for making 
such provision for his family as he might other- 
wise have done. The consequence is that his 
widow and three young children are left al- 
most unprovided for.— Standard. 

At Cambridge, his native placo, aged 67, 
Mr. John Brown. Brought up as a shoemaker, 
he subsequently entered the army as a pri- 
vate soldier, but shortly afterwards deserted 
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and became a strolling player. Subsequently he 
entered the navy, in which he served for some 
time. After numerous reverses of fortune he 
settled in Cambridge, where for many years he 
had been the proprietor of billiard-rooms much 
frequented by members of the University. In 
this occupation he was at first much molested 
by one or two busy Proctors, the academical au- 
thorities at that period setting their faces against 
that species of amusement, He was for several 
years a member of the Town Council, having 
been elected under circumstances very gratify- 
ing to himself. He occasionally appeared as an 
amateur actor, and acquired reputation by his 
impersonation of Othello and other tragic cha- 
racters. His Autobiography appeared in 1858 
under the title of ‘* Sixty Years’ Gleanings from 
Life’s Harvest.’ His portrait is prefixed. 

Aug. 23. At his residence, Lansdowne-rd., 
Kensington-pk., aged 73, Alexr. Stewart, esq., 
M.D., Inspector-Gen. of Army Hospitals. He 
served with consider: ble distinction during the 
Peninsular campaigns. In December, 1845, he 
was appointed Deputy-Inspector-Gen., and in 
March, 1852, Inspector-Gen., when he retired 
on half-pay. 

_ At Barnes, Surrey, aged 75, Lieut.-Col. Hen. 
Barrington, formerly of the 3rd (or King’s 
Own) Light Dragoons. 

At Bad Ems, Germany, aged 40, Barbara 
Campbell, wife of Col. Evelyn Pocklington. 

At Newnham, Gloucestersh., aged 61, Ray- 
nor Mason, esq., youngest son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Mason. 

Aged 45, after intense illness of many years’ 
duration, Elizabeth Janet, wife of Edmund 
John Jenings, of Fir Trees, Hawkhurst, Kent, 
and second dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Plues, of 
Ripon, Yorkshire. 

At Brighton, Capt. John Partridge, late 1st 
(or Royal) Dragoons. 

At her residence, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-pk., 
aged 49, Emily, relict of Sydney Cosby, esq., of 
Stradbally-hall, Queen’s County. 

At Dawlish, Maria, dau. of the late T. Lane, 
esq., J.P., of Selsdon, Surrey, and niece of the 
late J. Lane, esq., M.A., D.L., J.P., of Green- 
hill, Staffordshire. 

At Gissing, Ann, wife of Mr.S. J. Whitby, 
and a descendant of the late Thos. Martin, the 
antiquary, of Palgrave, Suffolk. 

At Liskeard, aged 61, Edw. Hoblyn Pedler, 
esq., formerly a solicitor. He was the author 
of a valuable ecclesiastical work entitled ‘‘ The 
Anglo-Saxon Episcopacy of Cornwall.’’ The 
deceased was the last of the freemen of the 
borough chosen by the Corporation previous to 
the Municipal Act, and was also a member of 
the Board of Guardians. Owing to his exten- 
sive and correct legal knowledge he was very 
useful to the Board, and previous to his illness 
took a very active part in the affairs of the 
town. 

Aug. 25. At Bath, Catherine Mary Ann, 
wife of Capt. Ware. e 

At Dennington, Suffolk, aged 23, John E. D. 
Alston, B.A., of Clare College, Cambridge. 
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At the house of her brother at Petersfield, 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Lieut. Robert 
Cross, R.N. 

At his residence, Villiers-cottage, Southsea, 
aged 40, Horatio Weld Hollinworth, esq., R.N., 
second son of the late Adm. Hollinworth. 

At Great Yarmouth, Roland Crawfurd Bas- 
kerville, only son of the Rev. Edmund Basker- 
ville Mynors, Rector of Thelverton, Norfolk. 

Aged 27, Catherine, second dau. of the late 
Wm. Babington, esq., of the H.E.1.C. Civil 
Service. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law, Birk- 
enhead, Major Gerald Frederick Taylor, Bom- 
bay Staff Corps, sixth son of the late James 
Taylor, esq., B.C.S. 

T. J. R. Barrow, esq., R.N., of the Ryelands, 
Randwick, near Stroud, eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Barrow, Coldstream Guards. 

Aged 68, Mr. Joseph Masters, publisher, of 
Aldersgate-st. See OprruaRy. 

At Patterdale, Westmoreland, aged 66, Mr. 
William Gott, of Leeds. The ‘‘ Leeds Mercury” 
remarks :—*‘ His loss will be felt by all our 
local charities, to which he was a munificent 
contributor. He did much good without osten- 
tation, had a warm attachment to his native 
town, and loved to see its progress and im- 
provement, In the New Infirmary he took 
a special interest, and his name stands at the 
head of the list of subscribers with a con- 
tribution of £1,000, his brother, Mr. John Gott, 
also giving the same amount. Mr. William 
Gott was likewise, along with his brother, 
a liberal contributor to the fund for the recent 
enlargement of the Leeds Philosophical Hall, 
and to that for the erection of the projected 
New Mechanics’ Institution.” 

Aug. 26. At Rottingdean, Robert Douglas- 
Willan, late Capt. Scots Fusilier Guards, second 
son of the late J. K. Douglas-Willan, esq., of 
Twyford Abbey, Middlesex. 

At Rugby, aged 63, Charlotte Anne, relict 
of William Ferdinand, Count Wratislaw, and 
youngest dau. of the late John Keele, esq., of 
Southampton. 

Aug. 27. At Bagnéres de Luchon, Eleanor 
Frances Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John and Lady Hamilton. 

At Millbrook, Hants., Martha, wife of Capt, 
Edward Bold, R.N. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, aged 71, Richd. 
Godman Kirkpatrick, esq., of Barham Court, 
near Maidstone. 

At Scarborough, while bathing, aged 21, 
Lewis George Jarvis Allen, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, son of the Rev. Henry Allen, Vicar 
of Patcham, and Chaplain to the Forces at 
Brighton. 

Aug. 28. At Claret, near Toulon, Augusta, 
eldest dau. of Sir Henry M. J. White-Jervis, 
bart. 

At St. Heliers, Jersey, John Popham, eldest 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Frederick Main- 
waring, 59th Regt. 

At Lancaster, aged 26, William Frederick 
Gibson, B.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, second 
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son of the Rev. Henry Gibson, of Fyfield 
Rectory, Essex. 

Aug. 29. At Westrock-house, Leamington, 
aged 72, Martha, eldest dau. of the late Right 
Rev. William Cleaver, formerly Bishop of 
St. Asaph. ‘ 

In Conduit-st., Westbourne-terr., aged 65, 
Henry John, second son of the late John 
Palmer, esq., of Calcutta. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Capt. Charles Philli- 
more, of Connaught-sq., London. 

At St. Michael’s Orphanage, Chislehurst, 
Janet Frances, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. R. B. Greenlaw, Rector of Bradwell-juxta- 
Mare, Essex. 

At Montrose, aged 16, Alexander Millar, 
a youth of great ability. When a mere child, 
his power of mental calculation was such as to 
astonish all with wkom he came in contact. 
One of his favourite ways of shewing his skill 
was by telling, for a marble or some other 
trifling reward, how many seconds any person 
had lived. All that he required to know was 
the date of birth ; and after a few seconds’ re- 
flection, he would tell the exact number to 
a figure. He was also a zealous collector of de- 
faced postage stamps, of which he had gathered 
several hundreds of thousands. He was be- 
sides a very ready rhymster, and often amused 
his acquaintance with metrical relations of 
any ordinary events which had occurred. His 
power as a mental arithmetician grew with 
his growth; and it is not surprising that he 
was able to carry off the highest prizes in the 
classes for arithmetic he attended when at 
school. His progress in other branches of 
education was also very creditable. As he 
advanced in years, however, his bodily health 
began to decline; but this predominating 
faculty remained unimpaired to the last. He 
was a native of Arbroath, but spent the 
greater part of his life in Montrose.—Montrose 
Standard. 

Aug. 30. At the Rectory, Swalecliffe, near 
Canterbury, aged 55, Patty Baldock, wife of 
the Rev. Jackson Delmar, Rector of Swale- 
cliffe. 

At Cheltenham, Ann Frances, eldest dau. of 
the late J. P. Henslow, esq., of St. Alban’s. 

Aug. 31. At Hastings, aged 36, Capt. John 
Mackay Mackenzie, Adjutant 1st Cinque Ports 
Rifle Volunteers, and late 33rd Regt. 

At her residence, Newbury, Berks., Augusta 
Wilhelmina, relict of Col. Hugh Griffiths, 
H.E.1.C.8., late of Burley, East Woodhay, 
Hants. 

In London, Elise, wife of John Davies Corfe, 
esq., of the Cathedral, Bristol. 

At Enborne-villa, near Bath, aged 77, John 
Griffith Mansford, esq., formerly a distin- 
guished surgeon in that city, and the author 
of several important treatises on medical 
science. In later years, owing to delicate 
health, seclusion rather than active life be- 
came needful; in retirement, however, his 
habits of study were not suspended, but em- 
braced a variety of subjects; some points of 
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these, chiefly on theological topics, he gave to 
the public, and the candour and ability of the 
writer attracted esteem, even where his con- 
clusions were not altogether adopted. 

At his residence, South Quay, Great Yar- 
mouth, aged 53, Samuel Charles Marsh, esq., 
a gentleman who occupied for many years a 
conspicuous position in connection with the 
affairs of that borough. Mr. Marsh twice filled 
the office of Mayor—in 1844 and 1852, and for 
some years he held the post of Chairman of 
the Borough Lands Committee, in connection 
with the Town Council. He was an ardent 
supporter of the Volunteer movement, and 
soon after the formation of the Artillery Corps 
in Yarmouth he was elected Captain Com- 
mandant, and subsequently Major. On the 
retirement of Mr. Marsh, a few months ago, 
a handsome testimonial was subscribed for by 
the officers and men connected with the batta- 
lion, but it was not presented in consequence 
of his inability (from ill-health) to receive it. 

Lately. At Paris, in a charitable asylum, 
aged 60, F. Masini, for many years one of the 
most successful composers of romance (bal- 
lads) in Paris. Twenty years ago there was 
a furore in France for that class of music. 
About Christmas time there used to appear 
a number of musical albums, intended partly 
as new-year’s gifts, and containing a dozen or 
more songs, duets, notturni, &c., sometimes 
contributed by several composers, sometimes 
all by one. Masini’s album was generally a 
prime favourite, and several of the French 
detached songs which have become best known 
and liked in England are from his facile pen. 

At Athens, Alexander Soutzos, the national 
poet, whose poems are extremely popular in 
Greece. He was a declared enemy to the 
Bavarian dynasty, and was condemned to im- 
prisonment four years ago for high treason. 

In the infirmary at Greenwich Hospital, 
@ pensioner named Emanuel Mori, a native 
of Oporto. On examining his effects, it was 
found that the old man held bank securities 
for £1,000, and was possessed of £100 de- 
posited in the Greenwich Savings Bank, 
together with cash about his person to the 
value of about £30 more. Mori had been for 
upwards of thirty years one of the Board- 
room messengers, and had, no doubt, been in 
receipt of small fees from successful contrac- 
tors. His wages amounted, including his 
victualling money, to little more than 2s. 
a-day; yet, by dint of hard living, he had 
amassed a sum, by placing his money at 
interest, nearly double his actual receipts. 
He died intestate, and having no children or 
known relatives, the bulk of the property 
will go to the Crown. 

Sept.1. At his residence, Monkstown, aged 
78, George Simpson, esq., eldest son of the late 
Very Rev. Dean Carleton. 

Suddenly, at Trenoweth, aged 64, John Fitz- 
Simons, esq., of Tregarthen and Trenoweth, 
formerly of the 4th (Royal Irish) Dragoon 
Guards. 
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At Torquay, aged 37, Lieut. E. B. Hopkins, 
R.N., younger son of the late Rev. D. J. Hop- 
kins, Vicar of Hartford, Hunts. 

Sept. 2. In Edinburgh, Henry Murray, esq., 
late a Captain in the 79th Highlanders. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Catherine Walcott, 
wife of Capt. H.’F. Slater, h.p., R.A., and 
fourth dau. of the Rev. W. Garnett, late 
Rector of Barbadoes. 

At Havre des Pas, Jersey, aged 18, George 
8. O’Brien, eldest son of the late Rev. Matthew 
O’Brien, and grandson of James Robin, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Bideford, aged 57, Mary Ann, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Gregory, Chaplain of 
Sandford, near Crediton. 

Sept.4. At Kenward, Pembury, Kent, Maria, 
wife of Sir John C. K. Shaw, bart, 

At Rostrevor, Robert Eustace Maude, esq., 
Capt. 41st Regt., youngest son of the late Hon. 
and Rev. J. C. Maude, Rector of Enniskillen. 

At Hitchin, aged 86, Georgina, widow of the 
Rev. Joseph Douton, late Vicar of Biggleswade. 

At Helmsley-lodge, near York, aged 30, 
Eugene Thomas Curzon Whittell, esq., Capt. 
in the 2nd West York Light Infantry. 

Sept. 5. At York, aged 38, Major Henry 
Pratt Gore, late 6th Royal Regt. of Foot. 

At Sutton Valence, Kent, aged 44, Augustus 
Northcote, esq. 

At Watford, aged 90, J. Pidcock, esq., M.D. 

At the Grove, Hertford, Jane Gaborian, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. J. Hutchings, of H.M.’s Madras 
Retired List. 

At St. Mary’s-villa, Fulham, Mary, widow 
of George Melville Swinton, esq., of Swinton, 
and dau. of the late Guy Lennox Prender- 
gast, esq. 

At Malta, Robert Myddelton Biddulph, 23rd 
Royal Welch Fusiliers, second son of Col. 
Myddelton Biddulph, M.P., of Chirk Castle. 

At the house of his uncle (Sir John Awdry), 
aged 11, William T. A. Carr, only son of the 
late Rev. William Carr, of Bombay. 

Sept, 6. In Norfolk-st., Park-lane, aged 64, 
Lady Elizabeth Emily Dawson. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 64, Henry Cole, 
esq., late of the H.E.I.C.S. 

Aged 83, Marianne, relict of the Rev. Samuel 
Lowe, formerly Rector of Darlaston. 

At Maiden Bradley, Wilts., aged 71, Michael 
John, fourth son of the late Capt. Festing, R.N. 

At St.Columba’s College, aged 16, Arthur 
Willoughby, eldest surviving son of Edward 
Pennefather, esq., Q.C., of Fitzwilliam-place, 
Dublin, and Rathsalla, co. Wicklow, and grand- 
son of the late Chief Justice. 

Sept.7. At Torquay, aged 44, Major David 
Arthur Monro, only son of the late David 
Monro, esq., of Quebec. He entered the Army 
as cornet Dec, 28, 1838 ; became lieut. June 1, 
1841; and capt. May 1, 1846. He served with 
the 12th Lancers in the Kaffir War of 1851, ’52, 
and ’53; became major July 29, 1853, and as 
such served for some years with the above 
regiment. He had received the medal and 
clasp for Sebastopol, and also the Turkish 
medal, 
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At Camberwell, aged 71, Martha Blyth, 
widow of the Rev. Daniel Williams, forty-six 
years Lecturer at St. Bartholomew-the Great. 

Sept. 8. At Madresfield-court, the Earl 
Beauchamp. See Osirvary. 

At Lowesby-hall, Leicestershire, aged 74, 
the Dowager Lady Fowke. 

At Bruges, from the effects of a fall, Herbert 
Cornewall, esq., of Delbury-hall, Salop. 

At Moggerhanger-house, Bedfordsh., Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. Edw. Hen. Dawkins. 

At Interlaken, in Switzerland, aged 42, Jane 
Hutchinson, wife of the Rev. W. Williamson, 
Datchworth, Herts., and dau. of the late W. 
Fergusson, M.D. 

At Herne Bay, aged 14, Arthur William, the 
eldest son of the Rev. W. Stafford Finch, In- 
cumbent of St. Peter’s, De Beauvoir-town. 

Sept.9. Suddenly, at Brighton, aged 33, 
Mrs. Archibald Peel, wife of Archibald Peel, 
esq., and only dau. of Sir R. H. Palmer, bart., 
of Cefn-pk., near Wrexham. 

At Dover, aged 49, John Hay Stephenson, 
esq., of Great Portland-st., Marylebone, and of 
Cowper’s-court, Cornhill, eldest son of the late 
Major John Stephenson, formerly of the 6th 
Dragoon Guards, and the 43rd Regt. of Light 
Infantry. 

At Raemoir, aged 82, Wm. Innes, esq., of 
Raemoir. 

At the Mall, Clifton, aged 88, Mrs. Mary 
Hewitt, the last surviving child of the late 
Hon, Wm. Williams Hewitt. 

At his residence, Sea Grove, Isle of Wight, 
aged 56, Capt. Thos. Gardnor, formerly of the 
2nd Life Guards. 

Sept. 10. At Raynham-hall, Norfolk, aged 
65, the Marquis Townshend. See Ositrvary. 

At Upland-house, Bathwick, Bath, aged 75, 
Hen. Bridges Smith, esq., a magistrate and 
an alderman of that city. 

At Brenchley, Kent, aged 68, Ann Durrant, 
widow of John Rawlinson Harris, esq., M.P., 
of Winchester-house, Southwark. 

At Brighton, aged 68, Wm. Hen. Hawkins, 
esq., J.P. 

Sept. 11. At Teignmouth-house, Teignmouth, 
aged 86, Lieut.-Col. Sir Warwick Hele Tonkin. 
The deceased was the son of the late Warwick 
Hele Tonkin, esq., of Exeter, and married the 
only dau. of the late Thos. Mitchell, esq., 
M.D., formerly of Chudleigh, who died about 
five years ago, without issue, At the com- 
mencement of the French war Sir Warwick 
was Capt. in the Royal Devon Miners, but 
he subsequently entered the army and served 
in Ireland. He was at Walcheren, and also in 
the expedition to Sicily, was Brigade-Major in 
the London district, and retired at the peace, 
having served eighteen years in active military 
life. After his retirement, Sir Warwick raised 
a troop of Yeomanry Cavalry in Devon, and 
held the rank of Major; and in the year 1836 
having on two occasions escorted her present 
Majesty (then the Princess Victoria) and the 
late Duchess of Kent in their passage through 
his part of the country, he received the 
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honour of Knighthood. Subsequently he was 
barrack-master at Exeter for a number of 
years. In 1826 he received a gold medal of the 
first class from Charles X. of France, for aid 
in a case of shipwreck, and for similar services 
in 1831 he was in 1838 nominated Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour. He was one of the first 
when the Volunteer movement was set on foot 
to come forward and render it, both by his 
personal efforts and pecuniary aid, all the as- 
sistance he possibly could. For some time 
past he had held the appointment of Lieut.- 
Col. of the South Devon Brigade of Artillery. 
He was also a most active county magistrate, 
and a member of several local public bodies. 

At Craig Royston, near Edinburgh, Vice- 
Adm. Henry Dundas, second son of the late 
Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas, of Arniston, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer in 
Scotland. 

At Grey’s-lodge, Torquay, aged 56, James 
Grant Lumsden, esq., Bombay Civil Service. 

At Reading, Jane, widow of the late Rev. 
John Scott, H.E.1.C.8. 

At Carrickfergus, aged 19, from a railway 
accident, Clarence Coulstoun Gardner, Sub- 
Lieut. of H.M.S. “‘ Edgar.” 

Sept. 12. At Chesterton Vicarage, Oxon., 
Louisa, wife of the Rev. John James Moss, 
and dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward and Lady 
Cust. 

At Headington-hill-house, near Oxford, aged 
53, James Morrell, esq. See OsiTvaRY. 

Aged 30, Henry, youngest son of Uvedale 
Corbett, esq., of Aston-hall, Shiffnal, Salop. 

At Brighton, aged 46, Lieut. Charles Henry 
Young, R.N. 

At the Parsonage, Watton, Yorkshire, Mary 
Agnes, wife of William Ellison, and dau. of 
the Rev. Henry Jennings. 

Sept. 13. At Gouray, Jersey, aged 88, Esther, 
widow of Gen. Sir Hilgrove Turner. 

At Sidmouth, Ellen, dau. of the late Rev. 
Robert Palk Welland, Rector of Shillingford 
with Dunchideock. 

Sept. 14. At Heathfield-house, near Oxford, 
Charlotte, wife of George Richard Walker, 
esq., and dau. of the late Rev. Sir John Robin- 
son, bart. 

At Windsor, aged 65, Emilia, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Francis Fuller, C.B., dau. of the late Gen. 
Francis Fuller. 

At Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, aged 59, 
Francis Price, esq., late Capt. in the 19th Regt. 


of Foot, third son of Sir Rose Price, bart., of. 


Trengwainton, Cornwall. 

Suddenly, at Broadmayne Rectory, Dorset- 
shire, Catherine, widow of George Waddell, 
esq., H.E.I1.C.8. 

At Brancepeth Rectory, aged 18, Arthur 
Duncombe Shafto, Midshipman, late of H.M.S. 
** Narcissus,” second son of the Rev. A. Dun- 
combe Shafto. 

Sept.15. At Vine-cottage, Babbicombe, Tor- 
quay, aged 83, R. B. Newland, esq., late Major 
of the 20th Dragoons. 

At Clarendon-park, near Salisbury, James 
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Dennis Wright, esq., late Surgeon-Major of 
the Grenadier Guards. 

At Seaton-villa, Clevedon, aged 55, Allan 
Webb, esq., M.D., F.R.C.S.L., Surgeon-Major, 
Presidency-Surgeon, &c., of the Bengal Medical 
Staff. 

Sept. 16. At Eastbourne, the Lady Margaret 
Stuart, dau. of the late Francis, tenth Earl of 
Moray. 

At Norwood, aged 69, Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
of Nicolson, bart., Brough-lodge, Fetlar, Shet- 
land. 

At Frascati, Havre, aged 63, Rear-Adm. 
Washington, F.R.S., Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty. See Onrrvary. 

Mary, widow of Geo. Baker, A.M., barrister- 
at-law and Recorder of Dover, of Beverley, 
St. Stephen’s, near Canterbury, and eldest dau. 
of the late Very Rev. Gerrard Andrews, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 

Sept. 17. At Orton Longueville, aged 71, 
the Marquis of Huntly, Lord Lieut. of the 
County of Aberdeen. See Osirvary. 

At Ardochy, Glengarry, aged 80, the Right 
Hon. Edward Ellice, M.P. See Osiruary. 

At Genoa, aged 53, Stuarta, dau. of the late 
Lord Erskine, and widow of T. Yeats Brown, 
esq., late H.M.’s Consul at Genoa. 

At Sidmouth, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas M. R. Barnard, and dau. of the late 
Sir C. Edmund Corrington, knt. 

At Mount Auburn, Killing, co. Dublin, Col. 
Joseph Kelsall, late of the 70th Regt. 

At the Parsonage, Chatham, aged 69, Una, 
wife of Benjamin Tribe, esq. , 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Sophia Louisa, relict 
of the Rev. William Dent, of Crosby Cote, 
Yorkshire, and dau. of the late William Dent, 
esq., of Brickendon Bury-park, Herts. 

At Teignmouth, aged 34, Ellen Ann, wife of 
W. H. Dunsford, esq., of Ashley-court, Tiver- 
ton, Devon. 

Aged 28, Lieut. W. F. Anderson, H.M.’s 
83rd Regt. 

In Chester-terrace, Regent’s-pk., aged 75, 
C. R. Cockerell, esq., R.A. See Osrrvary. 

Sept. 18. At Southampton, aged 58, Philip 
Hast, esq., Lieut. R.N., for several years Senior 
Commander in the Service of the Royal West 
India Mail Company. 

At the Vicarage, Bishops Lydeard, aged 70, 
Nathaniel Bliss, esq. 

Sept. 19. At his residence, Charlton, aged 
73, Major-Gen. Robert Clarke, R.A. 

In Portman-sq., aged 80, Harriet, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Warren, many 
years Rector of St. Elizabeth, in the Island of 
Jamaica. 

Sept. 20. At his residence, Russell-sq., aged 
85, William Tooke, esq., F.R.S., President of 
the Society of Arts, and formerly M.P. for the 
borough of Truro. 

At Mayfield, Edinburgh, Col. Robert Low, 
of Laws, Berwickshire, late of the Bengal 
Army. 

At Eaton-hall, Cheshire, Fanny, wife of John 
Coutts Antrobus, esq, 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 


‘ in tion 
REGISTRARS Statute - 





in 
DISTRICTS. Acres. | 1861. . 4 a Sept. . 
> ? > 2 
1863. . | 1863. | 1863. 





Mean Temperature , 60-0 57°8 Barb 561 





London. . . . . | 78029 |2803989 1334 | 1232 | 1257 | 1186 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 180 | 170| 167 | 148 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 820 | 270 | 280 | 250 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 171 | 163) 188] 188 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 302 | 310; 268 | 304 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 861 | 319 | 354] 296 























Births Registered. 





Week ending i | 3 2 
Saturday, a 


—— 


Aug. . 1337 | 1788 

: 171 1334 1705 
147 1232 1863 
199 1257 1923 
174 1186 1930 



































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Sept. 15, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 8. d. 
Wheat ... 3,308... 47 0] Oats ... 28... 18 6} Beans .,, 90... 88 10 
Barley ... 758... 39 O| Rye ... 44... 88 6| Peas... 212... 39 3 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF Last SIX WEEKS. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Szpt. 17. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 47. 10s. — Straw, 17. 8s. to 11. 16s. — Clover, 41. Os. to 67. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. Od. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, Szpr. 17. 
. 6d. to 4s. 6d. | Beasts 

. Od. to 4s. Od. ° 

. Od. to 4s. 8d. Seadincidddeccecvesinsdesestnaton 571 
. 8d. to 4s. 4d. TN. sccauapsassshaonscebone 210 


COAL-MARKET, Sept. 18. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 17s. 9d. to 18s. 6d. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 17s. 3d. 
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From Aug. 24, to Sept. 23, inclusive. 
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